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HUSSEY’S REAPER. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

] see, by your last number, you decline recom- 

mending Hussey’s reaper, for the good and suffi- 
cient reasons, that you had not seen it work, and 
those who have tried it differ in opinion. Letters 
recommendatory in our country, both of men and 
things, are olten too easily obtained, anc I approve 
your caution. 
’ A few of Mr. Hussey’s first invention have 
been in use in this, and the adjoining county ol 
Talbot, for two years, and [ understand those who 
used, approve them. When I went into his shop 
jast year to get one, | was offered his first and 
second invention; Lt preferred the latter, on ac- 
count of the machinery being less complicated, 
and | was in some degree influenced by learning 
that a gentleman of your state, whose intelligence 
lestimated by his writings in the Register, had 
preferred it. 

I have not, as yet, from my own experience, 

been able to decide on the ‘value of the reaper, 
though I must confess my expectations are much 
in favor. It broke early in harvest, and I did net get 
it well repaired till towards the close. I then, lor 
parts of two days, cut some strong wheat, alier- 
wards my oat crep, and also my clover for seed, 
much to my eatisiaction. Mr. Hussey’s reaper 
may stilt be considered inexperiment. Ao efficient 
wheat cutter is a great disideratum in = agri- 
culture ; and, perhaps, the best means of improve- 
ment will be found in exposing its impertections. 
The defects which 1 ascertained were, the part 
on which the lever plays (which I cali the perch) 
could not sustain the impulse of the lever, being 
made of cast iron, and the knives could not be 
set to cut higher than nine inches, which cut 
more straw than was useful, and -also grass 
umong the wheat; this imposed unnecessary la- 
bor on the horses, and a heavy strain. on the 
machine. ‘The first defect I corrected, by substi- 
luting a perch of wrought iron. Mr. Hussey was 
here towards the close of harvest, and I pointed 
out to him the second defect; at his request, | 
sent the reaper to Baltimore last fall; he has re- 
turned it within a few days, and it may now be 
set to out high or low. 
_ An implement, which promises an important 
improvement in agriculture, is a matter of as much 
interest to farmers, as a measure of national policy 
uv politicians, and ought to be freely discussed, and 
Will generally be sooner decided. I observe, trom 
some late movements in congress, that a na- 
ional bank and a protective tariff, are still consi- 
dered open questions, though they have been under 
discussion for forty years. Rusticvs. 

Queen Ann’s Co., Md., 18th Feb., 1841. 


POUDRETTE AS A MANURE, 


From the New England Farmer 
"he following practical farmer’s analysie, or 
he results of experiments made with poudreite, 


48 compared with other manures, and by itself, 
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sac be of interest to some of your readers ; and 

will tend to show the high value of the article— 
and especially of that prepared by Anthony Dey, 
esq., of New York, which he has represented as 
being a much better article than that relerred to 
below ; of the correctness of those representations, 
however, I imagine other proof than his assertions 
or analysis will be required by those who know us 
both, at home. OF their correctness or incorrect- 
ness, however, [ am willing to let those judge who 
use tlre articles. 

A gentleman in Westchester County, New York, 
planted a piece of corn last season, on which he 
put only half a gill to the hill; of which he gives 
me the following account. I use his own lan- 
guage, which is as follows : 

“ For corn, | think no other mannre can come 
in competition with it. [ planted, last season, on 
sward land turned over (being first manured with 
common yard dung,) the ground rolled very flat, 
and harrowed, no plough used alierwards, the 
rows being marked by an ox chain drawn on the 
ground, the corn dropped, and half a gill of pou- 
drette immediately puton the corn, and lightly 
covered with the hoe. This was done from 25th 
to 28th of May, asthe weather allowed. More 
than a fortnight afier my neighbors had planted, I 
was told by many who saw the manner and time 
of planting, that I shou'd have no crop, but in 
three weeks, my corn was farther advanced than 
any near me; and it continued of the finest color, 
and was the best field of any I saw through the 
season. It was cut up and removed from the 
field on the first of September, and when husked, 
turned out the least soft corn that | ever had, in 
proportion to the good corn. I can attribute thia 
quick and good growth to nothing but the pou- 
drette; asthe land was not well tilled, the corn 
only having had one good hoeing afier it came 
up; the cultivator was run through it twice.” 

Thus it will be seen that it nay be used in very 
smal! quantities, and yet produce very satisfactory 
results. 

Another gentleman, on Long Island, says that 
he used a gill to the hill of corn, and he had as 
good corn from it as where he used a shoyelful of 
good yard manure in the hill; and that the worms 
were much less troublesome where the former, 
than where the latter was used ; and others have 
made the same remark in relation to insects. 

On wheat it has been applied experimentally in 
different quantities. ‘Twenty, thirty, forty, and 
even seventy bushels have been applied to the 
acre. A gentleman on Long {sland says: 

“T used it also on wheat, at the rate of 40, 60, 
and 70 bushele to the acre. ‘That on which I put 
forty hushels to the acre, produced as good wheat 
as where I put forty wagon loads of stable and 
barn yard manure—and equally as good as where 
sixty or seventy bushels of poudrette were used, 
I also ueed it on all kinds of garden vegetables, 
and never had better success. I consider it better 
lor corn in the hill than bone.” 

Another gentleman who has used it three years, 





says, under date of “Smithtown, L. I., Aug. 9th, 
1840 ;” 
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‘“¢My wheat came in well where! used pou- 
drette last fall. It stood the winter weil, and the 
berry is fine; but where I used bone, abou the 
same cost to the acre, in the same field, it was 
winter killed, very much shrunk, and I should 
judge that there would not be over half the num- 
ber of bushels per acre. Where I ueed poudrette 
this spring, the result is very favorable. I ueed it 
on corn by the side of the best yard manure; thus 
lar, it is decidedly the best; and I have no reason 
to doubt but that it will continue so through the 
season. [ also used it in my garden; and it never 
looked better.”’ 

Another gentleman, also residing on Long 
Island, one of the earliest experimenters with 
poudrette in this country says: 

‘‘] have used poudrette for three years, on 
nearly all the varieties of crops usually cultivated 
on farms in this country, and am entirely satisfied 
with its results. J consider its introduction singu- 
larly fortunate to the farming interests in this vi- 
cinity.”’ 

{ will refer {o but one other gentleman at this 
time. He is also a resident of Long Island, one 
of the earliest, now one of the largest shareholders 
of the company. He received last year over fifteen 
hundred bushels on account of dividend. He 
says: 


“Another year’s experience in the use of 


poudrettee, has, if possible, increased my confi- 
dence in its great utiliiy. My opinion of its bigh 
value on most crops was expressed in a former 
communication, and has been fully confirmed. 
The past season, I applied it principally on oats 
and wheat. It may be cufficient to say, the re- 
sult was entirely satisfactory. Indeed, the conve- 
nience and advantages resulting from the use of 
this article are so vreat, that one accustomed to 
possess them would hardly think himself able to 
carry on farming without it.” 

I could increase these statements if it were ne- 
cessary, but F will leave the subject with the sim- 
ple remark, that the practical farmer or purchaser 
will find more safety in relying upon the character 
of those who prepare it, than upon an analysis got 
up by one party for effect. As I have belore said, 


I court investigation, and am willing to abide the 
result of experiment. 


By a reference to the advertisement in your pa- 
per, those who desire to make an experiment will 
learn how it may be obtained. 


I am, sir, respectfully yours, 
D. K. Minor. 


We shall insert on the cover the advertisement 
referred to above ; and thie, as well as this article, 
will be published, not for any pay or profit, direct or 
indirect, to us, (however usage may have caused 
such benefit to be deemed legitimate,) but for the 
information and benefit of the agricultural public. 
Mr. Minor was formerly the proprietor and publish - 
er of the New York Farmer; and was the first 
person in this country to commence and carry on 
the business of preparing poudrette ; by which 
excellent service will be rendered both to the im- 
provement of agriculture, and to the cleanliness 
and healthiness of towns. We have long urged, 
(by different means, the mixture with calcareous 


— 


earth,) the utilizing, in all towns, of this great 
source of fertility, if used as such, or of filthiness 
and disease, if neglected, as is almost universal ; 
and we consider as a public benefactor, and one of 
high rank, the man who has first shown the prac- 
tical value of the product, and shall establish, and 
cause to be extended, the business of preserving 
from waste, and putting to the best use, the mate- 
rials of poudrette.—En. F. R. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
POUDRETTE. 


Sir,—{ am desirous of knowing if any of your 
readers, in this part of the country, have used the 
manure denominated poudrette, in a way to be 
able to speak decidedly as to its relative meii's, 
and the best mode of application. 

In an advertisement put forth by the * New 
York Poudrette Company,” which has fallen into 
my hands, the account is, of course, flattering; 
but it would be more satisfactory if some of our 
friends on this side the water could joiz their testi- 
mony, resulting from actual experience. That 
the article is powerful in its efficacy, it is but rea- 
sonable to conclude, but from observations that 
have fallen from some who profess to have used 
it, one would be Jed to conjecture that its effec's 
would not be very lasting, on the principle, per- 
haps, that what is violent is seldom permanent ; 
nor would it appear certain, that the opinion, as to 
its suitableness for aulumnal use, is as flattering 
as for spring dressing : to be sure, the introduction 
of the article to notice, is but of recent date, anid it 
might require a longer time, to enable one to form 
a just opinion of its relative value; yet, in the 
hands of a disinterested practical man, the matter 
might soon be decided. I take leave to use the 
term disinterested, seeing that the testimony in 
its favor, contained in the bill of advertisemert, 
comes from persons whose names appear on the 
list of stockholders of the company. But I have 
no desire whatever to detract from its merits, far 
otherwise, for if it can be shown that the poudrette 
is only equal, in value, to the manure usually pur- 
chased, the difference in the cariayve will be quite 
sufficient, in the judgment of every practical man, 
to decide all questions in its favor. No one but 
a practical man could ealeulate the labor, and 
particularly, the value of the time expenced in 
carrying two hundred loads of manure per annum, 
a distance of three miles, to the farm! it is mon- 
strous even to think of; but he will soon calculate 
ihe difference between carrying twenty loads 0! 
manure, and thirty bushels of poudrette, which 
are accounted equal in fertilizing properties, and 
thie will be decisive with him. 

The use of this article has long been known in 
England by the name of * desiccated night soil, 
and large quantities have been sent to the West 
Inties for manuring their cane lands, for which t! 
is understuod to be very suitable ; while in the 
fields around London, immense deposites are foun 
in preparation in all its different stages. I hav?: 
however, an idea that its use is more approved 4S 
a dressing for grass, or artificial green crops, tha 
for grain, for which it is considered too strong: 





being apt to engender the rust. How far the pu 
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rifying process of forming it into poudrette has 
sweetened its influences, is a quesiion which I 
should be glad to see decided. On every part of 
the continent of Europe, night soil is highly valu- 
able for its fertilizing powers ; but as the inhabi- 
tants are not such a beef-eating community as we 
are, it is of importance that every opportunity for 
accumulating manure should be embraced. But 
in China, we are told, it reaches its intrinsic value, 
being there considered like “ old gold,”’ and hence, 
perhaps, it is, that “night men,” in England, are 
named ‘gold finders.” [ remember once work- 
ing a mine of this sort, which, having mixed with 
earth and exposed abroad until it was purified, I 
used as a top dressing for wheat, in the spring: the 
effect was astonishingly great, the straw and ears 
being twice as jarge as those in any other part o! 
the field; but it was completely destroyed by the 
rust, while the remainder of the crop was free from 
blight of every description, and proved a fine sam- 
ple. And [ was reminded of this experiment 
when reading the note at page 179 of the Cabinet 
for January, where it is said that much of the in- 
jury which is placed to the account of canker, mil- 
dew, &c., will, on investigation, prove to criginate 
in the unwholesome supply of impurity of food: 
and this, | have no doubt, is the fact. 

In the hope of receiving, through the pages of 
the Cabinet the information which fam seeking 
on this important subject, 

I am, respectfully, 
Jacon Smira. 

Bucks County. 


Wealwayslike the appearance of the caution, and 
even distrust, which are exhibited in the above 
article, and very willingly give it a place next to 
the one preceding it, conveying different views. 
There is not the least ground lelt to doubt the 
great richness and value as manure of human ex- 
crements ; and if the manure prepared from it is 
not as valuable, it can only be because the mode 
of preparation is so defective as to cause much of 


the rich principles to be wasted in the process of} 


desiccation.—Ep. F. R. 





MAKE THE WIND WORK—HO! 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

I have lately been gratified to learn that a friend 
ofmine has applied a windmill to his barn pump, 
lor the purpose of raising water for his stock. It is 
said to cost only a moderate sum, and to work 
well—so well that it is likely to come speedily into 
general use. ‘The plan which he has adopted is 
said to be essentially the same as was proposed in 
the Farmers’ Cabinet, vol. 2, p. 162. 
This means of working a pump seems particu- 
larly well adapted to the purpose of watering stock, 
and is equally applicable tothe barn yard and the 
pasture-field, whether the water is derived from 
4 well or neighboring stream. ‘The wind, how- 
ever, is objectionable as a pumper, unless closely 
Watched. Some times be wont work at all— 
‘Sometimes he will work too fast. At one time he 


other time he will work furiously for a whole 
night, when we would wish him tosleep. He 
has so many eccentricities, that it is absolutely 
necessary to employ some management, and con- 
trivance, belore we can fairly depend upon his ser- 
vices. By the proper use of these restrictions, he 
may become a valuable farm laborer. 

1. If he will pump too much water, so as to 
drain the well improperly, a ball-cock and return 
pipe may be fixed, so as to return the surplus 
water into the weil. 

2. If he will work all night, the pump may be 
thrown out of gear, so as to stop it. 

3. I he will sometimes run too fast, a regulator 


-may be so contrived as to equalize the motion. 


‘This may be done in several ways. 

a By means of friction-lock. ‘This may be so 
fixed that the friction will increase with the 
strength of the wind. 

b ‘The wings may turn on pivots, and rest on 
springs, so as ta yield to the increasing force ofa 
gale, and thus lessen the surfaces exposed to the 
wind. : 

c The obliquity of the wings may be changed 
by the centrifugal force of weights, and counteract- 
ingspring. Or, 

d The wings may be made to slide on the 
arms. This may be effected by means of weights 
sliding on the backs of the arms, and connected by 
cords with the opposite wings ; the weights must 
be such, and so adjusted by springs, that as the 
velocity increases, the centrifugal force will carry 
them outwards, and draw their respective wings 
nearer the centre. { would be glad if some com- 
petent person would give us a complete descrip- 
tion and drawings of a wind pump on the best 
plan, its dimensions and mode of construction, se 
as to enable us to have them erected. 

Aqua FonTana. 

Chester County. 


GLANDERS AND FARCY. . 


From the (London) Sporting Magazine, for January, 1841. 
The liability of grooms andall persons going about 
glandered horses to be infected with those diseases ; 
and prophylactic measures to be had recourse to 
against their baneful influence. 


The subject of glanders must always be one of 
lively interest to the hunting and racing sports- 
man: indeed, when we consider the direful con- 
sequences resulting from that disease when it 
once breaks out in a valuable stud, we know of 
no other topic which has astronger claim upon 
our attention. 

A very few years have elapsed since the allied 
diseases, glanders and farcy, were considered as 
i belonging exclusively to the horse, the ass, and 
the mule. ‘The results of scientific inquiry have 
-overthrown that opinion, and have proved that 
these affections are not confined to the quadru- 
mina, but that the human subject is as liable to be 
affected as either of the animals above-named. 
It has, moreover, been fully ascertained, that 
glanders and farcy can be transmitted from man 
to the horse by inoculation, and vice versa, These 
are practical truths of much importance to the 
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extensively known, as we have lately seen amply 
proved and illustrated at the “ Ecole Veterinaire” 
of Alfoit, near Paris. Presuming that some in- 
formation on these subjects would prove useful as 
well as interesting to the readers of * ‘The Sport- 
ing Magazine,” we propese in the following 
articles to lay before them a succinct view of facis 
and experiments relating to the disease both in 
man and in the horse, and, by interlarding the 
subject wiih some incidental matter, we hope to 
divest it of the dryness of detail—in a word, to 
blend together, as far as lies in our power, the 
utile et dulce. | 


M. Waldinger, veterinary surgeon at Vienna, 


was the first to direct attention to the liability of 


man to be affected with glandere. He states 
‘‘that the greatest precaution is necessary in 
going about glandered horses, or those that died 
from glanders or farcy, as the severest injury and 
even death often arise {rom inoculation.” 

M. Lorin published some observations shortly 
after on the same subject, in which he mentions 
that a groom had his fingers affected with inflam- 
mation in consequence of operating on a farcied 
horse: tumors precisely similar to those observed 
in the horse.were soon developed in this man’s 
limbs ; they were cut out, and he was ultimately 
cured by filling the wounds with small pieces of 
lint or cotton steeped in turpentine. 

Sidon, another veterinary surgeon, published 
a paper about the same time, ia which he stated 
that glanders was transmissible from the horse 
to man, causing the worst kind of ulcers; and 
mentions an instance where a horse took the dis- 
ease froma farrier who had a glandered core on 
his hand, which came in contact with the animal 
while he was giving it a bail—both died of the 
disease. 

We might multiply instances of a similar bear- 
ing from foreign sources, but these will suffive. 

We shall now briefly narrate facte which came 
under our own immediate observation. 

A groom named Prost slept in a stable at Paris 
occupied by a glandered horee. Some days alier 
the death of the animal, Prost was aitacked with 
the same disease, which was characterized by 
pustular and gangrenous sores over the body, in 
the nose and throat. below the ears, on the glans, 
and on the feet. He died on the 12h of last 
February. Ou the evening of Prost’s death, a 
emall quantity of matier was collected on watch 
vlasses from the gangrenous sores beneath the 
ear, on the fore-arm, and from the back and 
shoulder. A foundered mare was immediate! 
inoculated by a veterinary surgeon with the difle- 
rent portions of matter. 

First, at the right nostri) he inoculated the mat- 
ter by three punctures, of which two were within 
the nostril amd one external: the two first punc- 
tures gave rjse to a weepin& of blood; but the 
other produced scarcely any. Second, on the 
white part of conjunction of the right eye he 
applied a small quantity of the matter. Third, a 
the internal and upper part of the right buttock 
he inoculated the matter by three punctures. 
Fourth, at the internal part of the right armpit he 
also inserted the matter by three punctures. The 
lefi side of the animal was inoculated in a similar 
manner, 

MM. Leblanc, Dupuy, Vigla, and Desir, gen- 
tlemen belonging to the Veterinary College, were 
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present at the inoculation of the horse. A diary 
of the different resulte was kept. 

On the [3th and 14th no appreciable change 
could be observed in the state of the parts inocu- 
lated. On the evening of the 15th, at 7 o'clock, 
slight circular and circumscribed redness and 
swelling were observable round the punctures on 
the right buttock ; at the centre of thesweiling a 
depression was seen corresponding to each punc- 
lure: there was a painlul swelling in the region of 
the lefi buttock where the punctures had been 
made. The circumference of the wings of the 
left nostri] were a little tumefied ; there oozed 
a small quantity of pale colored fluid from the 
internal wing; there was also effused a emall 
quantity of serum from the internal wing of the 
right nostril ; but the circumference of the punc- 
‘ures was not so swollen. The pulse was natural, 
forty-eight pulsations in a minute. 

On the 16th, at seven in the morning, no change 
was observed. Inthe evening the symptoms of 
inoculation were beginning to be marked. 

17th.—At eight in the morping the tumefaction 
of the punetures was increased ; the tumors are 
more hot, harder, and more painful. On the side 
of the upper lip, near the angle of the mouth, 
two elevated bands were observed about an inch 
in thickness, elongated, irregular, and slightly 
painful. The lett eyelide are greatly swoilen, and 
the conjunction red. The air expired by the ani- 
mal has a disagreeable odor, and the nostrils are 
smeared with fluid. The pulse still natural ; the 
animal eats well. 

18th.—At seven in the morning: the nodulated 
tumors of the right buttock are united by a band 
of lesser ones, very hot and very painful: there 
flows fromthe nostrils a fluid more colored and 
more abundant than was yet observed. Now 
mark the rapid a.lvance of the disease. . 

19:h.—The circumference of the punctures in 
the nostrils appears more tumefied, especially on 
the left side ; the respiration is more difficult ; all 
the tumefied parts are very painful; the animal 
eats very little, and that little with difficulty. 

20:h, morning.—Exasperation of all the symp- 
toms; the band on the upper lip is greatly in- 
creased, and very painful ; all the tumors are cir- 
cumscribed. and terminate abruptly, precisely like 
those peculiar to farcy; the animal with much 
difficulty is enabled to open her mouth to take 
food. ) 

Q1at.—The symptoms of injection were still 
more marked, and the local pain greatly increas- 
ed. Tho disease still proceeded steadily in its 
course for some days; and on the twenty-first 
day from the period of inoculation, the unfortunate 
animal was kille ', after having presented all the 
characteristics of glanders and farcy. After 
death the diseased portions of the horse were 
excised, and on careful examination were found 
to be exactly the same as those commonly found 
in glandered animals. 

Several uselul inferences may be drawn from 
the foregoing cetail. In the first place, it proves 
beyond a doubt that it was glanders the man died 
of, as a horse otherwise healthy was impregnated 
with that disease by the inoculation of matter 
taken from Prost alter death. Every one knows 
that the horse usually takes the disease, without 
being inoculated, by contagion, as it is called ; but 
until the foregoing inquiry was instijgted, |! eat 
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believed that the human eulject could not take 
glanders without inoculation. ‘The reader will 
bear in mind that the man Prost merely slept in a 
stable where died a glandered horse, and, further 
than this, had no connexion whatever with ani- 
mals so diseased ; hence we may reasonably con- 
clude that this unfortunate man took the disease 
by contagion, and not by inoculation. ‘This con- 
clusion should serve as a warning to all—to gen- 
tlemen as well as grooms, ostlers, farriere, et hoc 
genus omne—how careful and cautious they 
should be when necessity obliges them to have 
any connexion with glandered horses. 

About the same period, or shortly after, M. 
Leone, a velerinary surgeon toa dragoon regi- 
ment, twenty-nine years of age, and in perfect 
health, had to open a farcied abscess developed 
in a horse belonging to his regiment. After the 
operation, he introduced his hand into the cavity, 
which was covered with matter, in order to 
explore the extent of the sore; unfortunately he 
had at the time aslight scar or abrasion onthe 
index finger of this hand, which changed its ap- 
pearance in a few days: it increased in size, be- 
came very painful, and covered with fungus-like 
growths. ‘The wound was cauterized, but did 
not heal for three months. ‘Three days afier the 
operation, and at the same time that the sore on 
the finger was advancing, M. L. recognized the 
presence of several painful hard tumors like those 
of farcy developed at the inside of the left elbow : 
soon afier, the joint itself became painful and 
swollen; an abscess formed, and was opened ; 
others succeeded ; fistulous sores were established, 
and to this day the arm is still diseased. Six 
weeks alier the operation, the right knee-joint 
became painful and swollen; the tumors here did 
not break, but the disease attacked the instep and 
foot, which were swollen and painful; tumors 
formed, and soon broke, and still remain open. 
M. L. had the assistance ol’ several physicians, 
but without any success. He alleges that he 
knew many véterinary surgeons who were affict- 
ed with the same unfortunate malady derived 
from the same source. The foregoing is an ex- 
ample of inveterate chronic farcy. 

Very recently we have eeen in this metropolis 
two instances of men suffering from farcy and 
glanders: one was a groom, the other a farrier. 
The former was taking care of a glandered horse, 
and had a small puncture on one of his fingers 
at the time, which soon began to throb, and on 
examining it found a dark spot round the punc- 
ture; swelling of the second joint of the same 
finger soon followed, and thence passed on to his 
arm: so rapid was it in its course, that he was 
obliged to cut the sleeve of his coat to enable 
him to withdraw the arm at night; this broke 
and ulcerated, and shortly afier the left leg began 
‘0 swell and fee! hard and knotty. Although this 


man suffered from incessant pain and want of 


sleep, itis worth remarking, that the only thing 
Which seemed to cause him any anxiety was the 
lear (to use his own expression) that “he had 
siwen the disease to a horse that was perfectly 
sound when he went to attend it, but soon became 
glandered.” His own suffering seemed to be lost 
in this idea. 

These are melancholy details, but is it not better 
that they should be’ known? They lead us 





first, that a man is liable to the infection of vlan- 
ders, a disease hitherto supposed to be peculiar to 
the horse, the ass, and the mule ;—second that 
larey, which is only a modification of glanders, 
may co-exist with that disease, as has heen 
proved by inoculating the virus of the two dis- 
eases; as with farcy vou may produce glandere, 
and vice versa:—third, that inoculation is not 
absolutely necessary for the production of glan- 
ders or farcy, as sometimes the simple cohabita- 
tion with glandered animals seems to produce 
these diseases effectually, from which we are led 
toicfer that it is contagious :—lourth, that glan- 
ders, in its severe form, seems to be an incurable 
malady, both in man and the horse. 

Prophylactic measures, &c.—Although it is 
very true that sportsmen—that gentlemen them- 
selves—rarely meddle with glandered horses, it 
by no means follows that they should not possess 
information which might be useful for those in 
their service who may be obliged to do so; and 
as there is no cure lor glanders, every precaution 
should be taken to guard against that memento 
mort disease. The following simple measures 
are those which we can recommend from consi- 
derable experience. Whenever an animal is 
suspected of being glandered, the groom or per- 
son attending it should make a strong solution of 
alum, and keep it by him in the stable: as often 
as he has occasion to go near the horse, to dress 
his sores, open an abscess, remove the halter, or 
administer medicine, he should immerse his hands 
inthe alum solution, and keep them there for 
some moments; if there is a cué on his hand it 
should he carefully covered with adhesive plaster 
previously. This is not a mere quack remedy, 
and anatomists know that well; for prior to ex- 
amining a brain, the most dangerous part of the 
dead human subject, they use this very remedy 
inthe same way. Alum isan astringent, and 
by this property it can for acertain time stop the 
pores of the skin of the hand, and consequently 
prevent any absorption of poisonous matter from 
taking place. Perhaps other astringents, as 
sulphate of copper, would answer as well, but 
alum is cheaper, easier managed, leas dangerous, 
and equally efficacious, ERINENSIS. 


WATERING PLACES-—HOOF AIL. 


From the New Genesee Farmer. 


Messrs. Editors—I1n an editorial article in the 
December number of the “ Cultivator,” page 184, 
are remarks on the subject of watering cattle in 
winter, some of which appear to be objectionable. 
The sentiment to which I refer is, ‘that it is no 
disadvantage to cattle to go a suitable distance to 
water, but rather a benefit, as promoting circulation 
in the feet, and thus preventing disease of the ex - 
tremities.’"” ‘The same idea is advanced in the 
February number of the same paper, page 22. 
And putting both articles together, we should con- 
clude the “suitable distance” for cattle to travel 
for their water in winter was from fifty to one 
hundred rods. And the advantage eet forth is the 
exercise which prevents what is called the hoof 


tail. 


‘“ Now it strikes me very lorcibly,” as the judge 


Tresistibly to the following general coucluzions— | eays, thet this course, both in theory and practice, 
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is, to say the least, somewhat objectionable. It is | three fourths of a mile for it, and when they arrive 
ithe opinion of many, that cattleshould not be com- | at the epot where water can be found it is only to 


pelled to go out of their yard for,water; and the | to be obtained by them through a hole cut in the 


following among other reasons are adduced. 


If ‘ice, which may be from eix to eighteen inches in 


water cannot be obtained by cattle without travel- | thickness. 


ling one fourth of a mile, they will many times 
sulfer exceedingly lor the wantof it, rather than go 
so far for it. If good fresh water can be had by them 
without going out of the yard, they will drink very 


I havea good spring of water about sixty rods 
from my barn, and fortwo or three winters drove 


‘my cattle to il, every day, especially in cold wea- 
‘ther. Butsince I have dug a well contiguous to 


much oftener than in the other case, especially in | my cattie yard, and put a pump in it, I find it much 


cold weather. Again. ‘The oldest and srongeat 


‘less trouble to furnish water for my stock in the 


catile will generally go first to water. When they | yard than it was even to visit the spring every day 


have drunk, they return, and on their way meet | to see that is was attainable there. 


others in the narrow enow-path, and of course 
drive them back. In which case, the youngest 
and most feeble of the herd will have much trouble 
and vexation in obtaining water at all. And again. 
The amount of manure which is dropped, and 
for the most part lost, in such case, is very consi- 
derable in the course ofthe winter, and it is by 
many farmers esteemed a matter of no small 


importance that all the manure should be saved. | 


Some say, even, that they may as well waste the 
food of cattle asthe food of plants. 

And besides, when cattle go to a spring to drink, 
especially i! the snow is deep, there will generally 
be great difficulty in reaching the water on aecount 
of the bank of snow and ice, unless they step into 
il, which catile are very unwilling to do. 1 have 
seen many watering places where caitle, in order 
to obtain a drop of water, were obligedto get 
down upon their knees, and even then obtain it 
with the greatest difficulty. 

Neither dol believe the exercise of this travel 
of catlue a considerable distance to water is of 
any advantage in preventing the hoof ail. But I 
am very strongly inclined to tie opinion, which 
was advanced some time since by Gen. M. Brooks 
of Mount Morris, and also by Heman Chapin, 
esq., of Kast Bloomfield, to wit, that the * fooi 
ail,’ or ** hoof ail,’’ as it is called, is the result of the 
Sreezing of the feet. And it would seem more pro- 
bable that the feet would become frozen by being 
first wet or covered with mud, than if they were 
kept dry and clean. 

I believe, therefore, most sincerely, that if cattle 
are kept in a well enclosed, comfortable yard, with 
open sheds, or hovels even, for their protection 
from storms, where they can have free and unin- 
terrupted access to good water, and plenty of salt, 
the yard kept constantly littered with straw, so as 
to make it always dry, and the cattle put up every 
night in a stable filled to their knees with the same 
article, they will never have the ‘ hoof ail.” 

1 know that with many a very strong prejudice 
exists against wells for the supply of water for cat- 
tle. And probably a stronger prejudice prevails 
against the labor and trouble of drawing it. But 
the expense of thus furnishing water for cattle in 
wivter is comparatively trifling; when, by an 
under drain, or any other contrivance, runuing wa- 
tercan be conveyed into the yard, so much the 
better. And in many cases this may be done with 
very little cost. But where this is impracticable 
I would pump water for all my cattle, horses and 
sheep, rather than compel them to go abroad for 
iteven though the distance did not exceed thirty 
rode. 

There are several farmers of my acquaintance, 
whose cattle, il they have any water at all during 
ihe winter, are obliged to travel from one fourth to 


And besides, 


there is much less quarreling among the cattle, 
and itis so much more comfortable for them to 
drink from a trough conveniently situated, that I 


would not be without this appendage to my barn 
yard, even though it shouild cost me $100. 
_ And moreover, alt the manure of the whole 


| herd is in the yard, intermixed with the straw and 


liter thereof, in good condition for spring use, 
which is a matter of no emall importance. 
| ‘hese, and such like, are the reasons why [ am 
|cpposed to the practice of sending cat'le from fifty 
toa hundred rods for water in winter, expressed, 
/however, with due deference to the opinions of 
more experienced herdsmen. 

Winter protection.--1 am aware there are 
'many farmers who think it a matter of no con- 
‘sequence, whether our domestic animals are 
afforded any protection from the severity of the 
‘winter. It is probably true that most of them will 
‘live through the winter without it, if they are well 
‘fed. But are we not taught a lesson on this subject 
‘from the habits of wild animals? Not one of them, 
as far as my recollection extends, is without, or 
does not provide himself with, comfortable shelter 
‘or home for the winter. Are we not told, also, from 
authority which should not be disregarded, that 
the merciful man is merciful to his beast? And 
where is the farmer, who bya profusion of the 
blessings ofa merciful Providence is made comlor- 
table, can be unmindlul of his domestic animals, 
from which he receives his food, and his raiment, 
and afford them that protection from the chilling 
blasts of winter, by which they are rendered com- 
fortable not only, but are thereby rendered much 
more profitable. 

Another very great advantage of’ stabling cat- 
tle is the saving of feed from waste. I have seen 
farmers, otherwise respectable, throw their hay 
upon the ground when covered with mud and 
filth, for the food of cattle, horses and sheep all in 
the same yard. In which case one half, at least, 
of the hay, was trod into the mud and water. But 
where cattle are stabled, cach having his mess by 
himself, and then the younger and weaker animals 
unexposed to the encroachment of the older and 
stronger, consume their food with peacefulness and 
contentment, without annoyance and without 
waste. : 

Still another advantage to be derived from this 
course of a plentiful use of straw — day in litter- 
'ing the yard and stable is, the animals are not only 
kept dry and comforiable, but the straw is all turn- 
ed toa good account. There are ‘many farmers 
| whogeem not to know what to do with thei 
‘straw. Year after year it is suffered to accumulate 
‘in immense piles aboutthe barn, till it becomes 4 
‘nuisance. Butif itis daily scattered in the post 
| for the cattle to pick upon through the day, 40 
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used for bedding in the stables, it will thas become 
impregnated with the liquids of the yard aud 
stables and mixed with the animal manure 
thereof, and thereby the quantity of manure for 
spring use will be greatly increased. By such a 
course a small stock, say of fifteen head of cattle, 
seventy-five sheep, and three horses, will supply 
three hundred loads of good manure for the corn 
and potato crop the ensuing season. ‘Tbe straw, 
thus spread frequently in the yard to some extent, 
is eaten by the stock, the balance absorbs the 
juices of the yard, becomes saturated therewith, 
and its value thus rendered four-fold greater than i! 
it were applied in its dry state. 
Yours, &c. W. Parsons. 
Thorn fill, near Lockport, Dec., 1540. 


THE CULTIVATION OF HEMP IN KENTUCKY. 


From the Agriculturist. 


[The following article, first published in the Com- 
plete Farner, was written by the Hon. Henry Clay.) 


The preparation of the ground for sowing the 
seed is by the plough and horses, until the clods 
are sufficiently pulverized or dissolved, and the 
surface of the field is rendered even and smooth, 
lt should be as carefully prepared as if it were for 
(lax. ‘This most important point, too often ne- 
lected, cannot be attended tu too much. Scarcely 
any other crop better rewards diligence and careful 
husbandry. Fall or winter ploughing is practised 
with advantage; itis indispensable in old mea- 
dows, or old pasture grounds, intended for pro- 
ducing hemp. 

Plants for seed are ordinarily reared in a place 
distinct from thatin which they are cultivated for 
the lint. In this respect, the usage is dillerent 
lrom that which is understood to prevail in Eu- 
rope. ‘The seeds which are intended to repro- 
duce seeds for the crop of the next year, are 
sowed in drills about four feet apart. When they 
are grown sufficiently to distinguish between the 
male and female stalks, the former are pulled 
aud thrown away, and the latter are thinned, 
leaving the stalks separated seven or eight inches 
tom each other. This operation is usually per- 
lormed inthe blooming season, when the sexual 
character of the plants is easily discernible ; the 
ale alone blossoming, and, when agitated, 
throwing off farina, a yellow dust or flour, which 
lalls and colors the ground, or any object that 
comes in contact with it. A few of the male 
plants had better be lefi, scattered through the 
drill, until the farina is completely discharged, 
lot an obvious reason. Between the drills a 
plough is run sufficiently ofien to keep the ground 
tee from weeds and grass; and between the 
stalks in each drill the hoe is employed for the 
same object. The seed plants are generally cut 
diler the first smart frost, between, the 25th Sep- 
tember and the middle of October, and carried 
‘0 a barn or stack-yard, where the seeds are 
easily detached by the common flail. ‘They 
should be gathered afier a slight, but before a 
“evere [rost ; and, as they fall out very easily, it 


is advisable to haul the plants on a sled, and if 


“oovenient, when they are wet. If transported 
°n a cart or wagon, a sheet should be spread to 
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catch the seed as they shatter out. Afler the 
seeds are separated, the stalks which bore them 
being too large, coarse; and harsh, to produce 
lint, are usually thrown away ; they may be pro- 
fitably employed in making charcoal for the use 
of powder-mills. In Europe, where the male 
and female plants are promiscuously grown to- 
gether in the same field, both for seeds and for 
lint, the male stalks are first gathered, and the 
female suflered to remain growing until the seeds 
are ripe, when they are also gathered ; the seeds 
secured and tint obtained, alier the rotting, from 
both descriptions. 

Alier the seeds are thrashed out, it is advisable 
to spread themon a floor, to cure properly and 
prevent their rotting, before they are finally put 
away for use the next spring. Seeds are not 
generally used unless they were secured the fall 
previous to their being sown, as it is believed they 
will not vegetate if older ; but it has been ascer- 
tained that when they are properly cured and 
kept dry, they will come up afier the first year. 
It is important to prevent them from heating, 
which destroys the vegetating property, and for 
that purpose they should be thinly spread on a 
sheltered floor. 

‘The seeds, whether to reproduce seeds only, or 
the lint, are sowed about the same time. Opi- 
nions vary as to the best period. It depends a 
good deal upon the season. The plant is very 
tender when it first shoots up, and is affected by 
frost. Some have sowed as early as the Ist of 
April ; but it is generally agreed, that all the 
month of May, and about the 10th of it espe- 
cially, is the most favorable time. An expe. 
rienced and successful hemp grower, in the neigh- 
borhood of Lexington, being asked the best time 
to sow hemp, answered, immediately before a 
rain. And undoubtedly it is very fortunate to 
have a moderate rain directly aller sowing. 

When the object is to make a crop of hemp, 
the seeds are sown broad-cast. ‘The usual quan- 
lity isa bushel and a half to the acre ; but here 
again the farmers diller, some using two bushels 
oreventwo and a half. Much depends on the 
strength and fertility of the soil, and the care 
with which it has been prepared, as well as the 
season. ‘I'o these causes may be ascribed the 
diversity of opinion and practice. The ground 
can only sustain and nourish a certain quantity 
of plants; and if that limit be passed, the surplus 
will be smothered in the growth. When the 
seeds are sown, they are ploughed or harrowed 
in; ploughing in best in old ground, as it avoids 
the injurious effect of a beating rain, and the con- 
sequent baking of the earth. It would be also be- 
neficial subsequently to roll the ground witha 
heavy roller. 

Afier the seeds are sown, the labors of the cul- 
livator are suspended, until the plants are ripe, 
and in a state to be gathered ; every thing in the 
intermediate time being leli to the operations of 
nature. If the season be favorable until the 
plants are sufficiently high to shade the grounds 
(which they will do in a few weeks, at six or 
eight inches’ height,) there is strong probability 
of agood crop. When they attain that height, 


but few articles sustain the eflect of bad seasons 
better than hemp. 
It is generally ripe and ready to be gathered 





about the middle of August, varying according to 
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the time of sowing. Some sow at different pe- 
riods, in order that the crop may not all ripen at 
the same time, and that a press of labor in rear- 


ing it may be thus avoided. The maturity of 


the plant is determined by the evaporation of the 
farina, already noticed, and the leaves of the 
plant exhibiting a yellowish hue: it is then gene- 
tally supposed to be ripe, but it is safest to waita 
few days longer. Very little attentive observa- 
tion will-enable any one to judge when it is fully 
ripe. Inthat respect itis a very accommodating 
crop, for if gathered a little too soon, the lint is 
not materially injured, and it will wait the leisure 
of the farmer some ten days or a fortnight alter 
it is entirely ripe. 

Two modes of gathering the plants are prac- 
tised, one -by pulling them up by the roots, an 
easy operation by an able-bodied man, and the 
other by cutting them about two inches (the 
nearer the better) above the surface of the ground. 
from a quarter to a third of an acre is the com- 
mon task of an average laborer, whether the one 
or the other mode is practised. ‘The objections to 
pulling are, that the plants with their roots re- 
maining connected with them, are not afterwards 
so easily handled in the several operations which 
they must undergo ; that all parts of the plant do 
not rot equally and alike, when exposed to the 
dew and rain: and, finally, that before you put 
them to the brake, when the root should be sepa- 
rated from the stalk, the root drags off with it 
some of the lint. ‘Fhe objection to cutting is, 
that you lose two or three inches of the best part 
of the plant nearest the root. Pulling being the 
most ancient method, is most generally practised. 
I prefer, upon the whole, cutting ; and I believe 
the number who prefer itis yearly increasing. 
When pulled, it is done with the hand, which is 
better for the protection of an old leather giove. 
‘The laborer catches twenty or thirty plants toge- 
ther, with both hands, and by aeudden jerk draws 
them without much difficulty. 
cutting is performed with a knile, often made out 
of an old scythe, resembling a sickle, though not 
so long, but broader. This knife is applied much 
inthe same way as the sickle, except that the 
laborer stoops more. 

W hether pulled or cut, the plants are carefully 
laid on the ground, the evener the better, to cure; 
which they do in two or three daye, in dry wea- 
ther. A light rain falling on them whilst lying 


Aown is thought by some to be beneficial, inas- | 


much as the leaves, of which they should be 
deprived, may be easier ehaken off or detached. 
When cured, the plants are set up in the field in 
whieh they were produced, in shocks of conve- 
nient size, the roots or but-ends resting on the 
ground, and the tops united above by a band 
made of the plants themselves. Previous to 
putting them up in shocks, most cultivators tie the 
plants in small hand bundles of such a size as 
that each can be conveniently held in one hand. 
Before the shocks are formed, the leaves of the 
plants should be rapidly knocked off with a rough 
paddle or hooked stick. Some suffer the plants 
10 remain in these ehocks until the plants are 
spread down to be rotted. Others, again, collect 
the shocks together as svon as they can command 
leisure, fang it is clearly the best,) and form them 
joto stacks. 

A few furmerg permit these stacks to remain 


The operation of 
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overa whole year, before the plants are exposed 

to be rotted. By remaining that period in stalks, 
| the plants go through a sweat, or some other pro- 
cess, that improves very much the appearance, 
and, 1 believe, the quality of the lint, and this 
improvement fully compensates the loss of time 
in bringing it to market. The lint has a soft 
texture and a lively hue, resembling water-rotted 
hemp; and f once sold a box of it in the Bahi- 
more market at the price of Russia hemp. In 
every other respect, the plants are treated as if 
they were net kept over a year. 

The method of dew-rotting is that which is 
generally practised in Kentucky. The lint so 
spread is not so good for many purpoges, ant 
especially for rigging and ships, as when the 
plants have been rotted by immersion in water. or, 
as it is generally termed, water-rotted. The 
greater value, and consequently higher price of 
the article, prepared in the latter way, has 
induced more and more of our farmers every year 
to adopt it; and if that prejudice were subdued, 
which every American production unfortunately 
encounters when it is firet introduced and comes 
in contact witha rival European commodity, | 
think it probable that ina few years we should 
be able to dispense altogether with foreign hemp. 
The obstacles which prevent the general practice 
of water-rotting are, the want of water at the 
best season fur the operation, which is the month 
of September; a repugnance to the change of an 
old habit; and a persuasion, which has some 
foundation, that handling the plants after their 
submersion in water during that month is injurious 
to health. ‘The first and last of these obstacles 
would be removed by water-rotting early in the 
winter, or in the spring. The only difference in 
the operation, performed at those seasons and in 
the month of September, would be, that the 
plants would have to remain longer in soak be- 
fore they were sufficiently rotted. 

The plants are usually spread down to be dew- 
rotted from the middle of October to the middle 
of December. A farmer who has a large crop 
op hand puts them down at different times for his 
convenience in handling and dressing them. 
Autumnal rotting is more aptto give the linta 
dark and unsightly color than winter rotiing. The 
best ground to expose the plants upon is meadow 
or grass land, but they are not unfrequently 
spread over the same field on which they grow. 
|The length of time they ought to remain exposed 
depends upon the degree of moisture and the 
temperature of the weather that prevail. Ina 
very wet and warm spell five or six weeks may 
be long enough. Whether they have been 
sufficiently rotted or not is determined by exper'- 
ment. A handful is taken and broken by the 
hand or applied to the brake, when it can be ea- 
sily ascertained, by the facility with which the 
lint can be detached from the stalk, if it be pro- 
perly rotted. If the plants remain on the groun 
too tong, the fibres lose some of their strength 
though a few days longer than necessary, in cold 
weather, will not do any injury. If they are 
taken up too soon, that is, before the lint can he 
‘easily separated from the woody part of the stain. 
‘itis harsh, and the process of breaking is difficult 
‘and troublesome. Snow-rotting, that is, whe? 
the plants, being spread out, remain long enough 
ito rot, (which however requires a greater lengt! 
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of time,) bleaches the lint, improves the quality, | 
and makes it nearly as valuable as if it had been 
water-rotted. 

After the operation of. rotting is performed, the 
plants are again collected together, put in shocks 
or stacks, or, which is still better put under a shed 
or some covering. When it is designed to break 
and dress them immediately, they are frequently 
set up against some neighboring fence. The 
best period for breaking and dressing is in the 
months of February and March, and the best 
sort of weather, frosty nights and clear thawing 
days. ‘The brake cannot be used advantageously 
in wet or moist weather. [tis almost invariably 
ysed in this state out of doors and without any 
cover; and to assist its operation, the laborer 
olien makes a large fire near it, which serves the 
double purpose of drying the plants and warming 
himself, It could not be usedin damp weather 
ina house without a kiln or some other means of 
drying the stalks. 

The brake in general use is the same hand 
brake which was originally introduced and has 
been always employed here, resembling, though 
longer than the common flax brake. It is so well 
kuown as to rendera particular description of it, 
perhaps, unnecessary. It is a rough contrivance, 
set upon four legs, about two and a half feet high. 
The brake consists of two jaws with slits on each, 
the lower jaw fixed and immovable, and the 
upper one movable, so that it may be lified up 
by means ofa handle inserted into a head or block 
at the front end of it. ‘The lower jaw has three 
slats or teeth, made of tough white oak, and the 
upper two, arranged approaching to about two 
inches in front, and in such manner that the slats 
are about six or seven feet in length, six inches 
indepth, and about two inches in. thickness in 
their lower edges; they are placed cdgewise, 
rounded a little on their upper edges, which are 
sharper than those below. ‘The laborer takes 
his stand by the side of the brake, and grasping 
in his left hand as many of the stalks as he can 
conveniently hold, with his right hand he seizes 
the handle in the head of the upper jaw, which 
he lifis, and throwing the handiul of stalks be- 
(ween the jaws, repeatedly strikes them by lilting 
and throwing down the upper jaw. These suc- 
cessive strokes break the woody or reedy part of 
the stalks into small pieces or shoes, which fall 
off during the process. He assists their disengage- 
ment by striking the handlul against a stake, or 
with a small wooden paddle, until the lint or bark 
entirely clean, and completely separated from 
the woody particles. 

After the above operation is performed, the hemp 
may be scutched, to sofien it, and to strengthen the 
threads. ‘That process however, is not thought 
to be profitable, and is not therefore generally per- 
lormed by the grower, butis lefi tothe manufacturer, 
48 Well as that of beating and hackling it. Scutch- 
ing is done by the laborer taking in his left hand 
a hand{ul of the lint, and grasping it firmly; then 
aying the middle of it upon a semi-circular notch 
of a perpendicular board of the scutching-frame, 
and striking with the edge of the scutch that part 
of the lint which hangs down on the board. After 
s\ving it repeated strokes, he shakes the handful 
of lint, replaces it ona notch, and continues to 
‘trike and turn all parts of it, until it is sufficiently 
cleansed, and the fibres appear to be even and 








straight, 
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The usual daily task of an able-bodied hand at 
the brake is eighty pounds weight; but there is a 
greater diflerence not only in the state of the wea- 
ther and the condition of the stalks, produeed by 
the greater or less degree in which they have 
been rotted, but in the dexterity with which the 
brake is employed. Some hands have been 
known to break from one hundred and filly to two 
hundred pounds per day. ‘The laborer ties up in 
one common bundle the work cf one day, and in 
this state it is taken to market and sold. From 
what has been mentioned, it may be inferred, asthe 
fact is that the hemp of some growers is in a much 
better condition than that of others, When it has 
been carelessly handled or not sufficiently cleansed, 
a deduction is made /rom the price by the purchaser. 
It is chiefly bought in our villages, and manulac- 
tured into cotton bagging, bales, and other kinds 
of untarred cordage. The price is uot uniform. 
The extremes have been as low as three and us 
high as eight dollara for the fong hundred, the 
customary mode of selling it. ‘The most general 
price during a term of many years has been 
from four.to five dollars. At five doilars it com- 
pensates well the labor of the grower, and is 
considered more profitable than any thing else 
the farmer has cultivated. 

The quantity of net hemp produced to the acre 
is from six hundred to one thousand weight, vary- 
ing according to the fertility and preparation of the 
soil and the state of the season. It is said that 
the quantity which any field will produce may be 
anticipated by the average height of the plants 
throughout the field. ‘Thus if the plants will ave- 
rage eight feet in height, the acre will yield eight 
hundred weight of hemp; each foot in height 
corresponding to a hundred weight of the lint. 

Hemp exhausts the soil slowly, if at all. An old - 
and successlul cultivator told me that he had ta- 
ken thirteen or fourteen successive crops from the 
same field, and that the last was the best. That 
was, however, probably owing to a concurrence 
of favorable circumstances. Nothing cleanses 
and prepares the earth better for other crops (es- 
pecially for small grain or grasses) than hemp. 
It eradicates all weeds, and when it is taken off, 


leaves the field not only. clean, but smovth and 
even.” 


IMPROVED BREED OF HOGS. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 

There has heen much controversy in Kentucky 
in reference to the relative merits of the various 
breeds of improved hogs; and the subject has in- 
deed engendered some of the spirit of partizan- 
ship. IJtis not our purpose to take a side in the 
controversy ; being determined to deal with the 
utmost impartiality towards the advocates olf each 
of the various breeds. Our object shall be, in 
conducting this paper to take such a course as 
will serve to bring out the facts referring to the 
merits of all subjects in which the farmer is inter- 
ested. While we deem an honest collision of 
sentiment favorable to the investigation of truth ; 
we deprecate that partizan spirit which has an 
exceedingly keen vision in looking at one side of 
a subject and is utterly blind io viewing the other, 
Long ago, and repeatedly since, we proposed a 
test by which the relative merits of the various 


| breeds of hogs could be satisfactorily ascertained ; 


and that was, to rear a large number of each 
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breed, under the usual mode of treatment which ! tered December 17, near a month later, when four. 


the county is compelled to adupt, noting carefully 
all the facts involved in the experiment. When 
this proposition was first made, it wae objected, 
that the demand for blooded pigs, for breeders, was 
too great to allow a sufficient number of them to | 
be devoted to the experiment. The “pig busi- 
ness’’ is indeed too profitable to be abandoned for 
the sake of making experiments and we have 
strong doubts whether any of the prominent 
breeders of the various vaunted breeds can ever 
be induced to go iuto such an experiment as is 
proposed. But the object can be effected in spite 
of them and without their co-operation. Many 
farmers have purchased blooded pigs, not for the 
purpose of going into the “pig business,’’ Dut of 
improving their stock; and they will rear their pro- 
geny ; not under the stuffing and gorging system, 
but in the usual way, and the resu!ts of such treat- 
ment will indicate jhe best breeds. It cannot be 
long till we shall have reports of practical experi- 
ments, showing the entire treatment, the ages, the 
amount of food consumed, the weights attained, 
travelling qualities, &c. &c. This is the kind of 
information we have sought to elicit, because we 
believe it the only satisfactory kind. 

We have some facts, relating !o various breeds, 
which we take the liberty of gleaning from our 
private correspondence, believing that the writers 
can have no objection to their publication. The 
facts are interesting in themselves and may lead to 
the developement of others more explicit and satis- 
factofty. 

We begin with the statemeut of an experiment 
by Mr. B. P. Gray of Woodford, made in the 
usual practice of rearing hogs. It will be recol- 
lected that we published an experiment (Vol. 3, 
p. 142,) of this gentleman upon half blood Thin 
rinds, highly favorable to that breed. The pre- 
sent experiment relates to some pigs by an Irish 
boar out of half blood Thin rind sows, and a com- 





parison between them and some pigs of scrub 
breed. ‘The result will astound two classes of) 
men,—those who deny the great superiority of | 
blood and those who aflect to ridicule the Irish | 
und Thin rind hogs, for neither of them are now | 
considered the “tashionable” breed. We have | 
the notes before us furnished by Mr. Gray and | 
no one who knows him will doubt the correctness | 
of his statements.” And it is proper tosay that he 
is not a ** pig dealer;” his hogs were reared and 
killed for the use of his own family ; and no one 
must regard this notice either as a “puff or an | 
cdvertisement in disguise.” 

He killed 46 hogs last fall. Of these, 22 were 
ecrubs, pigved in October, 1839; the residue were 
out of half blood ‘Thin rind sows by an Irish boar, 
22 of them pigged in January 1840, and the other 
two pigged in October 1839 about the time of the 
scrubs. ‘The scrub pigs were well wintered in 
the usual way; and as soon as the blooded pigs 
were weaned, the whole 46 were turned together 
and well treated. ‘The clover was good but the 
rye was very indifferent [nobody grew good rye 
last summer.] ‘The whole were put up together 
in a pen on the 15th Sept. 1840, to be fattened on 
corn. Now mark the result. 

The 22 blooded pigs, pigged in January 1840, 
slaughtered November 19, ten months old, weigh- 
ed neat, 5120 pounds, being an average of 232) 
pounds each, neat. 

‘The 22 scrubs, pigged in October 1839, slaugh- 





teen months old, weighed neat, 3930 pounds, be. 
ing an average of 178 pounds each, neat. 

So the scrubs, four months older, and fed on 
corn near a month longer, averaged each 5 
pounds less than the average of the blooded pige, 

The two blooded pigs, pigged about the same 
time of the scrubs, and killed a month sooner 
weighed respectively 306 and 298 pounds, neat, 

The heaviest blooded pig weighed, neat, 296 
pounds, the lightest, 193 ;the heaviest scrub, 206, 
lightest, 104. 

These facts need no comment; they speak for 
themselves and every farmer can make his calev. 
lations as to the relative value of blooded and 


common pigs. The scrub pigs were considered 


of good stock ; and we presume the weights they 
attained will prove them equal to the average of 
common hogs. 

Mr. Joseph Reed, of Montgomery county, had 
6 pigs, pigged about the first of April, by Dr. 
Combs’ Berkshire boar, out of a common sow, 
which averaged 175 |bs. neat, killed about the 
middle of November, when seven and a half 
months o!ld--ordinary treatment. 

We will now quote from a letter by Dr. Martin, 
dated Dec. 7, 1840. He is a distinguished breeder 
of caitle and various breeds of hogs, but is un- 
derstood to be an advocate of the Woburn hogs: 

* Now for avoirdupois. I sold to Henry Savory, 
five hogs of Woburn blood, that were two and 
three years old—three year olds had been used 
as boars. No. 1, weighed 640 Ibe; No. 2, 630; 
No. 3, 660; No. 4, 748; No. 5, 824. 74 off each 
for weight of breeching—I have sent this to the 
Keatucky Farmer. 

“ { had some pigs, pigged 23d of last December ; 


they were kept with their mother, alter some cat- 
‘tle, until April, when they were turned on grass, 


and lst July upon rye that was less than two 
bushels to the acre, (what was cut and [ cut the 
best of it,) after which about a hundred were 
turned upon a stubblefield and they had access to 
an apple-orchard of one hundred trees, winter 
fruit, very litte down until astorm 3d October. 
They stayed here until put up to fatten and were 
killed 17th November and weighed neat meat 261. 
These were the refuse of the Woburns—I don’t 
know what the best would bave done. I killeda 
pig, a little older than Gov. Wickliffe’s boar which 
was pigged 14th February, with same kind ol 
ireatment as the last, that weighed 250 Ibs. neat. 
[killed a refuse pig, much the least in the litter, 
pigzed 14th May, half white Berkshire and hall 
W oburn—killed Nov. 17, that weighed 110 neat 
meat. ‘The best of this litter, I think, (a mere mat- 
ter of opinion, ) would have weighed 200 lbs. each. 

The statement in reference to the big hogs, 8° 
far as relates to the expense of their keep, the 
quantity of food consumed, and the length of time 
they were fully fed, is about as definite and satis- 
factory as the phrase—“big as a piece of chalk. 
And the Doctor had been more satisfactory, '9 
reference to the pigs, had he stated the length o! 
time they were corn fed. 

Our next quotation is from a letter by A. B. 
Allen, Esq., of Buffalo, New York, a distinguis)- 
ed breeder and advocate of Berkshire hogs, undet 
date, Columbus, Ohio, December 9, 1840; and 
we are glad to find one so eminent, concurring in 


| our views as to the proper mode of ascertain!vg 


the real merits of the various breeds : 
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« But to return to Berkshires. 1 know that 
the Woburns can beat the present Berkshires* in 
weight at same age, but thatis nothing. The 
only fair and proper teet would be such as you 
propose, 50 or 100 head of each grown up and 
fatted in the common farming way of the coun- 
(ry, an accurate account kept of their food, and 
then see which has given the most and best pork 
for it ; nothing less than this would be eatisfactory. 
But can Dr. Martin show a gain of upwards of 
three months, of three pounds per day, as’ the 
Brentnalls made a Berkshire barrow do last win- 
ter? Vide their statement in Mareh or April 
number of Cultivator. I have just made a most 
superb importation from England and have every 
satisfactory evidence from the persons who bred 
them, that the families from which they are de- 
rived will galn 13 to 2 lb. per day, made barrows 
and shoved in their feed, for the first year of their 
lives. A pair of pigs, eent with one of the sows, 
has gained since littered in April 1 lbs. per day 
each up to the present time, and one of the boars 
actually weighed on the scales, on arrival, 520 Ibs. 
at 18 months old, though thin in flesh. My 
brother will make a statement of them either in 
his own or my name, for December or January 
number of the Cultivator. ‘They had not arrived 
when I left; but he says they show great vigor 
and constitution ; and, notwithstanding their size, 
areequal in fineness of point to my very best 
shakerand other stock. The oldest boar, he adds, 
is superior to any thing he eversaw, not except- 
ing the last sent out by Hawes to Lossing and the 
Brentnalls—their color and characteristics same 
as Hawes’ importations. The stock of my Prince 
Regent, imported last fall, has proved very fine 
and hastaken premiums wherever exhibited, but 
itis hardly large enough to suit Kentucky. in 
this valley, [the Scioto] and in New York, ’tis 
much admired. Breeders here tell me they don’t 
want a bigger hog than 300 /bs. at 18 months ; and 
afew large Berkshires 1 brought down won’t sell 
at all among them, while the medium size go ra- 
pidly. As to their driving, I know the longest 
legged ones cant be beaten in mud or any where 
ele. I give you an extract of a letter just re- 
ceived from John Mahard, jr., of Cincinnati, one 
of the largest pork packers there. He wrote me 
unsolicited in the way of business. 

‘We have just-got through cutting and packing 

1380 hogs, for J. B. Kenney, esq. and others, 

Who drove them from near Georgetown, Ky.,a 
distance of about 80 to 100 miles and in the drove 
f hey had five or six half blood Berkshires and 
they stated that they stood the journey better than 
any other hogs in the drove ; and although several 
: of the common hogs gave out and had to be left 
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0 hind, every one of the half Berkshires came 
; safe through to market.” 
. _To be sure this is but a small and partial expe- 


iment, but it goes to prove my assertions regard- 
” ing their driving qualities ; and as Mr. Kenney is 











4 one of your neighbors, I suggest your obtaining 

x the statement from him and publishing it.” 
Veshall conclude now, by an extract from a 

B. letter written by agentleman of Madison (that 

h- Cine hog raising county) to a correspondent in 
" 





€, who transcribed it in a private letter un- 
Cet 


te we shall anon with others I am going to im- 
































der date December 23, but with no view of its 
publication. As tothe conclusions of the writer 
favorable to one breed and unfavorable to others, 
they would carry more weight, had he stated the 
facts and grounds on which they are based. But 
the writer appears to have exerted an active spirit 
of investigation, and he, too, coincides with us, 
that the gorging system does not furnish the true 
test. We would thank him for his facts. 

‘Mr. —— and myself endeavored at the Win- 
chester fair to determine which, among the sv- 
veral rival breeds of hogs, is the best. We care- 
fully examined the epecimens of each that were 
exhibited there, and concluded that the very best 
of each, reared in the best manner, is not a fair 
test of their relative value or their merits ; be- 
cause we sometimes see individual animals pos- 
sessing that conformation which experience has 
proved constitutes them the most valuable of their 
species, which has been the result of accident 
aided by extraordinary care and judgment in 
rearing, and is not a characteristic of their race. 
It is sometimes the case too, that this form is im- 
parted by a single cross and never appears in 
their progeny. It is a fact also, that one particu- 
lar breed of fine animals, crossed upon an inferior 
race, gives to the produce but little if any of its 
own merits; whilst a different breed, crossed upon 
an inferior race, will make a great improvement. 
We therefore determined that the best mode of 
settling this matter would be to examine those 
different breeds in general and not in particular in- 
dividuals: too see them under indifferent as well 
as good treatment, and inspect the cross of each 
upon our common stock kept as stock hogs gene- 
rally are. This course of examination we com- 
menced at your house. We have since looked at 
other herds. We haveseen the cross of the Wo- 
burn, the Berkshire and the Grazier, upon the 
various breeds of scrub hogs, and after a tedious 
and rigid investigation of the claims of all of 
them, through their crosses and in themselves, for 
all the purposes for which they are designed, we 
unhesitatingly pronounce the Woburn the best 
hog. We have seen them crossed in every way 
and the result has been invariably, an obvious 
and decided improvement. I could give you some 
facts in relation toother favorite breeds, crossed 
upon the scrubs, of which perhans you are not 
apprised, that detract much from their merit and 
high standing in my esteem; but as you are the 
owner of all those different breeds, I will say no- 
thing here upon that subject.” 

This is strong language, and we repeat that the 
writer should substantiate his opinions by the 
facte. 

We have now had the various breeds long 
enough to judge of them by their real merits; and 
we repeat our call for facts, ascertained in prac- 
tice. We mean to show fair play and do full jus- 
tice to all; andif the facts regarding the mer- 
rits and relative value of each of the vaunted 
breeds, be not made known, it shall be the fault of 
the breeders themselves. Give us, then, facts, 
proving the superiority of your various breeds. 
State your treatment fully and fairly and then 
give us your arguments in avoirdupois. No 
humbugging puffs will be admitted; we have had, 
in all conscience, too much of them already. In- 
telligible, practical facts are now due; let’s have 
them. 
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THE FOURTH AGRICULTURAL MEKTING.— 
LIVE STOCK. 


From the Boston Courier. 


The fourth agricultural meeting wae held at the 
State House, on the evening of the 4th inst., Hon. 
PD. P. King in the chair. The subject of dis- 
cussion was live stock. 

Mr. Colman introduced the subject by a suc- 
cinct account of the various breeds which had been 
and were to be found in the country; enumerating 
and describing the native stock, the Devon, the 
Hereford, the Yorkshire. the Holderness, the Al- 
derney, the improved Durham Short Horn, the 
Ayrshire, and lastly a new race, which, by the 
skill and perseverance of a gentleman from whom 
the meeting would hear presently, had been form- 
ed in our vicinity; and in some respects was not 
surpassed by any breed known among us, or in 
the world, particularly for the richness of their 
milk and the amount of batter obtained from it. 

He proceeded to speak of some remarkable 
animals of our native breed which had fallen un- 
der his observation. ‘The Oakes cow, which in 
one instance made 194 Ibs. butter per week; an 
average of more than 16 lbs. per week for three 
months in succession, and 484 Ibs. from Ist May 
to 30:h December in one year, besides suckling a 
calf for six} weeks; of the Nourse cow, formerly 
owned by Col. Pickering, ‘rom which more than 
14 lbs. per week were obtained for four euccessive 
months ; of a cow at Stockbridge, which, in three 
successive years, made 900 Ibs. butter; of a cow 
owned in Shelburn, which produced 335 Ibs. but- 
ler in one year; and a cow in North-Adams, | 
which produced 425 lbs. butter in one year. 

These were extraordinary examples. Others 
might be found. But they are individual instan- 
ces; and among our native stock we have no es- 
tablished race of animals, whose excellent quali- 
ties may be pronounced fixed by always breeding 
from the very best, unless it be in the case alrea- 
dy referred to. 

In England, great attention for more than half 
a century had been paid to this subject, and by the 
highest skill and the most determined persever- 
ance, valuable races had been formed. Bakewell | 
may he said to have begun these improvements. 
The Messrs. Collins pursued it with distinguished 
ability and liberality. The country patronized 





and encouraged such improvements by the most | 
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sure of seeing, especially some of the splendid 
ithportations made by spirited citizens from Ohio 
the beauty of which animals, their admirable 
symmetry, and the perfection to which art, guided 
by the most philosophical principles, had carried 
these improvements, excited the highest admira- 
tion. He then proceeded to speak of the distin. 
guished liberality of a gentleman in the vicinity 
of Boston, who, with a view to obtain the best 
milking siock known abroad, had imported large: 
ly of the Ayrshire, a stock deemed abroad the beet 
stock known for dairy purposes. This same gen- 
tleman, with his customary public spirit, had gi- 
ven away many of these animals with a view to 
the improvement of the stock and had in the most 
liberal manner rendered these improvements ac- 
cessible to any farmers who chose to avail them- 
selves of them. The Massachusetts Agricultu- 
ral Society, with their usual liberality, had done 
the same. 


Mr. Colman having gone to some extent into 
the characteristics of the different breeds, from 
personal observation, inquiry, and experiment, 
concluded by saying that a gentleman present by 
his invitation, who was well skilled in the subject 
now under discusssion, and was himself the found- 
er of the race of animals to which he had re- 
ferred, would detail fully his progress and success 
in forming this new race of animals; and would 
give them, before the meeting closed, ocular de- 
monstration of the superlative qualiiy of their 
cream. 


Col. Samuel Jaques of Charlestown, the well 
known superintendent of the Stock Farm at Ten 
Hills, then addressed the meeting at come length, 
but with much good sense, and excellent humor. 


He had long personal experience in this case. 


He deemed the improvement of the live stock of 


our country matter of the highest moment to the 
agricultural and the whole community. There 
were several varieties of animals, as already re- 
ferred to. He was particularly desirous of finding 
a race exactly suited to our soil and climate. 

We may, perhaps, form a breed better adapted 
fo our purposes than any foreign breed now 
known. But as any great improvement could not 
be carried through and established under half a 
century, it would be wise to avail ourselves ol 
what had been done abroad, as far as it might 
meet our purposes. ‘- 

In 1819, he gave $600 for a bull calf, in order 


liberal prices paid for the improved stock; 1000 to make across with some of our best cows.— 
guineas having been given at a public sale ‘or the | Much skill is requisite in selecting the cow, as well 


Messrs. Collins’s celebrated bull Comet; and 400 | as the bull; but out of a thousand brought to him, 


and 600 guineas having been sometimes given there was no! one, which he found suitable. 
for a cow, and more than 100 guineas fora calf. 


' oski . obtained 
Mr. Colman proceeded to say that no perma- | Ralph Haskins of Dorehester had 


nent improvement can be made but by intelligence | 


of observation and long continued perseverance 


animals with a special reference to the most de- 
sirable qualities. We have great advantages in 
this country, inasmuch as we can at once avail 
ourselves of the improvements made in Great 
Britain ; and if the introduction of their stock would 
be an advantage, the best animals could be ob- 
tained at once. 


Mr. Colman spoke of the various importations | 


which had been made by different public-spirited 


individuals, many of which he had had the plea- | 


| 
| 


in selecting the best from the best, and breeding | 


| body, and fine silky feel. 
with Ceelebs, an imported bull, 


from a farmer’s yard in Groton, a cow distin- 
guished for the extraordinary richness of her milk. 
She was of a deep red; resembling, in some of 
spects, the Devon race ; but not known [0 _ 
any foreign blood in her. She had a capaciov 
( This cow was crosstt 
of the Durham 
remarkable 


blood. Calebs had produced some 


. . { 
‘milkers. It wasin this way, Mr. Jaques thougli! 


best to lay the foundation of an improved _ 
His object was to obtain a stock eminent for 
dairy properties. 


° m . (a 
Having succeeded, acccording to his expee 
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tions, in producing a race distinguished for the 
richness of their milk, he chose to denominate it 
the Creampot breed; and he had now proceeded 
as far a8 the filih generation, and had already six- 
iy animals, more or less tinctured with this blood. 
He went, as he said, for blood, and whatever sur- 
prise it might excite, he was confident in saying, 
that he would breed animals to order. He would 
proceed upon the same principle as that on which 
the painter applies his lamp-black to his white 


lead; and in respect to cattle, as rumps of beef 


sold in market for a shilling per pound, and shins 
for three cents, he would seek to make the rumps 
large, and the shins small. 

Farmers admitted this principle of breeding, in 
respect to sheep; so they would cross their Merino 
with their native, until, by successive steps, they 
improved their wool from one half'to three quar- 
ters and seven eighths grade. 
agree to make wool to order, if you would promise 
them one dollar per pound. [t is the same with 
cattle. Stock on the Exchange may be changed 
and transferred at once. Live stock is not dis- 
posed ol so easily. It requires four years to pro- 
duce a call, and eight years a second, that is, be. 
fore you can determine their properties. 

The race-horse is not popular among us. We 
want a horse that will do all kinds of work. ‘This 
was obtained by a cross of the full-blood race- 
horse with the thorough-bred Normandy. ‘This 
colt was given, by a gentleman in Canada, to a 
Vermont farmer by the name of Morgan. This 
was the foundation of a distinguished breed. This 
horse would run eighty rods in filteen seconds. 
He could pick out a Morgan horse, among a hun- 
dred. ‘The combination of two of the best bloods, 
in this case, gave a general character. ‘This horse 
is of eminent endurance, docile, obedient, rugged; 
and is a full hand for the best whip. 

Celebs had no pedigree, but there was good 
reason to believe that he was a direct descendant 
fom the stock of Messrs. Collins. He was con- 
ident taat by a cross of Celebs with a suitable 
hative cow, he should succeed in his object of ob- 
laining rich milk and excellent butter- properties. 


He had now in milk the third generation, and four | 


quarts of her milk had made one pound of butter. 
The milk contains so little that cannot be made 
into butter, that in his belief one hundred pounds 


: her cream would produce ninety-five pounds ot 
utter, 


He had now twenty-eight cows and heifers of 


ihis stock; and at his pleasure he could breed his 
‘lock with orange color or yellow round the eye, 
a mahogany color, white bags and black teats, 
might be desired. Thig may seem incredible, 
Ulnot more incredible than the present rate of 
'avelling on railroads would have seemed to an 
individual who lived a hundred. years ago. 

Most cows which are used by the farmers for 
eeders, have no more claims for that object than 
a skunk would have. He prefers, in selecting a 
‘lable breeder, to trust his hands than his eyes. 
“© wants to have a silky, elusiic feel. ‘The dif- 
ee in the feel of animals, that is, of theirskin, 
ey the difference between a two doilar negro- 
* and a fourteen dollar broadcloth. ‘Che dif- 
Teice in fatting animals arises from the thrilti- 


at 


‘enty-five pounds of rough tallow, another, of 2 


» 


All farmers would | 


he ° : : . ° : 
“Ss of their constitutions, so that while upon half 
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better kind, would produce a hundred and seven- 
ty-five pounds. He was told by one visiter that 
he had oiled his stock; and on a visitto Mr, Phin- 
ney’s farm ion Lexington, a farmer who had been 
at his place found himself able, among half a 
dozen calves, to select two of the Cream-pot 
breed, simply by the feel. + 

The breeding of swine had been carried to great 
perfection among us. Improvements in neat stock 
lew would undertake. Sheep are very profitable 
stock, with an amount adapted to the size of the 
farm. ‘The Merino and Saxony are deemed too 
tender for our climate, and produce mutton of 
small size forthe market. The Saxony wool is 
too fine for general use. He had had the Leices- 
ter, the Lincolnshire, the new Leicester, the Tu- 
nisian sheep, and the South-Down. For profit, 
he upon the whole decidedly preferred the South- 
Down. They were quiet, broad and flat in the 
back, full in the twist, round in the thigh, and pre- 
sented a fine leg of mutton. The diflerence be- 


tween a South-Down leg of mutton, and that of 


a common sheep, was the diflerence between the 
thigh of a goose and that of a dunghill fowl. 
Sheep give a valuable yearly return, but much 
depends on the kind. 

The Berkshire and the Mackay breed of swine 
do not cost so much in the keeping as the common 
breeds, but the return is much greater. He in- 
sists much upon the breed. You cannot make a 
race-horse out of a Canadian runt, if you should 
have a groom at each leg; nor by any art bring 
him to run four miles at a heat, and repeat. You 
might as well attempt to produce upon a scrub- 
pear the fruit of the St. Michael’s. We cannot 
do as we will, in many cases, because we have 
not the means. Most of our farmers have the 
talent, but few have the capital wherewith to 
make improvements. In England, capital is ap- 
plied to agricultural improvements with the utmost 
readiness, and with a success proportionate to this 
liberality. Our own agriculture has received a 
venerous impulse, and every Iriend to his country 
must wish it increased success. 

Mr. Putnam of Danvers then stated that he 
had seen a heifer of the Cream-pot breed, in 
Souihboro,’ which he recognized by ber silky 
feel, and her milking properties promised well. 
She had been injured in two teats, but the milk 
tuken from those two in one week produced seven 
and three-fourths pounds of butter. The cal 
took the two uninjured teats. ‘This was in Oc- 
tober. 

Mr. Sheldon of Wilmington was then kind 
enough to favor the meeting with some valuable 
remarks on the subject of working oxen. [The 
authority of this gentleman is undoubted, fromm his 
long experience. He, took by contract the reduc- 
iion of Pemberton Hill, in Boston, and had at one 
time 118 yoke of oxen at work there. } 

The object of his remarks was to assist the 
farmer in making a suitable selection of oxen for 
work. If you desire to have those which would 
be free to travel and to pull, take those with a long 
and lean fuce. Those with ehort faces will start 
quick but soon forget the whip. Lechooses oxen 
whose heads are long ; whose eyes are sharp, but 
at the same time pleasant. He thinks that we 
cannot rely upon black-eyed oxen.. (Lord Byron 


ushe F ¢ seal nee? a ‘ ole av 7 , 
“i | of meal per day one ox would yield only | says you cannot rely upon gray-eyed men or wo- 


men.—Reporter.) They are not docile. He 
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would rely as much upon the eye of an ox as upon 
that of a man, in making his preferences. He 


prefers oxen with full bosoms, as indicative of 


strength. In choosing cattle to travel well, he 
would have their toes straight forward. If the 
are incliged outward in travelling, the strain will 
come up@n the inner claw, and they will become 
foot-sore. If the toe is turned out, the leg will be 
crooked, and turned in. A crooked stick will not 
bear a weight so well as a straight one. He 
would avoid for travellers, oxen with long, pointed 
feet, and especially an ox whose ankle is larger 
than his foot. He would have the back straight ; 
if a little concave, not objectionable, but by no 
means choose an ox with an arched back. For 
the endurance of hardship, he would have their 
ribs rounded and projecting; and not so set in, that 
when they run among the trees they would strike 
their hips. 
cattle to those which are late trained. ‘This train- 
ing cannot be begun too soon, only proportioning 
the labor put upon them to their strength. The 
Maine oxen formerly had the preference over all 
others, because they were put tothe yoke when 
calves. Powers of labor or endurance depend 
greatly upon exercise and exposure. A tree, 
standing alone in a pasture, where it is beat about 
by winds and storms, will be much more firmly 
rooted than one vrown in a forest, where it is 
sheltered and protected by others. Take twin 
brothers—bring up one behind the counter of an 
English goods store, and put the other intoa 
blacksmith’s shop, and the superiority of muscular 
energy will not remain doubtful. Very much de- 
pends on the manner of using oxen. They may 
suffer much from severe hardships, like a tree tried 
by a hurricane. 

He proceeded by remarking on the general opi- 
nion, in which he did not concur, thata high-li‘ed 
horse could not be properly employed before oxen. 
Ife would never, in breaking a horse to this labor, 
tackle him in the afternoon. He. would spend a 
day in coaxing him, and never allow him, under 
any circumstances, to be struck. When he be- 
gan with tackling a colt, he would have a horse 
in sight, towards whom he might be directed. He 
would put him before oxen, but never with a load 
that it would be difficult to draw; and in breaking 
n colt, he would never try to drive him away from 
home. 

Mr. Sheldon has since informed us, that his 
oxen at work in Boston, averaged nineteen miles 
travel per day; and that he wished to have added 
some remarks on the shoeing of oxen. in which 
he thinks great errors are committed. For travel- 
ling on the road, the shoe cf an ox is almost al- 
ways made too short. It should completely co- 
ver the bottom of the heel. 

Mr. Jones of West-Tisbury, being called on by 
the chair, joined in the discussion. 

He deemed an agricultural life as highly pleas- 
ant and respectable. ‘The raising of stock, as a 
branch of husbandry, had many attractions. He 


had resided in the best agricultural districts of 


England three years, and was familiar with their 
operations. He had attended many of their cattle 
shows. Much had been done in this country, but 
from any thing accomplished here, little idea could 
be formed of what had been effected there. Eng- 
land seems to have earried the art of breeding to 
a hich devree of perfection. He considered that 


ee 
ee 


greater improvements had been made in sheep 
than in cattle. Those of us who have not seen 
them, can form a very imperfect idea of the Eno. 
lish flocks. He had seen large flecks of the 
Leicesters and the Teeewaters, not one of which 
would weigh less than 150 pounds. In some dig. 
tricts, the long-woolled sheep are preferred. Op 
the Downs, the South Downs. He had seen Mr. 
Coke’s flock, which at that time consisted of 5000, 
In some districts, the sheep are all bred with yel. 
low faces; in others, with black faces, which illus. 
trates, the principles of breeding laid down by Mr, 
Jaques. 

On our scanty soils the South Downs would 
undoubtedly pay the most profit. We cannot 
grow the long wools to advantage. That had 
better be left to Pennsylvania and Delaware. We 
demand much mutton for market. On this ac- 


He much prefers the early trained fcount the South Downs are to be preferred for us, 


The fine wools may be advantageously cultivated 
where mutton is not in so much demand. 

We have now very good stocks for animals if 
we would be careful in the selection. The short 
horns may answer for many districts in our coun- 
try; but he believed the middling sized red cattle 
were to be preferred for us. Our agriculture is 
not pursued upon a sufficiently liberal scale. We 
do not employ sufficient capital. He expressed 
his strong regret that any intention should have 
been manifested for the discontinuance of the Ag- 
ricultural Survey. He thought it had been eni- 
nently serviceable, and great benefits were to be 
expected from it. No measure could be adopted 
more conducive to the improvement and wellare 
of our agriculture. The agricultural Surveys in 
England had been worth millions to that country; 
and he thought it a niggardly policy and unwor- 
thy’ of Massachusetts to hesitate about a few 
thousands for the advancement of this great and 
common interest. It was matter of great regret 
to him that any thoughts should be entertained o! 
discontinuing the survey, which had already re- 
ceived the most favorable notices abroad. The 
English Agriculture was more improved than any 
other, and the great impulse to improvement was 
given by the eminent Jabors of Arthur Young in 
his agricultural tours. He hoped that, in addition 
to the completion of the Agricultural Survey, tbe 
State, in the course of five years would have es- 
tablished a Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. Putnam made some inquiries of Mr. 
Jaques on the point whether butter is as good ob- 
tained from large quantities as small quantities 0! 
mi'k, as on his father’s farm, in the care of 2 cows, 
one giving 47 or 48 pounds milk per day, and one 
35 pounds milk per day in June, and making each 
about thirteen pounds of butter per week, the quall- 
ty of the butter from the cow giving the larges' 
quantity was superior to that from the other. 

Mr. Jaques was unable to give a definite 40° 
swer in this particular case. He spoke again 0 
the importance of blood and preserving races pure. 
Our cattle had been much corrupted by intermix 
tures. With a view to test his principles he had 
entered largely into the breeding of rabbils; a0 
it had required the ninth generation and four hut 
dred rabbits to reach the point at which he aimed: 
Excellent stock were often exhibited at Brighto”: 
but a valuable race could not be obtained withou' 
much pains. It would require half a century 








some cases to transfer the vigor of constitution 0! 
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one race to another. The milk of different cows 
jifered essentially in its richness. A cow ex- 
hibited at Brighton, by Hon. William Gray, some 
years since, gave thirty quarts of milk at a milk- 
ing, but the milk produced no cream. 

Mr. Buckminster, (always strongly inclined to 
conservatism,) deemed the subject of discussion 
highly important, and had listened with much ap- 
probation to the remarks of Mr. Jaques. ‘They 
agreed with his own opinions. So long as the 
imported foreign stock produced nothing better 
than we already had, he saw no use in importing. 
He thought we could not improve our stock with- 
out stock farms. Few persons are capable of 
judging accurately. Any man could see the dif- 
ference between a large and a small hog, but 
other points were to bedetermined. He approves 
highly of Mr. Shelden’s notions of managing 
stock. He would banisha whip from the farm, 
and he would have cattle and horses broken and 
managed with all the gentleness possible. 
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f The time of adjournment having nearly arrived, 
t the meeting were gratified with Mr. Jaques’s 
‘ exhibition of a pot of cream from his celebrated 
, sock. It was of most extraordinary consistency, 
. and was converted into butter by churning in a 
e bowl with a spoon, in the presence of the meeting, 
i in less than one minute, thus completely verifying 
" the declarations which he had made. 
, The meeting was exceedingly well attended. 
. The interest in these discussions increases, and 
" with that a general and strong conviction of their 
d ulility. H.C. 
re 
in 
yj 
r- BURN YOUR COTTON STALKS. 
‘ From the Edgefield Advertiser. 
et Mr. Editor—lam- one of those who believe 
of that it is the indispensable duty of every man, es- 
e- pecially those who call themselves planters, to 
he communicate to the public information, no matter 
ny low trivial, that will in the smallest degree pro- 
a8 Moie the interest of the farmers generally. There 
in sno planter in the state, [ venture to say, who 
00 has paid that attention to his farm that is obliga- 
he lory upon him, but can give valuable information 
es- upon almost every subject connected with the 
cultivation of the soil. In view of the above ob- 
Mir, ligation, [ have concluded to call the attention of 
ob- lamers to one fact, which perhaps will be more 
of beneficial in cultivating a crop, than one would 
We, aniicipate, from so small a mutter as burning cot. 
one lon stalks. The hard times, Mr. Editor, have 
ach caused me to reflect very seriously, upon the fail- 
all- ure of another cotton crop. Should that be the 
gest ‘ase, ruin must fall upon every class of the com- 
munity, Well, in order to enable me the more 
an: Perfectly to succeed in a crop of cotton, I set about 
no! ‘examine every old stump, tree, &c., in my cot- 
ure. 0 field, to find out, if possible, what had be- 
nix: ‘me of the worm or caterpillar that was so very 
had “esiructive to our cotion the last year. 1 proceed- 
and td to examine one by one very closely, but made 
hut 0 discovery, in passing through the field with my 
ned. ule in hand, (aa usual with farmers,) whittling 
ton, ‘Very little splinter, until I exhausted every thing 
hout “the shape of wood. J then fell apon the cotton 
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“lalks, Where, to my surprise, the first part of a 
yn 0 
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“Wk ET eut up, 1 found six caterpillars snugly 
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housed in the pith of the stalk. This discovery 
led me to an examination of at least some filty or 
more stalks, when to my astonishment I found the 
worm, some eight or ten in every stalk, and neatly 
ail alive. My plan is, to destroy these lovers of 
cotton immediately, and the only effectual mode 
that | know of, is to burn the stalks. You should 
set about it immediately, say the first rain, pulling 
up your stalks to be burnt, before the caterpillar 
should eat itself out, in the shape of a butterfly 
perhaps, or some other insect, ready to deposite its 
egys as soon as your cotton should begin to form 
squares or balis. By adopting the above plan, 
thousands and tens of thousands may be destroy- 
ed, which will remove entirely, in my opinion, the 
greatest difficulty in making a crop of cotton. 
But, perhaps, some farmers may conclude, that as 
planters generally plantcorn after cotton, it will 
make no material diflerence as to burning the 
stalks. But stop; let me ask you if you are cer- 
tain that the chinch bug is not a production of this 
very caterpillar ; and besides that, many farmers, 


farming, are necessarily compelled to plant some 
cotton in the same field twice, and perhaps thrice in 
succession? You will excuse the dress, Mr. Edi- 
tor, in which this article appears, as my object is 
simply to elicit a degree of attention to this matter, 
and to draw forth from those more experienced 
than mysell, information which will elevate the 
science of agriculture to a station which it de- 
serves. A YounG PLANTER. 


FRUIT TREES. 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 

The propagation and cultivation of fruit trees 
is a Most pleasant and agreeable occupation four 
the sons and daughters of farmers ; and those who 
bave been educated in industrious habits, and those 
into whose minds sound moral principles have 
been instilled, are invariably fond of it. Every 
family,.who occupy a lot or a farm, should annual- 
ly devote a small portion of time and attention to 
this interesting and profitable department of rural 
eecupation; for, we are all fond of good apples, 
pears, peaches, plums, quinces, and cherries, and 
all should lend their aid in their production; but 
never plant inferior kinds of fruit-trees : the same 
expense, time, care, and room are required as for 
the finest varieties, which are tenfold more valuable. 

The roots of trees being designed not only to 
sustain them ina proper position, but to furnieh 
them with nutriment, care should be taken, in 
planting, to loosen the earth for a considerable dis- 
tance around them. ‘Those who try how small 
a hole will accommodate the roots of a tree, miss 
their aim, for experiment has shown, that a tree 
planted in a hole three feet in diameter, wil grow 
as much in five years, as one planted in a small 
hole will in ten; and the reason is obvious, for in 
the one case the fibres of the roots can extend and 
collect food without obstruction, while in the other 
the supply is very limited, or cut off. 

Miller says, *‘ the roots of trees are often buried 
too deep in the ground, which, in a cold or moist 
soil, is one of the greatest disadvantages that can 
attend fruit trees; for the sap in the branches, 





being by the warmth of the air put strongly into 


notwithstanding they adopt the rotation plan of 
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motion early in the spring, is exhausted in nourish- 
ing the blossoms, and a part of it is perspired 
through the wood branches so that its strength is 
lost, belore the warmth can reach the roots, to put 
them into an equal rotion in search of fresh nour- 
ishmeut, to supply the expenses of the branches, 
for want of which the blossoms fall off and decay.” 

Alier the best kinds of trees have been procured, 
and skilfully and properly planted, great care 
should be taken to protect them from the depreda- 
tions of cattle, and they should be staked, to keep 
them in an upright position, forthere is no way in 
which the indvience and want of taste of a farmer 
is More prominently and permanently exhibited, 
than in the inclined position of his fruit trees. 
What think you, neighbour, of a man who has 
euffered a fine apple or pear tree to grow at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, when, if it had claimed 
attention, at the proper time, five minutes’ work 
would have given it perpendicularity, and pre- 
served its beauty; and it would then have occupied 
much less epace. 

On every farm, a small space should be al- 
lotted for the purpose of raising stocks of the 
different kinds of fruit trees, so that buds or gra{is 
could be inserted at the proper seasons of perform- 
ing these operations, and in this way a perpetual 
succession of the finest trees would be obtained. 
The nutsery for this purpose should be kept entire- 
ly free from weeds, otherwise all will be hopeless, 
os weeds have been proven, by several of my 
lazy acquaintance, to grow much faster than 
young fruit trees ri tised from the seed. The 
quince is among the most profitable of our fruits, 
always finding a a ready market ata generous price, 
and yet there is but little attention given to its 
cultivation: it succeeds best in a moist soil, and 
will grow readily from slips iuserted in the ground, 
early in the spring. ‘The young trees produce the 
finest, fairest fruit; there should, therelore, be a 
succession kept up, as they do not do well ata 
greater agé than ten or twelve years. It is hoped 
that the approaching spring will not be’‘permitted to 
pass by without a large addition being made to 
the number of quince trees in our country. Those 
who are too remote from market to profit by the 
sale of them in a green state, will find their inter- 
est promoted by drying them, when they will sell 
for a higher price than the best dried peaches. 

Those who plant young orchards would do well 
to consider maturely what description of cultivated 
crops would be most beneficial to the trees, and 
particularly to avoid such as are known to be in- 
jurions. What would be the effect of'a luxuriant 
crop of wheat or rye, is well known. The trees 
are stunted and injured in their growth, or they 
are smothered and killed outright. Will a wise 
man sow a young orchard with rye? I say no, 


never. AGRICOLA. 


GOOD WORK. 


From the Agriculturist. 

‘From a statement left at this office by Dr. 
Jolin Waters, of Nashville, we learn that filty-five 
olh's hands, on his plantation i in Arkansas, picked 
in the latter part of the — of December 34,615 
Ibs. of cotton in one week. ‘The week following the 
success was as good, till the snow prevented the 
progress. 
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[This was on an average of 629 ibs. per week, 
or 115 Ibs. per day, foreach hand. Good winter 
work !—Ep. F. R.] 


TO PREVENT RATS FROM CUTTING HOLEs 
THROUGH FLOORS AMD DOORS. 


A correspondent in the New England Farmer 
says, “hot and strong tobacco juice poured on the 
places where rats are at work, will stop their de- 
predations. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


From the Cheraw Gazette, 

The anniversary meeting of the Pee Dee 

Agricultural Society will be held in the Town 

Hall at Cheraw, on Monday the 22nd inst. at 

10 o'clock A. M. At 12 0’clock the meeting will 

adjourn to the Female Academy, where the 

anniversary oration will be delivered, alter which 

the following premiums will be awarded, 
For the greatest production of cotton, 

on three acres of up-land, the product 

to be not less than 12,00 Ibs. a silver 

cup of the value of $30,00 
For the greatest production of cotton 

on three acres of low grounds, the pro- 

duct to be not less than 18,00 Ibs. per 

acre, a silver cup of the value of $30,00 
For the greatest production of corn on 

three acres of upland, the product to 

be not less than 40 bushels per acre, a 

silver cup of the value of $30,00 
For the greatest production of corn on 

three acres of low grounds the product 

to be not less than sixty bushels per 

acre a silver cup of the value of $30,00 
For the greatest production of wheat on 

one acre, the product to be not less than 

twenty-five bushels, a silver cop of the 

value of 810,00 
For the greatest production of tur- 

nips on half an acre the product to be 

not less than 400 bushels per acre, a 

silver: cup of the value of $ 10,00 
For the greatest production of sweet 

potatoes, on one acre, the product to be 

not less than 300 bushels per acre a 

silver cup of the value of $ 10,00 
For the experiment best calculated to 

test the profits of silk culture, the pro- 

duct to be not less than 30 Ibs. of reeled 

silk. a silver cup of the value of 810,00 
For the greatest production of carrots 

on the fourth of an acre, the product to 

be not less than 400 bushels per acre, a 

silver cup of the value of 85,00 
For the greatest production of sugar 

beets onthe fourth of an acre, the pro- 

duct to be not less than 400 bushels per 

acre 85,00 

J. W. BLAKENEY. 
Secretary: 


Cheraw, February 6th, 1841. 
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ECONOMY IN CANDLES. 


if you are without a rushlight, and would burn 
acandle all night, unless you use the following 
precaution, itis ten to-one an ordinary candle will 
gutter away in an hour or two, sometimes to the 
endangering the safety of the house. ‘This may 
be avoided by placing as much common salt, 
finely powdered, as will reach from the tallow to 
the bettom of the black part of the wick of a 
partly burnt candle, when, if the same be lit, it 
will burn very slowly, yielding sufficient light fora 
bedchamber ; the salt will gradually sink as the 
tallow is consumed, the melted tallow being drawn 
through the salt, and consumed in the wick.— 
Economist. 





A CHEMICAL AND GEOLOGICAL ACCOUNT OF 
THE SHOCCO SPRINGS, 


For the Farmers’ Register. 


The following account of a spring, once in high 
repute and still the favorite resort of the elite of 
North Carolina, will, it is presumed, possess suffi- 
cient interest to justify its publication. ‘This spring 
is situated in Warren county, North Carolina, and 


_is the source of one of the minor tributaries of 


Tar River. It rises in a talco-micaceous slate, 
belonging to a class of rocks generally considered 
primary, and hence referred to an igneous origin. 
liis however contended, by a modern school of 
geologists, that this class of formations was origi- 
nally deposited from water, and subsequently 
altered by heat, they are hence called metamor- 
phic rocks. Of the truth of this theory, triumph- 
ant proof is afforded by the band of rocks in which 
ihis spring originates, as the alteration may be 
traced by slight gradations, from a condition in 
which the rocks retain unequivocal proofs of their 
aqueous origin, to one in which these characters 
have been entirely eflaced and destroyed by igne- 
ous action, and so much disguised by it, and made 
80 intimately to resemble rocks of igneous origin, 
thatthey would be unhesitatingly referred to this 
class of formations, were it not possible to trace 
their history by the characters, above mentioned. 
Additional confirmation of the oceanic origin of 
these rocks is afforded by the saline ingredients 
of this spring—ingredients of course derived from 
saline impregnation in the rocks, which could 
alone have derived them {rom the ocean, the 
ouly known source of them. I believe this is the 
list published account of a spring of this compo- 
Sillon rising in rocks of this character. Similar 
Ingredients are common in springs rising in forma- 
lions known to be of oceanic origin. ‘The Bath 
Water, quoted below, contains similar ingredients ; 

ut this water rises in a formation abounding in 
Marine remains, which sufficiently attest its ma- 
line origin. ‘he Shocco spring, belongs to the 
clase Ol sulphuretted waters, as, in addition to the 
‘Olid ingredients mentioned below, it contains 
sulphuretted hydrogen ; which, though not evolved 
0 sufficient quanuty to be-perceptible to the eye, 
8 evident, both to the taste and smell, and was 
hoved to be present by chemical tests. From the 
Want of the requisite apparatus at the springs, the 
mount of sulphuretted hydrogen could not be 


ascertained, and owing to ils gaseous nature could 
VoL. IX.—10 
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not be preserved for analysis elsewhere. The 
spring is generally {ree from deposi'e of every kind ; 
in one instance alone, was a small deposite of the 
white hydrate of sulphur detected, possessing the 
usual singular arborescent form, which, it is said 
by Professor Daubeny of Oxtord, is caused by 
iis being deposited upon a peculiar vegetable fun- 


giferous substance, to which he gives the name of 


glairine. 

Shocco. 

1 gallon of water contains of 
Muriate of soda 7.234 gra. 
Sulphate of soda 1.041 *§ 
Sulphate of lime 61.370 ‘*: 
Carbonate of lime* d.595 *§ 
Muriate of alumina a trace. 
Phosphate of alumina a trace. 





+ Total, 68.200 « 
Temp. Sept. 6th, 1840. 59 degrees. 
Bath. 

1 pint of water contains of 
Carbonate of lime 0.8 grs. 
Sulphate of soda 34 
Sulphate o! lime 9.3 
Muriate of soda 4 
Silica 0.2 §§ 
Oxide of iron a trace. -—- 
Total, 15.1 ¢& 


To show the close resemblance in composition 
of this spring to the Bath water, (England, ) so 
celebrated for its medicinal virtues, the analysis 
of the latter by the celebrated Phillips, is annexed. 
The forthcoming work of my Iriend, Professor 
Wm. B. Rogers, on the Virginia Springs, will 
afford a comparison with the springs of that state. 
Experience has proved this water to be a stimulant 
tonic. Aperient, cathartic, diuretic, diaphoretic, 
emmenayogue and alterative. Most of these pro- 
perties would naturally be expected from the re- 
spective medical qualities of the diflerent ingre- 
dients contained in the water. Some of the enu- 
merated properties cannot be thus accounted for. 
This, however, is by no means rare, as mineral 
waters [requently possess medical properties which 
cannot be referred to either of the contained in- 
gredients, and which do not belong to the artificial 
mixture of them; although the imitation may 
accurately represent the natural compound, both 
in the nature and relative amount of the ingredi- 
ents. Itis this which renders natural waters so 
much more efficacious than the artificial imita- 
tiuns of them. To be convinced of the medical 
value of this water it is only necessary to remem- 
ber how large a class of chronic diseases originates 
in the derangement of those organs, whose func- 
tions would be controlled and regulated by an 
agent possessed of the above-mentioned proper- 
ties. ‘The curative virtues of this water will, per- 
haps, be most happily exercised upon those in- 
habitants of malarial districts, suffering from a 
derangement of the alvial secretions, functional 
aflections of the alimentary canal, deranged depu- 


i ————— ee ——— — 


*The stratum from which the spring issues was 
found to contain a very appreciable amount of lime in 
the form of a silicate. The existence of lime in the 
soil may hence be inferred. 

+ When the water was taken for analysis, the spring 
was swollen by rain—hence the amount of solid matter 
mentioned in the analysis as corresponding to 1 gallon, 
is probably less than the average quantity. 





t Derived from the sulphurated bydrogen. 
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ration of the skin, and the train of diseases which 
malaria rarely fails»to inflict upon its victims. 
Those who have retreated to Shocco from the 
pestilential marshes of the seaboard, hoping to 
escape their old enemy, should they bestill haunt- 
ed by the ‘‘marsh fiend,” may safely hope to ex- 
orcise him by a free use of the Shocco water. 


C. B. HaypeEN. 
Smithfield, January 10th, 1840. 


LIVE STOCK.—DURHAM, AYRSHIRE AND NA- 
TIVE BREEDS OF CATTLE. 


Extracts from the Proceedings of the Fifth Agricultural Meet- 
ing in Boston, Feb. 7, 1841. 
Reported by the Rev. Henry Colman, Agricul- 
twral Commissioner of Massachusetts. 


Mr. Sheldon deemed it important that oxen 
should be broken when quite young; and too 
much care could not be taken in their early train- 
ing. Boys may injure steers, if entrusted with the 
management of them. There are some boys, how- 
ever, who may be confided in, and their manage- 
ment then is sometimes better than that of grown 
persons. ‘That which we learn in youth is likely 
to he retained. ‘This rule applies as well to cattle 
astomen. Cattle, broken when young, are like- 
wise more able to endure hardships than the later 
trained. 

Oxen should betrained well to back. ‘The best 
way of teaching steers to back is to slap them 
with the hands upon there noses. Goads should 
not be used. Some persons in attempts to induce 


them to back strike them with their goads upon 


their forelegs, which is as likely to induce them to 
jump forward as to back—they may be more 
easily taught to back by touching than by beating 
them. 

In regard to driving, drivers are not sufficient- 
ly careful as to the language which they use. 
‘They should not use language without meaning. 
They often talk to their teams in a language 
which they cannot themselves understand ; and 
the oxen of course can know nothing about it. 
He insists that the language adopted in such case 
is of much importance. He knew a deaf and 
dumb person whocould manage one yoke of oxen 
well, but could not drive three yokes. If we are 
careful to say only what we mean, and accustom 
them to mind when they are spoken to, much 
will be gained. 

He saw twenty-four yokes of cattle attached to 
a building, but they could not start it. There was 
a particular driver among \he men, who was ac- 
customed to use only one word, and that was, 
‘‘Come.” If an ox did not know what it meant, 
he would make him know. This man took charge 
and ordered the teamsters to stand by their own 
cattle, and tomake no movement until he gave 
the order, *‘Come.’’ As soon asthe order was 
given all brought their whips down together, and 
started at once. One man remarked, that when- 
ever this teamster said “‘come,’’ he was afraid 
his oxen would split their yoke. The oxen un- 
derstood perfectly, that if they did not start at this 
signal, the whip would be felt. If they were 


thus taught to obey, the cattle would get on much 
better. ° . . ° ° 

















| 
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There is a good deal in the management of 
horses, but something may be determined from 
their looks. He thought there was more risk of 
being deceived in horses thanin men. Men are 
themselves often deceived in regard to their own 
horses and cattle, froma habit of thinking that 
what belongs to themselves, and that to which 
they are most accustomed, must be best; when, 
if they belonged to another person, a different 
judgment would be formed. 

He remarked that if a horse ‘ hollows in” from 
his nose to the top of his head, he would be found 
ambitious and excitable. A fractious man would 
make such a horse obstinate and ill-tempered. 
Some of the best horses toe out and are apt to hit 
the foot against the ancle. This indicates a quick 
traveller. The nearer the feet were together un- 
der a horse, so that his weight is brought nearer 
to apoint, the more easily he will travel. The 
best travelling horses are short from the foot lock 
to the gambel, and long from the gambel to the 
saddle. . ° ° ° ° 

Mr. Fay of New-Braintree inquired whether, 
when steers were first yoked, they should be 
hitched to oxen or yoked alone ? 

Mr. Sheldon thought it might sometimes be 
well to hitch them to oxen. He knew one man 
who always yoked his steers in the barn, and then 
tied them up in stanchions, to accustom them to 
the yoke. It was well to let them wear the yoke 
inthe yard. Great care must be taken not to 
frighten them ; toavoid hurting them ; and not 
to use the whip. 

Mr. Welles Lathrop of South-Hadley was then 
kind enough to give the meeting an account of 
his valuable stock. 

Mr. Lathrop would confine his remarks to the 
subject of cattle, and toa race of animals with 
which he considered himself somewhat acquaint- 
ed. Of the Ayrshire stock he had owned some 
animals, but none which were full-bred. He 
thought them valuable for New-England, for our 
light soils and short pastures. A small animal is 
preferable to alarge one. ‘They may get as much 
feed as a large one, but will be kept in better 
condition. He had heard of asmall and hardy 
race of horses on the island of Nantucket, that 
were left to take care of themselves until four or 
five years old; alarge race of horses could not 
subsist there. 

Mr. Lathrop proceeded to say that Mr. Jaques 
had effected most valuable improvements. His 
success had been great: and his stock was of 4 
superior character. He is of opinion, however, 
that his success would have been better if he had 
taken for the joundation of his stock, instead of a 
native, an improved Durham cow. 

The improved durham short horn stock, was 
that which he had adopted, and he highly est'- 
mated them. Mr. Charles Collings of England 
may be considered, in a measure, the founder o! 
this stock. Mr. Collings had long been in pos- 
session of the Tceswater breed of cattle, and had 
made great improvements in the race. From aa 
animal of this breed, crossed with a Galloway 
cow, he produced a stock which has been unrival- 
led in the public estimation. This is evident, 
from the prices paid for them at Charles Coll- 
ing’s sale—when forty-eight animals produced 
£7115 sterling, averaging more than £148 sler- 
ling, or $650 each. This sale had a decisive ¢- 
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fect upon public opinion, as to the value of this| had two cows, whose dams were sired by Comet. 


stock, and brought them into high repute. 


Mr. Dodge of Hamilton inquired whether a 


It was the aim of Mr. Collings to reduce the, native cow, crcssed by a Durham bull, would not 


size of the original race of animals {rom which he) produce a calf so large as to suffer in parturition. 
bred; and torender them more compact. [1 is, He had seen this statement. 
not safe to breed from ton close affinities, unless | curred on his own farm. 


done with great care. If pursued too far, it pro- | 


The fact had oc- 


Mr. Lathrop answered, that the principal 


duces a cavity and deformity between the shoul- | breeders are of the opinion that the progeny takes 


ders. Many breeders have aimed, not so much | 


at good points in the animal, as the increase ofl 
the size. The best breeders seek to render the 
animal compact and close. ‘There is no animal 


perfect; itis only an approach to perfection that, 
we can make. If an animal inform be too long | 
or too short, she should be crossed with one hav- | 


ing opposite properties. 


alter the sire, more than after the dam. He had 
never seen a thorough-bred animal, without per- 
ceiving that he partook strongly of the character 
of the sire. An improved Durham bull will mark 
his stock strongly. He was not able to answer 
further than this. 


Mr. Dodge was anxious, farther, to ascertain 


_whether the Durham cows give more milk than 


Earl Spencer. one of the most distinguished , others, and would yield more dairy produce ? 


ee 
breeders of improved short horns, says the male 


Mr. Buckminster remarked, that England had 


animal should approach to coarseness, the neck | been sixty years engaged in improving her stock, 


be thick, and that he should handle well. ‘These _ 


facts are established respecting this race of ani- 


mals,—that they come early to maturity, and that: 
at two or three years old they will make greater) 


weight than any others known. 

The. color of the pure race is red or white, or 
rd and white mixed. So faras his experience | 
goes, any black or blue tints indicate an impurity 





and we had seen to what point she had carried 
these improvements. They had doubled the ave- 
rage weight of their cattle, which were sent to 
market. The important question now is, whe- 
ther our animals are superiorto theirs? Are our 
native stock better than any which wehave im- 
ported? He would be glad to have the imported 
stock, if itis better than that which we have, If 


of blood. The improvement or formation of this| Our animals are not surpassed, can we gain any 


race of animals has been the work of half a cen. | thing by importation? 


tury. The progeny will partake of the proper- | 
ties of the sire, or dam, or jointly of both. Some | 
families of the short horns are deep and rich | 
nilkers ; others have a strong tendency to thrift | 
and fat. The former seem better adapted to our, 
situation ; the latter, more euitable for the west. | 
The beef is good ; and those portions which are 
of little value, are of light weight. For miki: g 
and dairy properties, he is of opinion that this’ 
race can be relied upon. He did not come pre- | 
pared for detail, but he would refer to two or 
three cases which had come to his knowledge. 
A cow, of this breed, owned in Delaware, had 
given thirty-five quarts of milk per dav. Ano. 
ther, owned in Pennsylvania, had given thirty-_ 
three and a half quarts of milk per day. ‘The 
Messrs. Lathrop, themselves, own two cows, one 
o! which gave forty-eight pounds, the other, | 
lorty-five pounds of milk per day, for ninety days 
in succession. Another cow, raised by the late 
Mr. Williams of Northboro’, and now owned by | 
Messrs, Lathrop, upon grass only, had given 
\wenty-eight quarts per day. They had nine-| 
‘ren of these animals on their farm, at South- | 
Hadley, which were Herd-book animals. ‘They. 
had ten more which were high-bred. They had | 
\wo heifers, which were two years old last epring, 
and another, two years old last*autumn—which 
Weighed 1200 Ibs; 1175 lbs; 1065 Ibs, on 7th 
Uctober last. They were eo compact and snug- 
uilt, that good judges of cattle estimated them 
at no more than three-fourths of their actual 
Weight. ‘The dams were all deep milkers ; and 
he had sent these three heifers to Philadelphia, 
‘oa bull bought of Mr. Bates, a principle improv- 
frof the race. ‘his bull was imported by Mr. 
Joseph Cope, of West-Chester, Pennsylvania, and 
‘ost, in England, one hundred guineas, at one) 
yearold. Mr. Bates bred with great judgment, | 








He is of opinion that the English have erred 


,in attempting too much to increase the size. It 


should be our plan to breed a small race. The 
middie sized animals are the most profitable for 
us. ‘The late Gov. Gore introduced a large bu!! 
into the country. His descendants are still to be 


found. Some of the cows died incalving. Ifthe 


bull is not more than one year old, the calf’ is not 
likely to betoo large. If the *bull should be se- 


| ven or eight years old, a small cow wou!d sufler. 


Col. Jaques had chosen a native cow as the found- 
ation of his improvement ; and, in his opinion, 
had accomplished much. He ia of the opinion 
that the cows near London do not give so great a 
produce as the cows near Boston. (This we be- 
lieve is an error. ‘The cows in the London 


dairies, while in milk, average ten quarts; with 


us not six.— Reporter.) 

Mr. Paoli Lathrop remarked that, if the bull be 
a coatse animal, and large when a calf, his calves 
will be large and coarse. ‘Thetrue Durham bull 
will produce small calves, weighing from sixty 
to eighty pounds. His cows, on the same keep, 
produced a quarter more than other cows, which 
he had previously owned. A cow which he had 
from John Welles, Esq., of Dorchester, filled at 
a milking a twelve-quart pail. He had a calf 
which, when dropped, weighed sixty-five pounds, 
and onthe day when .it was one year old, one 
thousand and twenty pounds. The calf run with 
the cow throngh the season. The cow was kept 
on coarse hay. A cow kept by Gov. Lincoln re- 
quired two pails to receive all her miik at a milk- 
ing. If the bull be fine, the calves will be good ; 
if otherwise, coarse. 

Mr. Dodge of Wenham had his bull from 
Poor’s Indian- Hill Farm, at West-Newbury. He 
was large when a call, weighing J21 pounds at 
his birth. He inquired whether large cows pro- 


and produced animals of great weight. Two ani-| duce more milk than small ones? He observed 
mals, imported from his stock, by Mr. Vail of|that the cows belonging to the milkmen, who 
Albany, cost $700 each. The Messrs. Lathrop | supply the cities with milk, are in general large. 
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The milkmen select those which give most milk. |that in one day her sales amounted to forty-two 
Mr. Sheldon of Wilmington observed that for | quarts. He had seen many good native cows, 
years he had bred some of the Durham stock. He | but we could never be sure o/ their calves. This 
had crossed his stock with Celebs, and had hall- | had been demonstrated, !n respect to several very 
bloods. ‘The calves were larger than from- native | extraordinary anima!s exhibited at Brighton. The 
bulls. ‘The farmers who are seeking the improve- | only way to secure a race is to keep the blood 
ment of their stock, are more careful and liberal! pure. ‘The Durhams strongly marked their calves 
in keeping them. Respecting the question of'| the stronger the strains of blood, the more certain- 
Mr. Dodge, he said that large cows, when full- | ly we secure the character of the stock. We may, 
fed, give more milk than small cows; but when | with skillin the selection, affect the color at our 
ithe pastures become dry, they sooner fall away. | pleasure, and by the seventh or ninth generation, 
One reason why the cows owned by milkmenare | accomplish our object. We shall never see a 
yenerally larger than others, is, that they are kept | black hair ora black nose on a pure Durham. 
better. Milkmen like to buy two-years old hei- | (It is believed there are exceptions to this re- 
fers, and the liberal keeping promotes their growth. | mark.) A good breeder, when he gets a second 
Mr. Wild of Sturbridge remarked that large | cross, goes back, in order to secure the blood. 
cows would produce more value than small ones, | The flesh of an animal must have an elastic touch, 
ifthe keeping be sufficient. If you feed fight, a| like that of a healthy man, and not like that of a 
small breed is to be preferred; but you will get|swelled limb, which, when you press it, the in- 
more milk from large cows, because they eat | dentation remains. 
more. If not better in quality, it will be more in Mr. Colman had not intended to enter upon 
quantity. In respect to training cattle, he would this discussion, but he felt it due to his official re- 
by all means train them early. If taken after|lation to the farmers of Massachusetts, to say 
more than a year old, the difficulty of breaking | that he had had the pleasure of seeing the im- 
them would be increased. ‘They must not be proved Durham stock of the Messrs. Lathrops of 
whipped. If you have well-managed boys, they South-Hadley, and he thought them eminently 
may be trusted with the breaking of steers, but | beautiful, and evincing great skill and care in 
not otherwise. If steers have arrived at twoor|their maaagement, on the part of those gentle- 
three years old, and farmers then put a yoke up-|men. He had seen many of the imported ani- 
on them and letthem run, they can never be| mals throughout the country; and one of the 
tamed afierwards. We must not insist upon | herds imported for the Ohio Company, which he 
steers being old oxen. Cattle never get over ear-|Saw on their way, was truly splendid, and in 
ly mismanagement. In respect to driving cattle, | beauty and perlection of form, far surpassed any 
he objects to much talking. thing which he had ever witnessed. 

Mr. Jaques remarked that the progeny of an| He must, however, in justice add, that he yet 
animal depends on his form or shape. Calebs| wanted the proof of the Durham short horns 
weighed 229U pounds. A heifer calf was brought | being the best stock for our dairies. Seven of the 
to this bull weighing 300 pounds ; but she experi- | trace which he bad owned, some full and others 
enced no difficulty in bringing forth a calf. If the | balf-biood, had been inferior as miikers. The 
bull has finely tapered limbs, the calf will be | quantity of milk given by many of the animals 
good ; if his limbs are large and coarse, the cha- | which he had seen was remarkable; the quality, 
racter of the calf’ will correspond—have large |in general, inferior; though he had found some 
limbs, and a coarse body. We have had very |exceptions to this remark; but these exceptions, 
few of the genuine Durham short-horns in New | he believed, were accidental. 

England. Many of the animals which we have} ‘The Cheshire farmers, who were as distin- 
received, as specimens, are as fair samples as it | guished as any in the country or in any country 
would be of our horses, to send them a five-dollar | for the produce of their cheese dairies, preferred 
horse. ‘They would not deem him fit to give to| the native stock. From a dairy of eighteen cows, 
their hounds. , an average of 633 pounds new milk cheese to a 

The true Durhams have broad bosoms, round|cow, in a year, had been obtained. He had 
ribs, flat backs. Our cows appear to have lost a| challenged in writing and conversation the own- 
rib. He likes the Durhams and the Herefords, | ers of the short horns in the country to prove by 
but we must have animals suited to our soil and | actual experiment the dairy properties of this stock ; 
climate. He thinks the farmers should seek ani- | and he would furnish a list of a hundred cows 
ma!s of a medium size. ‘The Durham short-horns | of our native stock, which had made from twelve 
are preferred for the London dairies. (The best | to fourteen pounds of butter per week, through 
cows in the London milk-houses are across with |the season. He was far from having any preju- 
the Hlolderness.—Reporter.) The bull Bolivar| dices against the improved Durhams. He was 
was a beautiful animal. But Mr, Jaques had pro- | an enthusiastic admirer of them; but he wanted 
duced a stock which yielded as much cream as | their dairy properties tested by actual experiment. 
any one. Onlight soils, the Ayrshire stock will] | A very distinguished English farmer, Mr. Shirrer, 
do well. Mr. Cushing of Watertown is entitled | who had made the tour of this country, expressed 
to the highest credit, for his introduction of this | his regret at their introduction, and pronounce 
stock. With his customary liberality, he has | them in his book the poorest dairy stock in Eng- 
given away twenty-two of these animals. In|land. We could not be said to have formed any 
New England, we must have cows which will | distinct race among ourselves, excepting the tras 
produce the most milk, butter and cheése. Mr. | made by Mr. Jaques, and a long-continued :™ 
Jaques related a story, which he said rested upon | provement carried on in reference to mileh cows 
good authority, of a Durham cow, tied near Lon-|in another part of the state, upon which he ha 
don, with a little girl by her side, to sell the milk | reported. Much, undoubtedly, yet remains to 
as it was drawn, in pints, halfpints, &c., and | done, but nothing in this respect can be effecte’ 
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but by skill, extreme accuracy of observation, and 
jong perseverance. 

He thought the Durhams not well adapted to 
the scanty pastures and negligent habits of many 
of our farmers. All high bred animals require 
particular care and the most liberai feed. ‘Two 
of the finest oxen ever raised in the country were 
of this stock. One, it is believed, a full blood, 
from Greenland, N. H., weighing over 3400 
pounds live weight; and onea_ hall-blood, raised 
in Claremont, N. H., and sent year before last to 
England, for exhibition. His live weight was 
said to be 3700’pounds ; and he was pronounced 
in England, by the best judges of stock, as unori- 
valled for weight and thrift, and eminently well- 
formed. 

The best breeds would soon run out if negli- 
gently or severely treated. ‘This race were un- 
doubtedly well suited to the rich pastures and 
abundant products of the west, of Kentucky and 
Uhio. There they would flourish. What might 
be done for our own stock by more liberal 
keeping, was yet to be seen. He had known a 
calf from a native cow, at four months old, to 
weigh nearly 400 pounds; and another, at five 
months old, to weizh 600 pounds. If the improv- 
ed Durham stock should prove the best for us, 
and he kept his mind on this subject open to con- 
viction, we could at once avail ourselves of the 
distinguished improvements of half a century’s 
skill, and toil, and expense, so liberally bestowed 
in England. At any rate, the improvements 
which they had accomplished in England, so 
obvious and impressive to the most careless ob- 
server, read a most important lesson to us, and 
showed what might be done by skill and care, by 
judicious selection, by steady perseverance in a 
regular system, and by liberal keeping ; and pre- 
sented, at the same time, the most powerful 


motives to exertion and enterprise in a branch of 


husbandry acknowledged by all to be of the first 
importance. 





THE SIXTH AGRICULTURAL MEETING.—HOSGS, 
HORSES, SHEEP, AND CATTLE. 


February 18th, 1841. 

Mr. Colman, [the agricultural commissioner, ] 
stated—Of swine, there were various breeds now 
well known among us, and within the last forty 
years the most valuable improvements had been 
made in this race of animals. ‘Twenty years ago, 
a distinguished packer of beefand pork, in this 
Vicinity, said, that the improvements which had 
then taken place in this stock were worth hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars to Massachusetts. 
These improvements have consisted in introdu- 
cing in the place of a long, gaunt, hungry species, 
& compact, emall-boned, thrifty, good humored 
kind, who were kept at a comparatively small 
expense ; and made large returns for the amount 
of food which they consumed. 

These improvements had been effected mainly 
by a cross with the Chinese breed ; but this was 
not well ascertained. The introduction of the 
Byefield breed was perfectly within his own re- 
collection, He had a relative living in Byefield, 
Aparisn of Newbury, who attended, as a butcher, 
the Newburyport market. He found in the mor- 

et, a woman, with two remarkable pigs for cale, 
Which he immediately purchased and carried to 
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his farm. He did not know the history of these 
pigs, but this laid the foundation of what is cailed 
the Byefield breed, known as such in this country 
and in England; and which proved a most excel- 
lent cross with the best of our native swine.— 
They were remarkable for their thrift, their early 
maturity, their good humor, and the cheapness 
with which they were kept. This was the first 
important step in the improvement of the breed. 
This oocurred about the year 1792. 

The next improved breed of swine introduced 
into the country was the Bedford. It is under- 
stood that some of this breed, which had acquired 
much celebrity in England, were sent a present 
to General Washington ; and the person by whom 
they were sent betrayed his trust, and sold them, 
or their progeny, for his own benefit. 

The Mackay, another improved breed, was 
introduced by Mr. Mackay, who commanded a 
packet between Boston and Liverpool, or Boston 
and London; and, having a taste for agricultural 
pursuits, he selected abroad some of the best stock 
he could find, and placed them on his farm at 
Weston, from which many valuable animals have 
been obtained, and are scattered in different parts 
of the state. They are a breed remarkable for 
their thriftiness and plumpness, and for their great 
weight. 

The next valuable breed known among us is 
the Mocho, a white hog, of excellent thriving 
properties; but where he originated is not known. 
Mr. Colman had found this breed in the western 
and south-eastern parts of the state, in the centre 
of the state likewise, and in western New York; 
but was not able to trace their genealogy. The 
cross with this hog has produced an excellent stock. 

The next valuable stock introduced among us 
is the Berkshire. ‘The pure Berkshire, it is be- 
lieved, were first introduced into the country by 
Mr. Hawkes, an English farmer, who came over 
and settled near Albany. fle brought many 
valuable animals with him; but for some reasons, 
having given up hisestablishmert, his stock passed 
into the hands of a very enterprising farmer, Mr. 

Yaleb N. Bement, by whom they were propa- 
gated, and have new been widely extended over 
the country. Mr. Colman remarked that the 
change which had taken place in the hogs of 
Albany, which are allowed torun at large in the 
streets, since the introduction of the Berkshire, 
was most remarkable ; instead of alean, hungry, 
prowling, noisy race, objects of universal disgust 
and dread, there were now every where to be 
seen in the streets and sties of that city, fine sleek 
and plump pigs, which appeared to be kept with 
the greatest care and liberality. 

The Berkshire breed, however, were thought 
by many persons to want size; and a cross of the 
Berkshire with the Mackay hus produced the 
finest and most thrifiy race of animals that had 
ever come under his (Mr. Colman’s) notice. This 
stock, of the very finest description, might now 
be seen in perfection. at the place of Mr. Phinney, 
Lexington, and of Mr. Cushing at Watertown. 
Finer animals than were here to be found, in Mr. 
Colman’s opinion, could not be found any where. 
The Mocho breed had likewise been crossed with 
the Berkshire; and intermediate crosses of the 
Berkshire, with the Mocho ond Mackay together 
had been equally fortunate.* 








 *&é, Phinney, Esq., of Lexington, has just graduated 
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The Chinese breed had likewise heen repeat- 
edly introduced into the country directly trom 
China. Mr. Cushing, of Watertown, had now 
some animals of the pure blood. The pure-blood 
stock was not large enough for our purposes ; but 
the cross with this breed had always been advan- 
tageous; and Mr. Colman believed the Chinese 
breed to be the foundation of the best improve- 
ments in this country and in England. 

Mr. Colman considered the fatting of pork of 
great importance to New England. We could 
not raise pigs in this vicinity to advantage ; cer- 
tainly not to the same advantage as where pas- 
turing is cheap, and the wash of the dairy abund- 
ant; but they might be raised with much profit 
in the interior, and fatted here. Mr. Colman was 
satisfied, from considerable experience, that when 
corn is seventy cents a bushel, and pork will bring 
in the market six cents a pound, or six dollars per 
hundred, pork may be fatted to a profit. Hogs 
are particularly valuable to the farmer, on account 
of the large amount of manure which they may 
be made to furnish. I[f well supplied with the 
raw material, a hog may be expected to produce 
ten loads of good compost manure per year. 

Mr. Colman expressed his unwillingness to go 
further in the discussion ; his only object being to 
introduce the subject to the meeting: and he 
should therelore cheerfully leave the field to others. 

* * * * * nx * * 

Mr. Jaques now proceeded to speak of’ the 
points to be regarded in the selection of a horse. 
In choosing a horse for a roadster or traveller, he 
wished to have a light head neatly put on; the 
neck rising promptly and strong from the shoul- 
ders and withers ; the neck somewhat crowning 
or curving on the top and tapering towards the 
head, with a strong crest. The shoulders should 


be well laid in, spreading well back, somewhat like 
a shoulder of mutton. 
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ders being well-placed. The length and size of 
the fore-arm, is a very important point. He must 
have a full muscle on the arm, and the shank- 
hone, below the knee, should be short, broad and 
flat. When the rider is mounted, he should be 
thrown back upon the haunches of the horse. 
The legs should be clean and free from blemish ; 
and when in motion move true, and free from 
cutting or “ wabbling.” The feetshou'd be round 
and steep; the heels broad ; the coronet and pas- 
terns of medium length. Mr. Jaques wishes to 
see distinctly the cords in the limbs. The knee 
should be large and well-dropped down ; the arm 
above the knee long, and the muscles large and 
full. The tops of the shoulders, where matched 
to the withers, should not be so heavily loaded with 
muscle as to impede their action. He does not 
object to have the fore-feet move closely to each 
other; but not so as to interfere. Much depends 
on the form of the hind leg and the power of the 
lever, as regards strength and speed. ‘Theshank, 
hock and thigh should be broad and flat, resem- 
bline that of an ox; if'so, when in motion they will 
operate like a plank sprung edgewise and then 
let fly. He has no objection when the horse is at 
good speed, to have the hind legs open and spread 
a little, if there is a free action in the hock-joint. 
The necks of many horses appear to be wrong 
side up. He would choose to have him filteen and 
a half hands high, and to weigh a thousand pounds. 

He went on to say that he considered nothing 
more valuable than a good cow, which would give 
eighteen quarts of milk per day, and fourteen 
pounds of butter per week. He thought it neces- 
sury to establish a breed for New England. fle 
deemed it important to import foreign stock, ol 
established blood. Fine individual cows among 
us, which produce much milk and butter, are 
olien the progeny of a mean stock, and there 


He would have the chest (is therefore bo certainty of perpetuating their 
deep and slightly projecting ; the withers rising | good quulities. 


Farmers pay little attention to 
moderately high, and inclining well into the back. | the character of their bulls, and are always ready 


If the withers are low and flat on the top, the! to sell their best calves to the butcher. 
horse will be inclined to plunge to the ground;! Mr. Jaques had not had an extefsive experi- 


and when fatigued will stumble or fall. 
withers must not rise too high, as he wi!l then 
appear as though on stilts. Hither extreme is an 
impediment to free and sale action. He should 
have ribs rounding well out; back short, straight 
and well coupled, that is, the hips thrown forward, 
forming a strong loin, and a long lever from the 
point of the hip to the hock joini of the hind leg. 
The horse should be of good length from the point 
of the shoulder to the extreme of the buttock. He 
should have a strong and bushy dock, and be close 
and snug under the dock ; for if he be large and 
loose there, he will be apt to scour and be fit on! 

for a door-yard horse. He should be full in the 
twist, that is, the inner part of the thighs should 
be well shut together. The head, neck, and body 
form a lever, resting on the fore legs as a fulerum ; 
the head being at the end of the lever. If the 
neck: be very long and the head heavy, or the neck 
quite short and light, either extreme will impede 
his action. ‘The whole of the machine should be 
well-proportioned. Much depends on the shoul- 





from his Porcellian Seminary fifteen hogs, whose ave- 
rage weight was 531 lbs. One of them weighed 728 


lbs. As things go, they were every one of them 
extitled to a doctor’s diploma. 


} ° ° 
But the: ence with swine. 











He disapproved of the system 
of breeding in and in; and yet there were facts in 
relation tu this matter, which strongly conflicted 
with the general theories. 

Ile epoke, again, with much emphasis, of the 
value of sheep; and especially of the adapted- 
ness of the South Down to our wants. His own 
flock was excellent. Their average yield of wool 
was four pounds to a fleece. He had one wether, 
which standing, weighed 219 pounds, and for the 
meat of which he received twenty,dollars. 

Mr. French of Braintree inquires of Mr. Jaques 
how much milk his cows would average pet 
day ? . 

Mr. Jaques has made no record of this. His 
object has been to raise stock, and not quantity o! 
milk. Some of his cows now give twelve quat's 
perday. ‘The greatest quantity he has ever ob- 
tained is twenty-one quarts per day. He can pro- 
duce a flush of milk by corn and roots; but 1 
has been his object to raise his stock upon grass 
and hay, eo that when sold, they might thrive 
upon other keeping, and not fall away. It 's 
ofien said that the keep determines the quantity o! 
milk. Milkmen can answer this question. . 

Mr. Cole remarked, that much had_ been said 
upon breeding stock, but no great principles had 
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been established. ‘Two principles have been as- 
sumed. The first, that like produces like. ‘This 
applies to vegetables, also. This is likely to hap- 


pen. Butit requires many generations to fix this | be smaller than the female. 
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Nad always much to do in the case, as he believed 
facts, if carefully observed, would fully prove. 

In making & cross, he thought the male should 
if the cross is made 





matter, and to render it sure that the ancestor| with large males, the offspring might suffer for 


shall transmit his qualities to his offspring. 
s If afarmer plants only one kind of corn, and 


want of sufficient sustenance ; the animal will be 
restricted in his growth. Collivgs reduced the 


studiously avoids any mixture, he may preserve | size of the animals, which he bred by selecting 


it pure, but if different kinds have been intermix- 
ed, it will take some time to recover the original, 
or to separate one kind from another. He had 
had a colored corn intermixed with his crop, and 
it required five years to work out the colored. 

He believed that with breeding animals, the 
imagination has considerable influence. 
twenty or thirty years, he had occasionally black, 
sheep in his flock. This he believed was the 
effect of imagination on the breeding animals. 
There was an influence on the progeny, from 
both male and female. It is said a superior male 
has most influence. ‘This was probably the case 
with full bred animals, because their prominent 
properties had been fixed by a long succession. 
In Arabia, the offspring, it is said, follow the te- 
male side, because there the mares are always ob- 
jects of the most exact care and attention. As a 
general thing, it could not be determined which 
side would most strongly mark its progeny. It 
was different with blood-stock, or high bred ani- 
mals. 

Another principle, having a material influence, 
had not been named. Which animal would de- 
termine the sex of the progeny? He believed it 
would be found that the most vigorous would set- 
tle this matter. In an experiment made to teat 
this point, an individual had been able, by using 
a young and comparatively feeble ram with a 
flock of vigorous ewes, to produce 172 females to 
100 males ; and this individual had said, if others 
would furnish the flocks, he would produce, at 
pleasure, male or female. With one flock, by 
using very young rams, he produced 76 females 
to 30 males. By using a strong and vigorous 
ram, he produced 55 males to 30 femalee. He di- 
vided his flock, according to strength of females ; 
they were between four and five years old, and he 
produced 25 females to 15 males. In another 
case, he took ewes under four years old, and put 
vigorous rams with them, and produced 26 males 
to 14 femalee. These were weil authenticated 
experiments which had been made in France. 
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7-8ihs blood, had been most profitable. 


of wool. 


con, 


opinion, adapted to our soil. 


calves willshow the most activity, 


small males to cross with large cows. In this 
way, the Durham ox was produced, for which 
£2,000 sterling had been relused. 

Mr. Weld of Sturbridge said that a person, in 
order to determine what stock he should prefer, 
should look to the character of his farm. In ma- 


For | ny cases, the pastures are poor, and we have 


nothing but meadow hay for our stock. Our 
pastures and meadow hay might suffice to keep 
sheep; and he had found sheep more profitable 
than other stock. The grade sheep, 3-4ths or 
He kept 
50 or 60. He wintered them on lowland hay, 
and he obtained three to three and a half pounds 
He usually got a lamb from each ewe, 
and seldom lost more than one or two ina sea- 
His lambs came about the middle of April. 
If a man keeps sheep for market, he would ad- 
vise that the native sheep should be kept; if for 
the wool, he would recommend the 3-4ihs Me- 
rino. 
The stock already in the country was, in his 
We should take 


more pains in improving it. In general, farmers 


raise the calves which first come; and in this 


very way, sometimes make a mistake. The best 


There is as 
much difference in animals asin men. In gene- 


ral, the poorest cows will culve first. He raises 
his calves on new milk. ‘They should be well 
treated the first year ; the second year, they may 
have poorer fodder. We may raise as good 
stock here as may be found in any country. 

Gen. Low took occasion to add to his former 
remarks, that sheep were useful in destroying the 
white-weed in pastures ; the ox-eyed daisy. He 
had known a field in which, in three or four years, 
they had completely eradicated this troublesome 
weed. * -~ ” * * % 

Col. Jaques remarked that he knew no way of 
deiermining what the sex of the future progeny 
should be. He himself and an able physician 
had been making experiments and observations 


rom five young mares, the same individual ob-| in this matter for thirty years, but without decid- 
lained five females; and in another case, irom 


15 mares he obtained 13 females. It was to him 
(Mr. Cole) therefore evident, that the sex follow- 
ed the most vigorous parent. 

Another principle seemed to him well established 
—that the female offspring resembled the sire, 
the male offspring the mother. He had tried to 
raise good cows from heifers fiom good cows, but 
he always failed, and was at a loss for the reason, 
Unless it were to be found inthis principle. His 
observations in respect to the human race seemed 
toconfirm this position. Daughters in general re- 
semble their fathers ; sons resemble their mo- 
thers. It was often said that there had been no 
distinguished man in society who had not hada 

istinguished mother; and the character of the 


| 
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ing any thing. Males are likely to mark their 
offspring more strongly than females, because 
they are bred with more care, and there is more 
pure blood commonly in the male. 


ICE MOUNTAIN OF HAMPSHIRE COUNTY, 
VIRGINIA. 


For the Farmers? Register. 
The existence of a mountain possessed of a 
temperature independent of all external causes, 
and which was so unaffected by the vicissitudes 
of the seasons, or the diurnal variations of tem- 
perature, as in midsummer, where exposed to the 


8on had been determined by her education, her | full glare of the noontide sun, to preserve a uniform 
moral influence or character. He was of opinion | temperature of 32 degrees, waa too singular and 
that this physical law, to which he had referred, | striking a pllenomenon not to have early attracted 
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observation. ‘The Ice Mountain has hence re- 
ceived {requent notice, but of so indefinite and {re- 
quently exagyerated a character, as to fail to pro- 
duce a general belief in its existence, or to secare 
for it that interest which this rare curiosity so rich- 
ly merits. ‘The Ice Mountainis one of the sub- 
ordinate ridges of the Cacapon Mountains, and is 
a continuation of the North River Mountains. 
This mountain chiefly consists of a sandstone 
which teems with teredratulas, productas, spiri- 
fers, and other marine shells, the exuvial relics of 
the inhabitants of that primeval ocean, which once 
rolled over the summits of the then unborn Alle- 
ghany. At the commencement of this mountain, 
many miles south of the [ce Mountain, the rocks 
are nearly horizontal; but as the mountain pro- 
ceeds north, they rapidly increase their inclination, 
until they become perpendicular. ‘The mountain 
now rises to the height of 700 or 800 feet, forming 
a mural precipice, whose cragged summits, split 
and rent, shoot suddenly up into sharp turreted 
spires, or jagged pinnacies, resembling the battle- 
ments of a Gothic castle or the minarets of a 
mosque. At other times, losing this wildness, it 


is as remarkable for its singular symmetry, as be- | 
fore for its fantastic irregularity. Still retaining | 


its precipitousness, it rises to the height of several 
hundred feet, its uniform summit, and rade massive 
symmetry, its steep rocky sides devoid of vegeia- 
tion, save where some stinted pine has ‘ cast an- 
chor in the rifted rock,” all combine to give it the 
character of a huge Cyclopean wall. ‘This sin- 
gular structure has been thus minutely described, 
both from the unique and singular scenery, 


‘‘ So wondrous wild, the whole might seem, 
The vision of a fairy dream,” 


to which it gives rise, and from the connexion it 
is conceived to have with the phenomenon of the 
Ice Mountain. At the Ice Mountain, the steep- 
ness and walled structure is retained, and the 


mountain forms an abutment or support to an | 
enormous glacis or bank of rocks, which is thrown | 


up against it on its western side. ‘This natural 
glacis reaches nearly from the base to the summit 
of the mountain, and extends laterally several hun- 
dred feet from its base. ‘This large accumulation 
of rocks consists ol fragments of sandstone, vary- 
ing in size from a few inches to many fect in di- 
ameter, loosely heaped together, and from their 
irregular angular shape, generally separated by 
large interstices. This glacis forms the Ice Moun- 
tain—the ice being formed and preserved in its 
interstitial cavities. ‘The Ice Mountain was vi- 
sited by the writer in the summer of 1838, a season 
memorable in the annals of western Virginia for 
its long, distressingly hot drought, so fatally blight- 
ing tothe crops. ‘The heat of this season, though 
unparalleled in that region for duration and in- 
tensity, but slightly aflected the temperature of the 
Ice Mountain, as ice was found in great abun- 
dance by removing the rocks to the depth of a 
few inches. A thermometer on being introduced 
into one of the cavities between the rocks, so as 
to be exposed to the air without being in contact 
with the rock, rapidly sunk to below 40°, and 
would doubtless have been still further depressed, 
had it been permitted to remain. ‘The general 
low temperature of the rocks was evinced by the 
moisture which either studded their surface, or 
trickled {rom their sides; the result of the conden- 


——————— 


sation of the aqueous vapor of the atmosphere, b 

the low temperature of the rocks, although at the 
time the dew point must have been extremely low, 
During the previous winter the rocks had been 
removed to the depth of three or four feet, and 
the cavity thus formed filled with snow, and 
loosely covered with planks, but so slightly thaa 
the snow could be seen through the crevices of the 
covering ; but though so imperfectly protected 
from atmospheric agencies, the snow exhibited 
not the slightest traces of the heat of the past 
suminer, and was still as dry, friable, and crystal- 
| line, as if newly fallen. The dairy mentioned by 
Kercheval, has three of its sides surrounded bi 
‘the heap of rocks, and hence partakes of the low 
temperature of the mass. The sides of the dairy 
were not however, as in ordinary seasons, encrust- 
ed with ice, nor were icicies pendent {rom its roof, 
but its temperature was still sufficiently low to sub- 
serve all the purposes of a dairy and refrigerator, 
The temperature of the spring which issues. from 
the base of the mountain, singular to say, seems 
unaflected by the low temperature of.the over- 
lying mass, and though reputed to be nearly as 
low as the freezing point, is in reality but one de- 
_gree lower than the springs of the neighborhood, 
|and no lower than some. others in the same coun- 
ty, which vary from 51 to 52%. ‘The scene as 
viewed from the base of the mountain, was as in- 
teresting as paradoxical; on the one hand was 
the Cacapon River converted into a stagnant pool, 
its indurated bottom exposed at short intervals— 
the drooping foliage of the forest—the blighted 
grain, tinged not with autumn’s golden yellow, 
but a sickly hue, denoting that it had prematurely 
fallen into the sere and yellow ieaf—all too plainly 
indicating the long-continued action of summer's 
heat. Onthe other hand was a mass of rocks 
below the freezing point, enclosing in its cavities 
snow and ice, while the spectator himeell enjoyed 
an atmosphere whose bland, epring-like sofiness 
formed an agreeable contrast to the distressingly 
hot one* (96°) for which it had a few minutes 
before been exchanged. 

Having thus given a detailed description of the 
Ice Mountain, it may not be uninteresting to in- 
quire into the causes which give it a temperature 
so singularly independent of all those influences 
which usually determine the temperature of ter- 
restrial bodies—a temperature upon which the 
summmer’s heat, neither in ordinary nor unusually 
long and intensely hot seasons, exerts the slightest 
influence. The solution | conceive is to be found 
in the large and unusual collection of rocks, which 
from their porous, homogeneous texture, are ex- 
tremely poor conductors of heat. By reference to 
the foregoing description, it will be seen that on 
one side is the mountain, consisting of a massive 
wall many hundred feet in thickness, and heaped 
up against this as an abutment, a pile of rocks 
containing many thousand cubic fee:. The cav- 
ernous nature of this heap, would admit the free 
percolation of rain, which, during the winter, 
would form ice in the interior of the mass, and re- 
duce its temperature to the freezing point. The 
ice thus situated would be entirely protected from 
all external heat by the surrounding rocks, as ice 


ce 


* A few moments previous to starting for the moun: 


tain, at 24 P.M., the thermometer stood at 96° in the 
shade. 
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in a refrigerator is isolated and protected from the 
surrounding temperature by the dad conducting 
sides of the refrigerator. The Ice Mountain only 
requires for the explanation of its phenomenon, 
the application of the familiar principle upon 
which is constructed the common refrigerator, 
which, by the bad conducting nature of its sides, 
temporarily effects what the Ice Mountain per- 
manently does ; a temperature independent of all 
external causes. The Ice Mountain is in fact a 
huge sandstone refrigerator, whose increased and 
unusual effects beyond those of the ordinary re- 
frigerator, are due to the increased and unusual 
collection of poor conducting materials, which 
form its sides, 

Similar, though inferior, accumulations to that of 
the [ce Mountain, from geological causes un- 
necessary here to explain, frequently occur in 
Hampshire, and the adjoining counties. Obser- 
vation in every instance showed them to have a 
temperature far below that of the surrounding at- 
mosphere. ‘That this low temperature is perma- 
nent, is proved by the universal custom of persons 
residing in the vicinity of these accumulations, so 
constructing their dairies that three of their sides 
are enclosed by the rocks in the same manner as 
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that the latter was overflowed by the former, in a 
molten state. Monte Testaceo may be instanced 
as presenting a phenomenon more strictly parallel 
with that of the Ice Mountain, and as affording 
a happy illustration of the principle so frequently 
alluded to. Monte Testaceo is situated in one of 
the suburban rioni of Rome. It is merely a large 
mound, composed of fragments of earthenware 
vases and urns, and is supposed to mark the site 
of an extensive ancient pottery. This accumu- 
lation of bad conducting materials preserves a 
uni‘orm temperature, many degrees below the 
mean temperature of the climate, and on this ac- 
count artificial cavities formed by digging in the 
sides of the hill are used as wine vaults.* In 
July, 1773, Prof. Pictet found by observation the 
temperature ol one of the caves to be 44°, while 
that of the external atmosphere was 78°. If 
this comparatively small accumulation produces 
this effect in Rome, where the mean temperature 
is 60°, itcan readily be conceived that the still 
greater accumulation at the Ice Mountain, would 
produce a similar but increased eflect in a climate 
where mean temperature is but 51 or 52°. 

In endeavoring to elucidate the phenomenon of 





the Ice Mountain, the effect resulting from the 


the one already mentioned at the Ice Mountain. | bad conducting power of the rocks has alone been 


Even a thin Jayer of poor conducting materials 
allords a much greater protection than would be 
anticipated by those whose attention had not been 
called to the subject. ‘The means resorted to by 
the shepherds of Mount Etna, for supplying their 
flocks with water, exhibits the protecting influence 
of a slight covering of bad conducting materials. 
The shepherds, during the winter, cover the snow 
with a layer of voleanic sand and ashes a few 
inches in thickness, which perfectly protects it from 
ihe sun, and preserves it throughout the -ummer, 
thus affording them an abundant supply of water 
lor their flocks where it could be obtained from no 
other source. 

A still more interesting and striking proof of 
the perfect isolation from external causes, by a 
poor conducting covering, is attested by the fact, 
thata large glacier of ice and snow was over- 
flowed by a stream of hot lava from Mount Etna, 
without being destroyed.* ‘The ire thus covered 
by the lava was protected by it from the sum- 
mers heat, and continues thus preserved to the 
present day. This can only be explained by sup- 
posing that the lower portion of the lava current 
immediately upon its contact with the ice, was re- 
duced to the temperature of the glacier, and that 
this reduced stratum, from its imperfect power of 
tonducting heat, protected the ice from the hot 
lava above.t Whatever may be the explanation 
ol it, or however paradoxical it may appear, the 
ict Is attested by too high authorities to be 
loubted. Public attention was first called to this 
Meresting fact in 1828, when the discovery was 
made by Signor Gemmellaro, in searching afier 
te, It has been subsequently examined by Lyell 
‘nd other distinguished geologists, who confirm 
the report of Signor Gemmellaro. Excavations 
made for removing the ice, have exposed the lava 
‘Tseveral yards, overlying the giacier, and so su- 
ber-imposed, that the relative position of the lava 
Nd glacier can only be accounted for by supposing 





, byell’s Geology, Volume 2nd, page 124. 
-Ava, from its open vesicular texture, is an ex- 


considered. ‘heir nature as absorbents of heat 
should also be estimated, as from their dull white 
color most of the heat would be reflec’ed, leaving 
but a small portion to be absorbed by the rocks. 
It should also be borne in mind, that the air, im- 
mediately in contact with the ice, would be, from 
its low temperature, specifically heavier than the 
external atmosphere, except in midwinter, and 
could only be replaced by atmosphere heavier than 
itself, which would necessarily be colder. It hence 
follows that the ice could only be affected by the 
hot air of summer, so far as its heat is conducted 
by the surrounding rocks, which, as will appear 
from the foregoing explanations, must be very in- 
considerable. ‘These remarks and the examples 
adduced, will, it is presumed, sufficiently illustrate 
the proposed explanation of the low temperature 
of the Ice Mountain. Should this explanation 
prove unsatisfactory, it may at least serve to in- 
vite attention to the subject, and elicit a more sa- 
tisfactory eolution from abler sources. 


C. B. Haypen. 
Smithfield, March 1st, 1841. 





MODES OF MEASURING GRAIN. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Edisto Island, S. C., March 1st, 1841. 

In the Southern Agriculturist of May, 1834, I 
published a “rule for ascertaining the quantity of 
shelled corn in a house of any given dimensions.” 
I perceive, in your last number, that this’ rule has 
been referred to, by a writer in the Kentucky Farm- 
er, Mr. John Lewis. He admits that it is simple, 
and of easy application, but suggests that it can- 
not te accurate in cases where a given meacure 
of corn in the ears, turns out, when shelled, less 
or more than half of that measure. The gentle- 
man is right; the rule is derived from arithme- 
tical principles, and, so far, is correct, but it ope- 





oy 


* Jameson’s Philosophical Journal. 
P 











‘Temely bad conductor of heat. 


t Deduced from observations on the temperature of 
the springs. 
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rates upon the presumption, that a bushel of corn | out of certain refuse and waste animal substances, 
in the ears, will turn out half a bushel of shelled | He has established a manufactory near Vienna - 
corn. Where this is not the case, it can, how- no part of the process is explained; but it jg 
ever, be modified, and the true quantity ascer- stated that the substance is at one stage in a atate 
tained. The following is the process: Measure | of fluidity, and may then be cast into boots, shoes 
off, accurately, ten or more level bushels of ear | &c.— Bristol Mirror. 
corn, (the greater the quantity the smaller will be 
the error); shell the same, and by correct mea- 
surement, determine what proportion it bears to: A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL MODE OF GUARDING 
the corn in the ears. Suppose, for instance, that | PEACH TREES FROM THE WORM. 
itis ascertained that the lot of corn turns out 22 | 
quarts of shelled, to the bushel of ear corn. ; Find | To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
the cubic contents in feet, by multiplying the Fincastle, Va., Feb. 27th, 1841, 
length, breadth and depth of the bulk to be mea-| Although my name is not on the list of your 
sured, together; multiply the product by 8, and | subscribers, I have had the satisfaction of reading 
cut off the right hand figure, (not the two right} some of the valuable articles which appear in 
hand figures, as stated by Mr. L.) At this period | your journal. ‘Though unacquainted with you 
of the operation, we have ascertained the num- | personally, as I feel some interest in your periodi- 
ber of bushes of ear-corn, and the rule would apply cal, I will take the liberty of introducing myself; 
with perfect accuracy, in the measurement o!'| by giving a brief eketch of an experiment I have 
wheat, rye, oats, or grain in bulk; the figures oa | made, with success, on the peach tree; and if you 
the left hand are the number of bushels, that on | deem it of any importance, or worthy the notice of 
the right hand, the decimal of a bushel. ‘lo reduce | your readers, you can give publicity to it. 
this quantity to shelled corn, we now make use of| As I consider the peach the most delicious fruit 
the proportion established above. Multiply the | of our latitude, I have long since thought it a de- 
figures on the left hand, (rejecting the decimal | sideratum that it should be made independent of 
as unimportant,) by 22, and divide by 32, the|the destructive worm which kills the tree. | 
number of quarts in a bushel; the quotient will | thought it practicable ; and it occurred to me that 
be the number of bushels in the bulk. Ina bulk | there was in reach an antidote for the enemy to 
of ear corn which measures 12 feet in length, 11 | that luxurious growth. Having observed, in the 
in breadth, and 6 in depth, there will be found, by | practice of medicine, that the cedar berry wasa 
the above calculation, 633 bushels and 6 tenths | powerful vermifuge, I transplanted cedar scions 
of ear corp, or 435 bushels and 6 quarts of shelled | and peach scions together six years since, in the 
corn. ‘following manner: I set one of each in a hole, 
Example. iwith the roots entangled and set close together, 
12 believing that the strong odor peculiar to the 
ll cedar would prove offensive and sickening to the 
jinn worm, and thereby prevent its approach to the 
132 peach tree. Every circumstance seemed to con- 
6 spire in favor of the experiment; there was no 
mahi | danger of the peach tree being choked by the 
792 cubic feet. cedar, because the former is a rapid, whilst the 
8 latter is of very slow growth. ‘The peach scions 
bore the second year, and have put forth their 
633.6 leaves as black as a cloud every season, and bore 
99 | most luxuriantly every season, until the last, which 
diecetibe | was _ sixth year. | have set out — since, 
9 ‘in the same way, which are all flourishing. 
= imac think a soil should be selected much mixed with 
435 bushels, 6 quarts. | sand, in order to prove successful. 


In this section of the country, the bushel of Wm. N. ANDERSON. 
ear corn will yield about half a bushel of shelled 
corn; accordingly, adopt the rule given in the 
Southern Agriculturist. It is the same in princi- DRAINING. 
ple as that given above, but is more expeditious | 
in practice, owing to our being able to arrive at | 
the result by simply multiplying the cubic con-| Sir:—A friend has put into my hands a pam 
tents, when found, by the decimal 4. ‘Thus, ‘phlet on draining, and deep ploughing, by 

792 cubic feet, Smith, of Deanston, the inventor of the subsoil 
4 plough. It is an interesting work, on subjects 
—— that have, hitherto, shared but little of our regard, 
316.8 but which are of the highest importance ; /0F, It 

Three hundred and sixteen bushels and eight | we wish to better our condition, we must adopt 
tenths. Wa. M. Murray. | that mode of management by which England has 
been enabled to support a population the increase 
of which has been in the proportion of one third, 
ina very short space of time, and without which 
LIQUID LEATHER. this never could have been accomplished. 

The work naturally divides itself’ into two part's 

Dr. Beruland, of Larria, in Germany, is said | first, draining ; second, subsoil ploughing ; which, 
to have discovered a method of making leather | although closely connected, in beneficial resul!s 
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are not, of necessity, dependent on each other, as 
either the one or the other may be adopted sepa- 
rately, with decided advantage. But it must be 
coplessed, there are, to appearance, serious dil- 
ficulties to the introduction of either at present, to 
the extent there proposed, if it be only on the 
score of expense, for few persons would be in- 
duced to incur an outlay of forty-five dollars per 
acre for draining, and six dollars an acre /or one 
subsoil ploughing in contemplation of future re- 
munerauon ; such management must, for a sea- 
son at least, be confined to men of capital and am- 
ple resources. 

Smith’s system of draining is novel; and it is 
introduced to notice by disparaging that of Elk- 
inzion, Which has, for many years past been 
considered as the most perfect that could be de- 
vised ; and the author of the new system admits 
that many intelligent men still advocate and prac- 
use that mode, which is, to carry the drains 
across the declivity, cutting off the springs before 
ihey rise to the surface, by which, when they 
are judiciously laid out, one deep cut has been 

known to supersede the necessity of dozens when 
couducted according to the old mode—in fact, one 

drain has been known to draw off the water from 
many acres of wet land, a mile or more distant. 

But by the new mode adopted by Mr. Smith, 

every field upon the farm, whether wet or dry, or 

whatever ke its subsoil, be it never so porous, is 
drained at regular intervals, from a distance of 
ten feet only between the cuts, up to forty ; by 
two feet and a half to three feet in depth, all car- 
tied down the declivity, instead of across it ; which, 
(0 auy one accustomed to the practice of draining, 
willappear novel indeed! He says, ‘ ithas been 
pretty generally believed and argued, that drains 
laid off, in this manner, on a@ steep, will not be so 
ellectual in catching water; but this notion can 
be shown to be erroneous. Drains drawn across 
a steep, cut the strata, or layers of subsoil, trans- 
versely ; and as the stratification generally lies in 
sheets, at an angle to the surface, the water, pass- 
ingin or between the strata, immediately below the 
bottom of one drain, nearly comes to the surface 
belore reaching the next lower drain ;* but as wa- 
ler seeks the lowest level, in all directions, if the 
strata be cut longitudinally, by a drain directed 
down the steep, the bottom of which cuts each 
stratum to the same distance from the surlace, the 
water will flow into the drain at the intersecting 
point ofeach sheet, or layer, on a level with the 

— of the drain leaving a uniform depth of dry 

soil, 

; Now, it is reasonable to ask what is to prevent 
a a which rises to the surface by these ‘‘st rata 
i ich lie in sheets, at an angle to the surface,” at 

lop ofadeclivity between these drains, from 

*Wing down to the botiom, if there be not a cross 
ri {o receive .and conduct it away? ‘To be 
co 2S eng be argued, that if drains are but ten 
ind 7 the distance for the water to flow to 

aa em will be but five feet, at any given point ; 
iia rte always seeks the lowest level, which 
ho “ ottom of the declivity, it is natural to ex- 

a atit will make its way thither directly 

nthe hill, without turning either to the right 


or } . ® . 
lelt; and this has often been witnessed where 
ie 





" But this will not happen if the drains are conduct- 


ed : 
Niel he proposed, at the distance of ten feet only 


drains have been injudiciously placed ; indeed, it 
is novel to propose to drain a spouty hill, by carry- 
ing drains down the declivity, instead of across 
it, And as to the fear of “the water passing in 
or between the strata, immediately below the 
bottom of one drain, nearly coming to the surface 
belore reaching the next lower drain,” any regu- 
lar drainer knows, upon inspection and examina- 
tion, the proper distance at which to lay off his 
drains across the hill, to prevent all that. 

li is novel to find it proposed to drain every acre 
of the farm, without regard to soil, situation, or 
state Of moisture ; and many will consider ita waste 
of labor, and expense, and by no mean: necessa- 
ry. itis indeed strange to find any one advocat- 
ing the drainage of * beds of open sand and gra- 
vel,” but so says the book. “In the natural cir- 


the drainage is extremely various, from that ot 
the light, dry loam, incumbent on deep beds ot 
open sand or gravel, to that of the thin, sterile 
crust of soil resting on massive beds of impervious 
till: in the former, there is no water springing to 
that soil from: below, and whatever falls upon the 
surface in the shape of’ rain, is instantly absorbed, 
and passes through the sand, or gravel, to some 
outlet at a lower level;” (then why, in the name 
of common sense, drain?); “in the latter case, 
on the contrary, water, whether springing {rom 
below or Jalling upon the surface as rain, must 
either run slowly off over the surface, however 
great the distance, or in the event of a horizontal 
surface, must remain stagnant until evaporated 
by the sun, or absorded by the atmosphere” 
(then, in the name of common sense, drain); ‘on 
such a subsoil, a sufficient depth of active soil can 
never be long maintained, for grain ; if trenched and 
enriched by lime and dung, it will bear but scanty 
crops. Some soils, again, are incumbent on sub- 
soils partially pervious to water—such, by judicious 
inanagement, produce sometimes good crops, in 
favorable seasons, but when much rain prevails, 
they are neither large or of good quality 5 these are 
unfit for wheat, as the alternate frosts and thaws 
of winter, acting upon the water in the soil, are 
sure to throw out the plants. But on those soils 
incumbent on open rock, especially on whin, or 
green stone, which is very open, from its many 
fissures, the land is wniformly fertile” (then why 
drain?) «‘ But,” he observes, ‘the drains should 
be run parallel to each other, and at reguiar dis- 
tances, and should be carried throughout the 
whole field, without reference to the wet or the ap- 
pearance of portions of the field ; as uniform and 
complete dryness is the object ;” directing that the 
drains, in a stiff, strong till, be run within ten or 
fifileen feet of each other; if ina lighter and more 
porous subsoil, from eighteen to twenty-four feet 
will be near enough, but in very open soils, forty 
feet may be sufficient. He says; ‘‘ a very impor- 
tant advantage of having the drain down the sleep, 
is the prevention of mud or sand, the current 
having force, from the declivity, to carry them 
along to the main drain;” but, he afterwards 
adds; ‘* indeed, the water passing into the drains 
by filtration, being perfectly pure, has no sediment 
to deposite, for even during the heaviest rains, the 
water passing from a properly made drain, has 
merely a milky tinge.” Now how is this to be 
understood? Ifthe water is perfectly pure, it 





will have no tinge at all, and whether at any 








cumstances of the svi! on the eurtace of the earth, © 
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time, milky or inky, must depend on the strata 
through which it has passed; but whatever the 
colour, ifit has any tinge, there must be sedi- 
ment. In forming under-drains, it has ever been 





the custom to lead them by as easy a descent as 
would be prudent, to prevent the possibility *) 
washing, lest they might thus become choked, | 
aod blow up; and even Mr. Smith himself seems 
to admit the danger of this, for he says, ‘ it is 
quite necessary to fill the drains, which, are car- 
ried down the slope, with stones of a small size, or 
with danders or gravel, to prevent the current of 
water from cutting or running the bottoms of the 
drains,’ and by which they would, of course, 
become choked, and blow up. 

Any how, the subject is one of great import- 
ance, and ought 10 be examined into, with the 
view to establish some system for adoption when- 





ever necessary ; for there is no improvement so 
great, profitable, or lasting, as draining, when 
properly executed. M. C. 
Wilmington, Delaware. 
Mr. Smith has, within fifieen years, formed 
on his land under drains to the extent of one hun- 
dred miles in length ! 


PREPARED NIGHT SOIL MANURE, 


From the Farmers’ Magazine. 
MM. Payen and Buren, chemists, in France, 
have produced a powder, the mixture of which 





with night soil, almost immediately frees it from 
offensive smell. 


ready for use, resembles fine black mould, so dry | 


and powdery as to be passed through the drill, 
and deposited with the seed. ‘The efficiency of 
this manure has been most satisfactorily proved in 
France. <A quantity sufficient for manuring two 
acres can be packed in asugar bogshead, at an 
expense of from thirty shillings to twenty-six 
shillings an acre. 

“ 


THE CURRENCY—AS CONNECTED WITH THE 
INTERESTS OF AGRICULTURE, 


From the American Farmer (Editorial). 

Text.—" Does the plan and purpose of your 
work, preclude essays on political economy? (I 
am fully aware that party po'itics are properly ex- 
cluded.) If not, I would suggest that some well 
selected articles on currency, be inserted. At this 
particular time, it is essential to the interests of 
agriculture, that the true and unchangeable prin- 
ciples of currency, be understood by the farmers, 
se that an end may be put to that false system, by 
which so many evils are engendered to afflict the 
country.” 

Comment.—In the above suggestion of a cor- 
respondent, whose valued communications, hke 
angels’ visits, are too * few and far between,” we 
heartily agree. “At this particular time, it %s 
essential to the interests of agriculture, that the 
true and unchangeable principles of the currency 
be understood by the farmers. But let us first 
answer the inquiry, whether the plan of this work 
precludes essays on thateubject. When an editor 
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cal, fora given stipend, he is bound, as long as ao 
engaged, to conform to the views of his employer. 
and he, like the rest of mankind, must be expect. 
ed, in the first instance, to consult his own interest, 
Unfortunately for the independence of the press 
and the good of society, such are the force and 
prevalence of deeply rooted prejudices, and the 
intolerance of party spirit, which soon spring y 
and gain ascendency in all republics, that he, who 
regardiess of both, would boldly maintain the 
cause of truth, and of the public weal, too soon 
finds himself in the unenviable predicament of the 
old man, his son and his ass. His journal is de. 
serted by all parties, and himself left, with his 
family, to starve, unless like a bear, he can live by 
sucking his paws! That system of government 
is to be esteemed the most perfect, which insures 
the greatest conformity olf individual interests with 
the interests of the public. A system under which 
he who in a fit of jealousy, orto avoid the tor- 
ments of love, throws himself into a gulf; shall 
be considered a fool—while, for the same action, 
to save his country, he would be regarded as a 
hero. Alas! how many publishers of papers 
might, in this our republic, sacrifice themselves 
in the cause of patriotism, belore one of them 
would gain for himself the name of Curtius! 

We have more than once expressed the con- 
viction, that no class of American citizens can be 
more deeply interested than the farmers and plan- 
ters, in understanding the true principles of the 
currency, and in having these principles embodied 
in the legislation of the country. If there be any 
one sound conservative maxim, more than another, 


It is then prepared, and when | that we would indelibly impress on the minds of 


our countrymen, it is that they should look more 
to its legislation, and less to its executive action, 
for the developements of our internal resources o! 
wealth and happiness ; and the security of private 
rights and the maintenance of public liberty ; and 
what eubject of legislation is more important than 
that of the currency—the circulating medium 
which shall serve as a standard or measure o! 
value for all the products of agriculture and all 
other branches of industry? But, to the discus- 
sion in this journal of a question so intimately 
blended with the business and prosperity of every 
community, there are various obstacles, and difli- 
culties. In the first place, (let the truth he told 
them frankly, by one who has devoted his labors 
to their wellare, con amore, for more than a quarter 
of acentury,) farmers are, in general, too little 
addicted to thinking for themselves—too impa- 
tient of the intellectual exercise necessary to an 
understanding of this question—not at once see- 
ing its palpable connexion with their every day 
concerns, they look on it as an abstruse problem, 
to be studied in the closet of the politician, and 
solved only by elaborate writers on political econ 
my and the wealth of nations—and secondly, the 
question has been so mixed up with the struggles 
of contending parties, that it is impossible to dis 
cuss it in a paper which honestly aims at the pub- 
lic weal, without being at once set down as ‘he 
partizan or slave of one or another of the parties 
contending for supremacy in the government.— 
How, except in this way, and under this app" 
hension, can we account for the silence of all 0" 
agricultural journals on a subject which, if pr 
perly touched, would reach at once, by ' 


is but the “ hireling”’ of the publisher of a periodi- | pocket nerve,” the sensorium of all their read: 
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ers? Who that admires, as all must do, the 
abilities of many of the conductors of our Far- 
mers’ Registers, will ascribe their silence on this 
all-absorbing topic of the currency, to any want 
of appreciation of its importance, or of capacity 
to investigate it? Those among agriculturists 





who cannot be charged with neglect of all intel- 
lectual exercise, yet have their feelings too much 
engrossed, and their reading too much confined to 
party recriminations, or to mere practical details 
of experimental agriculture in the strictest sense 
of the word. 


Commerce could not flourish without agricul- 
tureand manufactures, and their productions as 
its basis and material; on the other hand what 


but commerce can give activity and value to the | 


culture and products of the soil and the loom ? 
Again—did any nation ever exist where credit 
was so necessary and important, to purchase labor, 
to foster genius, and to develope dormant but 
fruitful resources, as in this vastly extensive and 
unexplored country, whose mountain sides ard 
valleys need but the plough and the pick to yield 
unbouded wealth and the means of sustaining a 
population without limits—yet if an agricultural 
paper should eulogise commerce, and invoke the 
legislature to give it encouragement, as the hand- 
maid of agriculture, and the great promoter of 
civilization and the arts; if it should advocate a 
system of financial legislation under which credit 
shall supply to genius and industry the place of 
capital—straightway it shall he denounced, and 
by many thrown up, as being inimical to a party, 
whose views have been interpreted and condensed 
in the memorable exclamation—“ nerish com- 
merce, perish credit.” Hence the difficulty of dis- 
cussing, impartially, a question which, next after 
afew cardinal principles of liberty,—such as the 
freedom of speech and of suffrage, the independ- 
ence of the legislature on the executive branch 
ob the government, and the trial by jury,—is of 
the highest ‘practical importance to every citizen 
of the republic, and we repeat, to none more, if 
as much, as tothe farmerand planter. * * * 


We entirely concur with our brother agricultu- 
ral editor in the general position assumed by him 
above. The agricultural interest, more than any 
other, is deeply concerned in securing and preserv- 
ingasound currency ; and though the direction (or 
misdirection) of banking and the currency, has 
been heretofore left to the management exclu- 
sively of merchants, and bank debtors, and exer- 
cised for their exclusive profit, it rightly belongs 
tothe agricultural class—not only because of their 
legal right, as forming the great and general in- 
lerest of the country, but because of their much 
deeper stake in the game. A change of only 5 
Percent. in the value of the currency, which is 
but an ordinary and every-day degree of fluctua- 
‘lon, is enough to alter the value of the lands and 
farming stock, and other property of farmers, to 
the amount of perhaps twenty millions of dollars. 
And when money values are altered by the depre- 
“ation of the currency to the extent that was 
Produced in 1815, the losses, or the destruction of 





value in the property of the agricultural interest, 
amounted to hundreds of millions of dollars. Truly 
there is no question of more vital importance to 
the agricultural interest than the proper regulation 
of the currency; and we greatly desire, and wili 
lend our humble efforts, in this journal and else- 
where, to extend information on this subject, and 
to urge the agricultural class to assume their right, 
and to act and to govern in this matter. 


But it is very strange, that, agreeing so perfectly 
in the premises, our brother editor and we should 
differ so widely in our conclusions. For, from his 
remarks following the above, (and which we do 
not copy, ) it is evident that he considers the policy 
that would most restrain bank paper issues as the 
most hurtful to a sound condition of the currency ; 
while, on the contrary, we would advocate still 
more restraint, (though not by the usual and 
absurd and ridiculous mode of legislative prohibi- 
lions and penalties ;) and deem irredeemable paper 





money and irresponsible banking operations and 
bank credit, existing and sustained merely by go- 
| vernment, as constituting the greatest curse of our 
| country. By the fraudulent and_ irresponsible 
| banking system of this country, a state of general 
bankruptcy was produced between 1813 to 1819; 
‘anda like condition of things is now threatening, 
| unless prevented by restraining or stopping the 
operations of all really bankrupt institutions. We 
are far from belonging to the “ perish credit, perish 
commerce” school, stigmatized above. We 
value, and desire for the country, as much as any 
on do, a sound credit ‘system founded on confi- 
dence properly placed. And we would leave banks 
as well as individuals to acquire and retain or to 
lose their credit, and the confidence of the public, 
by their acts, and their reputation for wealth, 
honesty, and fidelity to their engagements. We 
would not oppose, but would advocate free trade 
in banking and in money, as in every thing else ; 
and would not object to any amount of banking, 
if done upon the proper capital and credit of the 
bankers. But while being thus willing to accord 
to the business every facility and degree of free- 
dom that any other trade or mode of investing 
capital possesses, we would not grant a tittle more 
than other pursuits enjoy by law; but would leave 
banks and banking to stand or to fall, by their own 
acts, and their own success and credit, or the re- 
verse, and to be as strictly responsible as any in- 
dividual traders; and by no means would we con- 
sent to build up their credit and their profits, by giv- 
ing them the use of the money, or sustaining them 
by the credit, of either state or federal government, 
and still less of using government interposition in 
their favor whenever requisite to save them from 


| 











the proper consequences of bankruptcy. 
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But, whether these or the opposite and prevail- 
ing opinions are correct, we and our fellow editor, 
though standing exactly opposed in conclusions, 
agree that the subject ought to be brought before 
our readers and the agricultural community. We 
shall therefore follow his example in this respect. 
And, in the first place, as there is a most deplora- 
ble want of information, and of facts, in regard to 
the frauds and evils of banking—owing to the 
influence and power which the banks and the 
commercial class possess, and exercise to muz- 
zie the newepaper press—we shall endeavor 
to throw some little light upon this deeply 
darkened and disguised subject. The weekly 
summaries ol news, which have been presented in 
our weekly issues, have been principally made up 
of bank items ; not from previous intention, but be- 
cause, in the two months since the publication was 
commenced, there have been as many and import- 


ee 
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ant bank events—resumplion and re-suspension of 


payments, acknawledged and unacknowledged 
bankruptcies, wholesale frauds of officers, &c.—as 
ought to be looked for in twenty yeare. Weshall 
continue this record, and print together the weekly 


summaries of banking news at the close of each 


monthly number, and also present some more ex- 


tended views and arguments, for the purpose of 


giving light where it isso much wanting.--Ep. R. 


OF NATIVE MAGNESIA ON VEGE- 
TATION. 
From the Journal de Pharmacie. 
The presence of magnesia was regarded as a 
cause of barrenness in Jands, until the investiga- 


INFLUENCE 


tions of Bergman proved magnesia to form one of 


the principal constituents of fertile soils. ‘This 
inquiry has been taken up by Prof. Giobert, who 
concludes from various experiments: Ist, that 
native carbonated magnesia is not injurious to the 
various functions of vegetables ; 2nd, that on ac- 
count of the solubility of magnesia in an excess 
of carbonic acid, this earth can exercise an action 
analogous to that of lime; that a magnesian soil 
may become fertile when the necessary manure is 
employed. 
the conclusion, that if the magnesia was dissolved 
in an excess of carbonic acid and water, and had 
entered, like the lime, into the composition of the 
sap, it ought to be found in the plants with the 


From these facts naturally proceeds | 
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» Chalk, 
lions be 


| means of calciferous substances, as rubbish 
ashes, mar!, &c., provided the other condi 
fulfilled. 


THOROUGH DRAINING. 


From the Ayr Advertisey, 

{ would particularly impress upon you the im- 
portance of furrow or thorough draining as a 
means of improvement. Its wonder-working 
effects have only to be seén to be appreciated, 
and not the least astounding fact connected with 
its Tistory is this, that while a diflerence of’ opi. 
nion exisis with respect to most other agricultural 
matters, there is no instance of any person remain. 
ing unconverted with respect to thorough draining 
where the practice has been at all known in bis 
district. To show you the extentto which tho. 
rough-draining is carried on in Scotland, I shail 
mention one iustance—in the county of East 
Lothian, a very small county, above 3,000 miles 
of tile drains were made in the year 1839, besides 
stone drains. But nothing would surprise you go 
much as to see the land which it is there consider. 
ed necessary to drain, land which would here be 
considered perfectly dry. I hada letter, afew 
days since from a friend of mine, an extensive 
farmer in East Lothian, who thus writes upon 
this subject :—“ Every day’s additional expe- 
rience convinces me more and more of the im- 
mense extent of Jand, at present considered dry, 
_which actually requires to be furrow drained, and 








which would, in a very short time indeed, amply 
remunerate the occupier. were the operation care- 


fully and correctly performed, notwithstanding the 
heavy outlay, which makes it almost a landlord’s 
question. We have at present thirteen men cutting 
drains in one field, and the quantity of water in 
every drain is almost incredible ; and this on land 
‘that was thought dry ground, and a part of the 
'small quantity of ground deemed turnip land in 
| Fenton twenty years ago.”’ I should trespass too 
long on your time were I to enumerate all the 
advantages of thorough draining, even supposing 
I could enumerate them ; but there are one or two 
| 80 obvious, and of'so much importance that I can- 
not avoid mentioning them:—Ist, You may do 
away with narrow ridges on drained land, by 
which a great point is gained—the making what 
are at present deep furrows, and producing no- 
thing as productive as the rest of the field. 2d, Less 
manure will suffice. Lord Gosford, from the opi- 
nions I have heard him express, will tell you how 
great an enemy to manure water is, which ex- 








plains the reason of this effect of draining. 


: potash, lime, oxide of iron, &c. M. Abbene has | Less seed and labor willbe required. 4th. Your 


/ ascertained this by the analysis of the ashes of 
plants which had grown in magnesiferous mix- 
tures. He has also confirmed the experiments 
of Prof. Giobert as regards the influence of mag- 
nesia on vegetation being analogous to that of 
lime; and he likewise concludes that when lime 
and magnesia exist in arable lands, the former is 
absorbed in preference by the plants, on account 
‘of its greater affinity for carbonic acid. The 
barrenness of magnesian lands is not referable to 
magnesia, but to the cohesive state of their parts, 
tothe want of manure, of clay, or of other com- 
posts te the large quantity of oxide of .iron, &c. 
Barren magnesian soils may be fertilized by 


| crop will ripenevenly. 5th. You may clean yout 
land of weeds at almost any season, and while you 


have more time to remove them you are likewise 
cutting off one great cause of their growth. fo 
conclusion, I would particularly press upon yo" 
this consideration, that if it is worthy a farmer® 
while to pay men for making drains in a counlty 
where daily laborers are earning 10s. per week, 
how much more inexcusable in you is it, having 
your own hands to work with, and, probably, 
much spare time, to allow your land to suffer !rore 
that fatal disease which may be we!l compared 10 
seek in the human patient.—Mr. Filgalt’ 
eech. 
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REMARKS ON SOME PORTION OF THE ‘“< pRIZE 
ESSAY” OF DR. WM. L. HORTON. 


An essay on manures, and other means of en- 
riching lands, by Dr. Wm. L. Horton of Harford 
county, Md., was published in a late number of 
the ‘American Farmer in the imposing attitude 
of having received the prize offered by the pro- 
prietor of that paper for the best essay, to be pre- 
pared and offered on that subject, and with that 
view. The high ground thus assumed for this 
communication, and which will probably cause it 
to be republished and praised in many other 
papers, makes it proper for us to take some 
notice of it—instead of passing it unnoticed, as 
would otherwise have been done, if judging it 
upon its merits, instead of its pretensions. 

This essay is any thing but a practical guide to 
agriculture. The opinions advanced and direc- 
tions given do not appear to be the result of experi- 
ence and practical knowledge. Whether prac- 
tical or theoretical, there is but little in the es- 
say that is either new or original, and that little 
is worthless. Some of the things which we admit 
to be both new and original, are the following opi- 
nions on turnips and white clover: 


“ As to turnips, they are a very worthless vegeta- 
ble, and not worth the trouble of cultivation. Six 


oreight bushels are as many as any farmer need 
care about raising.” 


‘White clover bears the same rank, in the esti- 
mation of the writer, among grasses, that the tur- 
nips do among roots—‘‘a very worthless kind of 
thing”’—I would never wish to seea spear of it 
mafarmof mine. It is acursed vine that runs 
from Dan to Beersheba—It is a pest and intru- 


der, We intend to serve it as others have served 
the Canadian thistle—salt it.’ 


We deem no particular comment necessary on 
this rare and sweeping sentence of condemnation. 

Of lime, as manure, the author speaks in very 
high commendation, but with even less informa- 
tion than on most other branches of his subject. 
However, he rejects the different received opi- 
hions of the mode of operation, and presents a 
theory of his own, which, as we cannot pretend 
0 do justice to by abstract or abridgment, will be 
copied at length in his own words. 


“Tt may be expected that we should offer our 
Views as to the modus operandi of lime ; this part 
of the subject we approach with some diffidence, 
and without any pretension to freedom from error; 
but as we have embarked on the troublesome 
ocean of philosophical speculation, we may, as 
Vell as our compeers, hazard a conjecture, leaving 
'' to our readers to judge of its accuracy. 
ia ime cannot long remain in the soil as a calx, 
ns er quick-lime ; but by its attraction of 
= onic acid from the atmosphere, it becomes a 
bs nate. _{n this primary action of absorbing 

"onic acid, a portion is at the same time taken 


up bythe plant. But why, it may be asked, is 
lime so durable in its eflects upon the soil? ‘That 
lime has the effect of loosening a heavy, clayey 
soil, is a point conceded by all who have used it 
on such soils. I do not believe, with Professor 
Ducatel and some other chemists, that the oxalic, 
or any other free acid exists to any considerable 
extent in any soil; lime then is not neeessary to 
neutralize an acid in thesoil. Calcium, or quick 
lime, is more readily dissolved than the carbonate; 
and as almost all plants, and particularily wheat 
and oats, contain a portion of lime, they may 
receive it as a part of their necessary food in this 
way. Carbonate of lime, or lime-stone, requires 
amuch larger quantity of water to dissolve it; 
nevertheless it is while in the soil always under- 


going a slow decomposition, and is thus taken up 


by the plan. 

*‘Itis admitted by all who have used lime on 
such soils, that it renders clayey ones lighter, and 
sandy soils more compact. ‘The experiments of 
the writer have been on a soil of the first descrip- 
tion—argillaceous—and before he used lime he 
had great trouble in pulverizing it. Land that 
was limed five orsix years ago isat this time 
quite sufficiently pulverulent and friable. 

‘‘ How does lime produce this effect? Is it 
merely such a mechanical division as _ is effected 
on clay with sand, or ie it something different ? 


*¢ Certain bodies, although they may not enter 


into chemical union, attract each other—repulsion 
is a property of other bodies. Let us take quick- 
silver for instance. The ultimate particles of this 
metal have an attraction for each other, as may 
be observed when violence is used to separate 
them, they form into innumerable sphericles, or 
globules. With some substances it will enter 
into chemical union—with others it will form no 
such compound. We never see, nor hearof, a 
carbonate of quicksilver. It will mix with some 
metals as an amalgam. ‘Tin, lead, silver, gold, 
are of this class; but it will not mix with iron. 
There issuch a powerful repulsion existing be- 
tween turpentine and this metal, that the more 
you attempt to unite them, the more the metal flies 
into a million parts and utterly refuses an admix- 
ture until it is reduced to an impalpable powder or 
oxide. Honey of the same consistence will not 
have any such eflect. 

“Lime has a metallic hase—calcium—and 
Orfila says that clay or argil has also—aluminum 
—others deny this to clay ; but it does not destroy 
our hypothesis, which is this:—thet lime and 
clay are two distinctheterogeneous bodies; and 
that so far from havinga chemical affinity, or 
attraction for each other, they are decidedly re- 
pellent, andthat in attempting to mix them they 
not only refuse to come in contact, but fly asunder 
like the balls of an electrometer—or the dust from 
sealing wax excited by electricity. 

“If it be said that the division is mechanical, 
and such as would be effected by sand, we deny 
the assertion, and can prove to the contrary in two 
ways. Ist. We say that the same quantity of 
sand will not have the same effecton clay. 2d. 
That a solution of time will cause clay to become 
friable. Then beside the natural food which lime 
affords to plants it loosens the stiff clayey soils, 
and renders them. permeable to their roots in 





search of their necesary aliment. 
‘If it be true, as is asserted by many, that lime 
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renders sandy soils more cohesive, it follows as a 
corollary of whai has been said concerning lime 
and clay, that the other two are more homogene- 
ous in their nature; and that a kind of adhesive 
altraction exists between them, thus rendering 
such soils more retentive of moisture. 

‘* These are merely speculative opinions of the 
writer, which may not be new toothers ; they are 
so however to him. He attaches no great import- 
ance to them; yet thinks them quite as reasona- 
ble as some others that have been propagated on 
higher authority.” 


It is indeed an unquestionable and a very va- 
luable eflect of lime, and other calcareous ma- 
nures, to render stiff soils lighter, and light soils 
stiffer. But so far from this being the sole or 
main operation of lime, or mode by which it adds 
to the productive power of soils, it is surpassed 
by several others, only one of which the author re- 
fers to, (the neutralizing of acid principles,) and 
that but to deny it, upon his mere ipse dizit. 
If lime did nothing more than to alter the texture 
of soils, (however beneficial that may be in ad- 
dition to other more important benefits,) we 
would readily admit that it would not be worth 
applying. We do not pretend to unravel the 
author’s explanation of the modus operandi. It 
is however not a little strange, and amusing, that 
one, making such pretensions to science, and using 
scientific terms so freely throughout the essay, 
should make so gross a blunder, as is done in the 
above extract, as speaking cf ‘calx, calcium, 
or quicklime,” as synonymous terms, descriptive 
of the same chemical substance. Calx was for- 
merly used, before the general adoption of the 
modern chemical nomenclature, to express the 
very opposite of guick-lime—that ie, the carbonate 
of lime, or lime, mild, and not quick. Kirwan so 
uses the term “ calx” throughout his “ Essay on 
Manures,”’ a work which Dr. Horton either has 
read, or ought to have read before undertaking 
to enlighten the world on this subject. ** Calcium” 
which he twice uses as but another name for 
quick-lime, and expressing precisely the same 
sense, is neither quick-lime nor carbonate of lime— 
but the metallic base which modern chemical disco- 
very has shown to be one of the elements of lime. 
It is no more lime than hydrogen is water, or 
than soda is common salt. [tis true that in a 
subsequent and totally distinct paragraph, the 
author speaks of calcium in its proper sense. 
That can only be accounted for by supposing 
this paragraph to have been subsequently added 
without noticing the contradiction to the fore- 
going and more substantive part; or that this was 
put down immediately after consulting books, 
and the two previous statements upon general 
knowledge. 
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manure from lime,) there is no mention in the 
body of the essay; and it is only after having 
put down all the prose and also the poetry designed 
for the article, that the author remembered, and in 
a ‘postscript’ mentions this manure, which hag 
been so largely and beneficially applied in his own 
state, (Maryland, ) to go no farther from his home, 
All that he says on this branch of his general 
subject is contained in the following lines: 


‘¢ Marls.—We have unaccountably overlooked 
these valuable materials for manure, and think 
proper to say something concerning them here, 
Marls are mostly found near tide water. The 
abound from the Hudson to the Gulf of Mexico, 
in the alluvial formation, They are of two kinds, 
argillaceous and siliceous, with carbonate of lime, 
In applying marl asa manure, attention should 
be paid to this circumstance, as the siliceous will 
be better for clayey soils, and so on the other hand 
the argillaceous forsandy. The lime they con- 
tain is either {rom decayed shells, or from shells 
worn down by attrition. They are durable ma- 
nures, and should not be neglected when they can 
be obtained at a reasonable expense.” 


‘To green-sand, the writer gives something more 
of space. He has never seen the earth, but sug- 
gests that its valuable constituent, for manure, is 
not carbonate of potash, as some preceeding scieu- 
tific investigators have taught, but carbonate of 
soda, which he supposes (for what reason he has 
not stated) they mistook for the other. The new 
suggestion is perhaps worth as much as the old, 
which it is opposed to; and Dr. Horton's opinion 
on green-sand has the additional merit of being 
less likely to mislead, by the authority of his name 
and scientific reputation. 


THE MARQUIS OF TWEED DALE’S DRAIN- 
TILES MACHINE. 


From the Farmers’ Magazine. 

This machine will make 10,000 drain-tiles a 
dav, one man and two boys to attend it, and 20,- 
000 of flat tiles for the drain tiles to lie upon ; but 
if the tiles are broad, for rooting, it will make 
12.000 a day. These draining tiles are fifieen 
inches long, so that three machines would make 
in one season (of thirty weeks) as many tiles as 
would lay a drain from London to York. Now,4 
man and two assistants will only make 1,000 
drain-tiles ina day, and these only one foot long, 
which is 1,000 feet per day ; so that if the drain 
be laid ata distance of twenty-five feet, it will 
make in one day sufficient titles for six acres. The 
advantages are—Ist, the tile is much stronger 
from being compressed, and less pervious to Wa- 
ter; itis not only compressed, but it is smoothed 
over, which gives ita surface as though it were 
glazed. They are capable of being made of 8 
much stiffer clay than usual; and in nine cases 
out of ten the clay may be used directly on being 
dug, if passed through the crushers, being much 
drier. Clay unfit for bricks and tiles, by the com 
mon method, is available by the machinery. The 
expense of draining will be paid in three yea”: 





Of marl, (which is treated of as being a different 


but not unfrequently in one. 
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PRODUCTIVENESS OF PUMPKINS. 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 


Gentlemen :—In my last pamphlet, I observed 
two mammoth pumpkins spoken of. I wish to 
inform you of something of ‘the same kind. | 
saw on a piece of ground, about 75 feet square, 
this fall, 130 pumpkins, and I saw one of them 


weighed—the weight was 150 |bs., and | am sure. 


that the whole number would have averaged 
100 Ibs. or upwards. ‘They were raised by Jonas 
Beeson, Esq., on the bank of the Ohio, in Wood 
county, Virginia. Yours, 

A SuBSCRIBER. 


A VISIT TO MR. ALLEN’S PIGGERY. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 

Messrs. Editors—Being at Buffalo a short 
time since, and having heard much of the celebra- 
ted Berkshire and China stock of swine, and be- 
ing an admirer of fine domestic animals withal, 
I determined to make a visit to Mr. Allen and 
ascertain whether his stock realized the descrip- 
tion | had often had of them. 

The farm of Mr. A. is charmingly located on 
the immediate bank of the Niagara river, two miles 
below Black Rock and five from Buffalo. The 
ride is a pleasant one. You are scarcely out of 
the city on a broad and noble avenue, before you 
are within Black Rock, which stretches along 
the river for upwards of' a mile, on a broad and 
level street, with several mills attached to its im- 
mense water power, created by the great state 
pier which walls in a portion of the Niagara 
river, and here forms the head of the Krie Canal, 
and supplies it with water for half its length to- 
wards Albany. 

_ One can hardly imagine a pleasanter location 
in the summer season, than is presented from 
the house of Mr. A., having a fine view of Lake 
Erie some five miles distant; the town of Black 
Rock and the steeples of Buffalo, with the ascend- 
ing highlands stretching far away beyond them— 
the broad and clear Niagara. here two miles wide, 
checkered with beautiful grassy islands, and the 
green cultivated shores of Canada opposite. The 
canal passes immediately in front of the house 
between the main road and the river, giving 
every desirable facility of access and transporta- 
— —_ or west, by canal boats every hour in 
ay. 

Mr. A. B. Allen was not at home, having 
fone toOhio to paes the winter; but I found his 
brother residing there for the present, who kindly 
showed me their extensive establishment, and 
fave me much valuable information regarding 
their stock, and other matters appertaining to the 
domestic and improved animals of our country. 

he piggery, including a new erection recently 
enclosed, is now 100 feet long, by about 30 wide 
and two stories high. It is divided off by a 
Spacious alleyway in its whole length through the 
*entrein two long ranges of rooms. These are 
subdivided into separate pens from 8 to 12 feet 
Ppt as circumstances require, and fitted up in 

© most approved style of convenience. In these 
were the breeding sows, some with young litters 
o' pigs, others two or three together, and some 
“ingle, as their different conditions and circum- 
Vou, IX.—1l1—A 





stances required. In one end was a. steaming 
apparatus, with huge tanks or vats for steaming 
ihe food, supplied with water bya large cistern 
under the building. Overhead were stored quanti- 
ties of straw for bedding, corn, oats, Indian meal, 
shorts, &c.; in a word, all the varieties of 
food with which the swine are fed. Placed at 
proper distances through the building were glass 
windows which pushed back and forward as 
ventilation was required, but always admitting an 
excellent light through the day into each apart- 
ment. In the rear of each enclosure was a small 
door for the passage ol the animals out into the 
open air in good weather, and for exercise, a thing 
almost daily practised. In short, every conve- 
nience which thorough and approved breeding 


required, was here furnished in a cheap and eco-° 


nomical manner. Surrounding the piggery, were 
three or four grass fields for the summer range of 
the swine, with temporary pens erected for shelter, 
and suitable feeding troughs in their proper 
places. 

As you will observe that every thing for the 
convenience and due accommodation of the ani- 
mals was in apple-pie order, | shall now attempt 
to describe what I saw of animated nature within. 
The first object that struck my eye on entering at 
my right, was an enormous, yet beautifully pro- 
portioned Berkshire sow, with eleven young pigs 
at her side, about three months old. ‘This mag- 
nificent animal (excuse the term, for] can assure 
you that although applied toa hog, it is to one so 
elevated by the successful application of a noble 
science in natural economy, that the coarse mate- 
rial of the animal is transformed into an almost 
superior nature from the common groveling brute 
of the name, ) I learned was imported, with three 
other sows anda hoar, (Sultan, the finest and 
largest animal of the kind [ ever saw,) last year, 
from Berkshire in England, at agreat expense. 
They were all from separate stocks, in no way 
related, and of incomparable value to Mr. A. in 
enabling him to avoid the in-and-in breeding sys- 
tem, which much of the finer stock of our country 
is subjected to, for the want of proper selections 
from foreign stock of the same blood. This in- 
and-in plan of breeding, Mr. A. has always 
avoided, and has spared neither painsnor expense 
in importations and selections from the best stock 
of this country, to improve and cross with his own, 
and make it what it now is beyond a question, the 
most extensive and superior swine breeding estab- 
lishment in America, if not in the world ; now 
consisting of between 30 and 40 of the finest 
hreeding sows, 2 imported boars, and pigs of every 
intermediate stage and growth. 

But to the detail. This fine sow would weigh 
as she then stood, near 500 pounds, was in a 
capital condition and of a perfect model. Fancy 
could not picture a more beautiful creature of the 
kind ; she was gentle too, as possible, and quiet 
as a lap-dog. These pigs, I learned, were all 
engaged at $40 to $50 the pair in the spring. In 
an adjoining pen was another fine young imported 
sow with 5 pigs equally good with herself, and 
all perfect of their kind. Adjoining them also, 
were the two remaining sows o/ the last import- 
ation, now about fifteen months old, and promis- 
ing in size and appearance, to equal at ihe 
maximum, either of the others. Passing along 
I observed the fine and stately sows purchased 
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last summer of the Shaker family at Niskayuna, 
and of Messrs. Meigs and Middleton of Albany, 
all select animals of excellent form and propor- 
tions. Then, again, were a fine pair of yourg 
sows from the stock of Mr. Rotch, of O:sego, one 
of the most scientific, perfect, and fastidious of 
breeders, not excelling in size, butin beauty of 
proportion and fineness of limb, perhaps surpass- 
ing almost any other. Here too were Ravenhair 
and Picaninny, the prize animals of the flocks, 
bred with all the honesty and good management 
of Justice Harwood, one of the principal mana- 
gers, besides many others, the reserved stock from 
time to time bred by Mr. Allen himself? Many 
of these noble sows would weigh four to five 
hundred pounds in good breeding condition as I 
saw them. Their food was principaily cooked 
shorts obtained from the flouring mills at Black 
Rock,a coarse yet substantial food, with occa- 
sional changes of corn meal, potatoes, raw and 
boiled, sugar beet, boiled corn and oats, as the 
health or appetite of the animals required, both 
of which were studiously observed, daily and 
continually by a careful manager. No animal 
that I saw was fat, yet all were in good condition, 
and of course contented and well to do. Scattered 
along throughout the pens, I observed several 
pigs of various ages and sizes, which the closing 
navigation had prevented shipping away, or which 
had been reserved to add to the stock of grown 
animals; for I found that it was the policy of Mr. 
A. occasionally to part with a superior, or even a 
favorite {from a well established breeding sow or 
boar, in extraordinary cases, when he had others 
equally good at hand, or coming on; but that he 
made it an undeviating rule never to sell the very 
best sows in his herd; and by that restriction 
never suffering any one to possess a better ani- 
mal than himself. I fancy that if all breeders 
would adopt and adhere toa ruleso correct as 
this, the standard of perfection in domestic ani- 
mals would not fall so low as is olten witnessed in 
our country. 

Afier inspecting for several hours, and with 
great interest, the inmates of the pigyery, | was 
shown in another building, each in his own dis- 
tinct apartment, the two boars Sultan and Prince 
Regent. ‘The former is of the latest importation, 
and is now two years and a hall old; an enormous 
animal, whose weight, if in high condition, would 
be about 600 pounds. Forsolarge an animal he 
is fine in his points, being long, rangy, high 
shouldered, and broad in his hams; of great con- 
stitution and vigor, in fine, a most valuable ani- 
mal for the extensive pork countries of the west, 
where great size and hardihood are in demand, 
The other, Prince Regent, now about 18 months 
old, is the most perfect male animal of the swine 
family that Lever saw. His size is medium, now 
wei hin, I should judge, about 300 pounds; his 
head remarkably small and pointed, his ears short 
and erect; his neck short anc highly set; his 
shoulders broad and firm, body round, deep and 
long; hams large, well set, and tail properly 
elevated, with a beautiful silky black hair, and 
the usual white intermixture of the improved 
Berkshire in the finest style and fashion. His 
pigs have proved remarkably fine. Several of 
them were shown me of uncommon symmetry 
and excellence. The ‘Stock also of Sultan, has 
proved remarkably good, and those which I saw 


ya this establishment can hardly be excelled. In 


short, | know nothow Mr. A. can improve his 


| present selection. He has been for several years 


engaged in breeding and selecting his animals, 
No one has taken so much pains as he has; his 
‘opportunities have: been good, and thoroughly 
improved ; his eye and judgment are correct and 
discreet; and he has, as a matter ol course, ex- 
celled when perseverance, intelligence and a high 
sense of integrity in his business have been call- 
ed to the aid of a natural enthusiasm, and lauda- 
ble public spirit. Not only personal advantage 
to himself’ is the result of all this labor, but a vast 
public good, and it is no exaggeration to assert, 
that by the services of this individual, and other 
spirited breeders of domestic stock in this country, 
ron agricultural profits will in a few years be 
enhanced millions in the diffusion of improved 
breeds of domestic animals throughout our se- 
veral states, 
| I should not omitto state that I also saw seve- 
ral breeding sows of the celebrated China breed, 
which is yet retained in its perfection at his esta- 
| blishment. Although much less in size and 
length than the Berkshires, they are still the ori- 
| ginal of all true excellence in the family of swine, 
| and by many are preferred for crossing the native 
breeds of the country, to any other. ‘They are 
exceedingly scarce in the United States, and | 
know of no other piggery in the eountry that 
possesses them. ‘They are beautifully spotted of 
about equal parts of white and black ; are quiet 
leeders, easily kept and early matured. ‘The gen- 
| tleman’s hog, the world over. : 
| Having viewed the pigyery in all its parts, and 
admired its order and good management, | ac- 
companied Mr. A. into the house, where he 
showed me numerous letters and correspondence, 
which, to judge by their bulk, must be no trifling 
affair of itself ‘There were letters of inquiry; 
others containing orders; some soliciting informa- 
lion; others imparting it. ‘The writers were 
statesmen, planters, farmers, large and small— 
professional men and merchants, breeders of fine 
stock in distant parts—in fact, from all claeses of 
our citizens, the attention of each of whom has 
been turned to improvement in his domestic stock, 
and who intends to be on the high road to excel- 
lence in all these important subjects of domestic 
economy. I found that during the past year Mr. 
A. had sent pigs to Maine and Georgia, and to 
almost every intervening state on the sea-board, 
and to Wisconsin and Missouri at the west, and 
to Tennessee, Kentucky, and the intermedia'e 
states in the Ohio Valley. I confess I saw with 
honest pride that the highest talent of our coun- 
try was not too exalied to overlook the substantial 
improvements so rapidly making in our agricul- 
tural stock ; and when we find numerous exalted 
individuals of the present time, diligently devot- 
ing apart of their attention to the improvement 
of domestic animals as they now do, it isa gra- 
tifying indication that we are in a state of rapid 
progression. Henry Clay is said to be one of the 
best and most extensive stock breeders in Keo- 
tucky. He last year ordered a pair of Berkshire 
and China pigs, each from Mr. Allen, and a pal 
of valuable Chinas were also ordered by one of 
the wealthiest retired gentlemen in the vicinity o 
Boston. I name these things as no matier ° 
form, but to show that gentlemen of the first 
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talent, intelligence and wealth of the country are 
sedulously turning their attention now, to what a 
few years since was considered in America pro- 
per only for the vulgar and illiterate. And why 


should they not? The most extensive breeder of 


short horn cattle in England is Earl Spencer, 
recently Lord Althorp, and so attached is he to 
remaining at home and attending to his stock, 
that it is said he will only go to London on mat- 
ters of high state affairs, where he is offen 
officially called, when he can do so with entire 
convenience to the welfare of his favorite herd of 
short horns ! 

The success which has attended Mr. A.’s ex- 
ertions in breeding swine, has brought extraor- 
dinary demands upon his coming supply, which 
cannot much exveed the orders already on 
hand. Contrary to the common opinion, that 
the dissemination of these fine animals over our 
widely extended country, would Jessen the de- 
mand, it has only tended to increase it, and from 
present indications, for years to come the demand 
willkeep pace with, if not exceed the utmost 
efforts to supply a sufficiency of first rate stock to 
those who require them. It should be maiter of 
honest exultation and-pride that our agriculturists 
have so far awakened to the dignity, to the true 


interests of their profession, as to seek improve- | 


ment where it has been so long and so heedlessly 
neglected. 


My curiosity was somewhat excited to know 


orders for such a distance as he did in many cases, 
being more than 1,000 miles, with three or four 
transhipments by water, and occasionally land 
carriage for many miles. Tf learned that in all 
cases the purchasers give the directions of the 
route to follow, and when the pigs are shipped, 
either at Buffalo or Black Rock, by steamboat or 
vessel, or from the farm by canal, with proper di- 
rections, they usually reach their place of desti- 
nation with despatch. Occasional misfortunes 
occur by accident or bad feeding, want of care, 
Xc., in those to whose charge they are entrusted, 
by which a temporary disappointment is some- 
times suffered by the purchaser; but time and 
good feeding soon restores the young emigrant to 
iis wonted condition. ‘There is, however, a dis- 
advantage to the appearance of any animal, and 
particularly so of swine, in transporting it toa 
great distance, but it must be encountered by 
those who will have valuable stock, and the risk 
is abundantly made up in the possession of the 
animal itself. During the last fall, upwards of 
150 head of improved Berkshires left Mr. A.’s 
piggery for Ohio alone; and 19 wentin one lot 
(0a plantation in the interior of South Carolina, 
Without serious accident. I was told that the 
boar Prince Regent, before spoken of, got so 
Stunted on his passage from England, for want of 
Proper care and feed, thatit took him several 
months to recover his thrilliness, and it may 
always measurably affect his size. 

I find, gentlemen, that I have told youa long 
story; but asI am an enthusiast in the admira- 
ion of fine animals of every description, I have 
thus spun out my epietle. 1 cannot close however 
Without mentioning that, in addition to the herd of 
swine, Mr. A. has a choice selection of valuable 
Short horned cattle, which he is rearing with great 
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all Herd Book animals. Since selling their former 
admirable stock at the west, upwards of a year 
since, where they have been deservedly admired, 
the Messrs. A. have recommenced this useful 
branch of stock raising. Success to their efforts ; 
none better deserve it, and few have made greater 
exertions to excel in this truly noble as well as 
valuable undertaking. 


A Western Farmer. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES A SPECIE-PAYING BANK 2 
AND WHEREIN DOES.IT DIFFER FROM A 
NON-SPECIE PAYING BANK 2 


** The time has been, 

That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 

With twenty mortal murders, on their crowns.—” 


MACBETR. 


Ifthe questions, which are used to head this 
article, had been asked a few years ago, there 
could have been no difference or doubt as to the 
answers; and the asking would have been deem- 
ed both as unnecessary and absurd, as to ask, 
‘What isa horse? And wherein does a living 
horse differ from a dead one?” But the times 





are changed—and with them, the comnton mode 


by what means Mr. A. was enabled to supply | of expression, of reasoning, and even the very 


moral sense of the public, in regard to banking 
operations; and the distinctions between right 
and wropng—truth and ialsehood—honesty and the 
most bare-faced moral frauds and violations of faith 
by banks—are no longer manifest, or considered 
important to be preserved. The portion of the 
community who suppose that their interest is con- 
cerned in continuing the abuses of banking, (and 
they have been permitted heretofore to influence 
and direct the course and policy of the country in 
regard to banking,) have proceeded from one po- 
sition to another, from one ground of justification 
and of claim for the banks tv still stranger ground, 
and have more and more refined, and ‘split 
hairs,” in their propositions and reasoning, until, 
at last, itcan no longer be pronounced, without fear 
of contradiction, whator where is a non-specie-pay- 
ing bank, among all the banks and branches in 
Virginia. 

Formerly, for a bank to deserve the character of 
specie-paying, and its bills of forming truly a 
convertible currency, it was absolutely requisite 
that all legal demands, whether in its bills, or 
checks for deposites, should be paid promptly and 
fully, and without denial or objection, or difficulty 
of any kind being opposed to the demand. Any 
obstacles and delays to weaken or defeat the claim 
of the creditor indirectly, would then have da- 
maged the sound reputation of a solvent and re- 





care. They now consist of ten or twelve head, 


sponsible bank. 
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Now all this is changed. Alli the banks and 
branches in Virginia, exceping two in this town, 
(which peculiar circumstances compelled to aban- 
don all such pretence, ) have been, since February 
Ist, and still are, what, in the current language 
of the day, are called “ specie-paying banks.” Yet, 
we have before presumed to pronounce, and still 
pronounce, that there is not even one bank or 
branch in Virginia, that deserves the character 
of specie-paying. 

It is highly important to the interest of the 
great agricultural community to know the truth 
in regard to even this question alone; and, as it 
is an isolated question, which may be discussed 
separately, and without the neccessity of attack- 
ing, directly, the main defences of the general 
banking policy and banking ethics of this country, 
itis possible that on this one separate question, 
at least, the truth may be reached, and made 
clear to our agricultural and country readers, 
whose interests, are not concerned in keeping the 
truth concealed, and in sustaining every misdeed 
and moral fraud perpetrated by the banks. 


In the first place—plain as this question would 
be considered under other circumstances, and 
easy of satisfactory solution, there is almost an 
entire want of facts in regard to the present pay- 
ments of the banks in Virginia, except such as 
each izquirer may learn from merely verbal and 
private information in the neighborhood of each 
particular bank office. The newspapers are either 
eilent on every point on which truth would be 
of disservice to the banks, or, more generally, 
utter what the bank authorities prompt, and wish 
tne public to believe ; and no opposite statement is 
permitted to go before the public, until conceal- 
ment is either no longer possible, or no longer 
profitable to the banks. 


Thus, for example, the principal newspapers of 
this state not only announced the commencement 
of afull and bona-fide payment of specie by the 
banks of Virginia, on Feb. Ist, but proclaimed 
and boasted that specie payments were continued 
—and would be continued in spite of every thing 
—after the Philadelphia and Baltimore banks 


had again suspended payments. If any contra- 
diction of this boast of the banks has since ap- 


peared in any one of the principal newspapers of 


Virginia, or of the union, it is more than we 
have been able to learn. It would be as vain to 
look to the commercial newspaper press, any 
where south of Philadelphia, for full and correct 
statements in regard to the banks, as it would 


have been under the rule of the Inquisition of 


Spain to have sought in that country for testimony 
against the doctrines and claims of the catholic 





church. We therefore readily admit that we 
have no direct testimony that all or any of the 
various banks of Virginia, other than those of 
our neighborhood, are not now in the fullest 
sense ‘* specie-paying banks’’—in as much as not 
a word of contradiction in any newspaper has 
reached us, to the general declaration of general 
specie-paying, which had been put out by all the 
banks and newspapers on Feb. lst. But, we may 
venture to infer, (in the absence of all more cer- 
tain and trust-worthy testimony,) that the gene- 
ral course of all the banks of Virginia, in this 
respect, is alike—and, at any rate, that the course 
of all the different branches of one bank must 
(in essentials) be the same ; and, if we shall show 
that there is certainly no specie-paying bank in 
Richmond, nor in Petersburg, it cannot but be 
believed that there is no such thing in all Vir- 
ginia—il indeed, now in any other state south of 
New York. 

For greater certainty and clearuess, let us nar- 
row our ground and our observations to the town 
of Petersburg, in which we reside. Of the three 
banks here, as belore stated, two stopped specie- 
payments, immediately alier the first news ol the 
last suspension in Philadelphia, and alter only six 
days of (so-called) “ resumption of payments’ in 
Virginia. This stoppage of payment would still 
have been called (ian bank language) continuing 
to pay specie; but a check on one, and bills of 
the other bank, having been promptly protested, 
and the demand {or specie, by check, having been 
enforced upon the Farmers’ Bank, the pretence of 
paying specie, as kept up by other banks, would 
have beeu maopilestly futile and ridiculous in these 
cases at home. ‘The question then is settled as to 
these two banks; and they are entitled at least to 
the credit of confessing (no matter how reluctantly 
it was extracted from them) that they do not pay 
specie ; and in this respect, at least, they deserve 
more commendation than any of their “specie- 
paying” sisterhood. 

The branch bank of Virginia of Petersburg, 
then, is the only one of our three banks which still 
professes to pay specie ; and we shall proceed to 
examine the value of that profession. And here 
let us remark that we take that cffive as 4 
sample, and from which to infer the conduct of al! 
others, because we fully believe that none other 
in Virginia has better complied with its obliga- 
tions, or better deserves the character of a ‘‘ specie 
paying bank.” And we are thus particular in 
acquitting this bank from charges which many 
others are justly obnoxious to, because of our 
desire to subject one whose course we deem 
the least objectionable, of all known, to the test 
question of specie-paying or not. 
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This bank pays (since February Ist,) all its own | 


notes presented for specie, and has paid some checks. 
But the circulation of Petersburg, and of all the 
surrounding country, is filled up almost entirely 
with the paper money of other and remote banks 
of Virginia, and of North Carolina; and scarcely 
can a note of the Petersburg branch bank of Vir- 
ginia be found in the circulation of the town. We 
have examined every note which has passed 
through our hands since early in January, and 
can assert that, in the two months, we have not 
seen asingle note of the Petersburg branch bank 
in circulation. in this town. .O/ the other two 
banks, very few of their own notes (and which 
they do not pay) have been met with in that time; 
in circulation here—all of which together would 
not have amounted to a hundred dollars. 


A person who had heard nothing concerning 
the tricks of the banking trade, would be at a total 
loss to conceive how the circulation of any town 
and its neighboring country, consisting exclusively 
of paper currency, should be almost destitute of 
any notes but those of the banks of distant towns, 
with which there was no trading connexion. We, 
who are not in the secrets of the banks, can only infer 
the causes and the motives, from the visible course 
of procedure, and the general results. Since the 
general bank suspension in 1837, (which came 
unexpectedly upon the banks here, and _ before 
they had prepared to pay specie as is now so easily 
done,) it has been the policy of all of them to send 
the notes of each bank as far from home as possi- 
ble, and to use, in their issues, the notes of the 
most distant banks. The wide extent of Virginia, 
and the little commercial intercourse between 
several of the different sections and the existing 
system of mother banks and branches, all ad- 
mirably helped to aid this object. Of course we 
Cannot prove that the notes of the different banks 
were systematically exchanged for this purpose; 
but we all know these facts: that, as a general 
tule, acheck on the bank of Virginia, at Peters- 
burg, would, (unless some peculiar circumstances 
caused an exception,) be paid in notes of other 
and distant branches, or, still more generally, in 
North Carolina notes entirely. Nobody objected 
lo these notes of other banks, (as they had both 
‘legal and moral right to do,) because, all being 
hon-paying banks, the notes of all were equally 
800d, or equally bad. The friends of the banks 
course wished payments to be made in this 
Manner, for the benefit of the banks; and the few 
“nemies who dared to avow hostility, had no 
8round to object to this’ substituted foreign pa- 
Per, as it was equally current, equally responsible, 
‘nd alike inconvertible into specie. It is easy 








“hough, then, to understand how, by this policy 








being pursued for years together, that each bank 
should very effectually fill the circulation of its 
own sphere of operations with foreign notes, for 
which no demand on it for specie could be made. 
And thus, every bank and branch in Virginia has 
been. so far safe from any considerable demand 
for specie, made by presenting itsown notes. But 
this exception cannot last long. There is now an 
inducement, which did not before exist while no 
notes were paid, to return all notes to the sources 
whence they issued, and where alone-they pos- 
sess the value of being convertible into specie. 
Already the brokers (who alone can and do, for 
their own gain, either curb or punish the worst 
transgressions of banks,) are working to produce 
this end ; and their operations would soon compel 
all our banks to be honestly responsible, or to stop, 
if the expected legislative act of indulgence and 
indemnity should be withheld. 

Well! we have satisfactorily explained how it 
it is, that so far, it has cost the ‘specie-paying 
banks” very little specie to claim and maintain 
that character, by paying their own notes. But 
their heaviest responsibility was upon checks— 
and these they refuse to pay, except in. ‘* current 
notes,” which new (but now very current) term 
means the worst money that the bank, for its own 
purposes and gain, has chosen to receive on de- 
posite—as the notes of Wheeling, and Winchester, 
and Wytheville, and Kanawha, by the Richmond 
banks, and the notes of North Carolina, by the 
Petersburg banks. ‘Thus this principal source 
of claim for specie is effectually cut off. 

We will not undertake to affirm that this course 
is indefensible at law—though we fully believe so. 
But it certainly never could have been designed 
to be permitted by the charter. Ifthe law indeed 
sanctions such an evasion of the obligation to pay 
specie, then it would be just as well to remove 
every check and restraint. For when once the 
people have been accustomed, by use, to this new 
principle of banking and of bank morality, it can 
be extended so as to cover every desirable case. 
If the most remote branches in Virginia are not 
far enough apart, and enough unconnected in 
trade to prevent the return of the notes, nor even 
the exchange with (or borrowing from) the North 
Carolina banks, to effect the desired purpose, then 
the notes of Virginia may be sent to Tenneésee 
and Michigan, and the notes of those states 
brought here and made “ bankable”’ money, and 
of course ‘‘ current notes ;”’ and it would be then 
next to impossible to draw enough money even 
from a solvent bank, to compel its insolvency to be 
tested. If this system makes a “ specie-paying”’ 
bank, it is very ridiculous for any contest to be 
made, either by the bank men against paying 
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specie, or for it, by their opponents. We would 
not give a cent to choose between this kind of | 
“specie-paying,” and the most open, bold, and | 
fraudulent denial to pay a single dollar, on any 
gtound of claim whatever. 


It is one of the common arguments of the day, | 
which we may hear any where in the streets, and | 
which are as current as the banks’ ‘ promise to 
pay,” that ‘the bank has received on deposite all 
sorts of notes—not only of all the branches in Vir- 
ginia, but of the banks of North Carolina—and 
that it would be monstrous, and most unreasona- 
ble and unjust, to demand specie for checks, drawn 
for deposites so constituted.” Now, in the first | 
place, the rule thus set up for the bank, if good, 
should work both ways. If North Carolina notes, 
for example, are to be paid out to checks, because 
such notes had been deposited, (by the bank’s 
own rule, adopted for the bank’s own benefit, ) 
either by the drawer, or by others, in ordinary | 
business, then it certainly would follow, that ade- 
positor of specie, or of notes issued by the bank, 
should rightfully draw specie, or these only specie 
bringing notes, for his checks. Yetit is well known 
that such would not be permitted, unless as a| 
matter of favor to the drawer, and a departure from 
the rule of the bank’s right. All checks, for mo- 
ney previously and generally deposited, stand 
(and of right ought to stand) on equal footing ; 
all deposites which the bank chooses to receive as | 
its own notes, are thereby made the same (as to 
that bank) as its own notes; and the bank is in 
every sense bound to pay for them in its own legal 
and proper currency. If the consequences were 
likely to be inconvenient or injurious, and if the 
practice had not been adopted for the special bene- 
fit of the receiving bank, it would be very easy for 
itto refuse to receive depositesin any notes ex- 
cept such as it agreed to redeem in specie; or, if 
receiving them, to return them for payment to the | 
banks whence they issued. But this returning | 
foreign notes and receiving their own, is precisely 
what the banks wish especially to avoid. 








But, in fact, (though it is not required to sustain 
our position, ) it is just as convenient and easy for a | 
bank to pay specie for deposites made in one kind | 
of paper, as another. Whether made in the notes | 
of the bank receiving the deposite,or of North Caro- | 
lina notes, it would not adda dollar to the bank's | 
stock of specie; nor would the payment diminish | 
that stock more in the one case than the other. If) 
then it be trae, (as is alleged in defence of the | 
banks,) that it would be ‘ impossible for them to | 
pay specie for deposites made in foreign notes,”’ it is | 
equally true that it would be just as impossible | 
io pay them if every deposited note had been of 
theirown issue. We are very willing to admit the | 
impossibility in both the cases. 


As it presents a curious incident in the history 








of the progress of irresponsible banking in this 
country, we will copy the notices of this bank, 
(signed by the cashier, ) under which it claims ex. 
emption from paying checks, and seeks to avoid 
allsuch demands. ‘They are now stuck up at the 
counter of the Branch Bank of Virginia; and un- 
der these, orsome equally potent safeguards, the 


like exemption from paying checks is maintained 


| by all other banks in Virginia. 


‘ Notice. 


‘All deposites made in this office are to be con- 
sidered as made in current bank notes.” 
Oct. 16, 1839. 


** In addition to the above notice, depositors are 
further notified, that in order to avoid any difficulty 
at the counter, they are required to make their 
checks payable in CURRENT BANK NOTEs.” 

Feb. 11, 1841. 


Thus, if this be indeed a “‘specie- paying bank,” 


(and if this is not, then there is certainly not one 


in Virginia,) it is guarded at all points against 
paying specie to any extent either injurious to the 
bank, or beneficial to its creditors, or to the public 
interest. 

First, all of its own notes (by some means, 
whether designed or accidental, natural or super- 
natural, it is not our business to establish) have 
been-taken out of the home circulation, and sub- 


stituted by others issued by remote banks; and, 


therefore, readily as its own notes may be re- 
deemed by the bank, there are almost none that 
can be presented for redemption. 


Secondly, all deposites are rendered irredeema- 
ble in specie, by virtue of the above notices ; or 
in any other currency than the worst paper money 
which the bank may choose at any future time 
to receive. 


Thirdly, even if the bank authorities opposed no 
such obstacles as are above stated to the making 
paymenis in specie, the fear of their enmity, and 
the tremendous influence which they wield over the 
trading community, would deter nearly every in- 
dividual from claiming his just rights. 

And fourthly, lest all these safeguards should 
prove too weak, the aid of new legislative enact- 
ments will be called in, and of which the purport 
and force are yet to be seen; but which will cer- 
tainly fail of their designed object, if they do not 
secure the banks still more effectually than now, 
against all possible demands to pay their debts 
and comply with their obligations. 

The three banks in Richmond, like the one 
spoken of here, pay bills of their own issue only ; 
and, still more strictly, pay no checks, and have 
paid none, (as a general rule,) since their pr 
tended resumption. It is only a matter of inference 
that a'l the other banks and branches in Virgin" 
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banks. 
the fact of general re-suspension. 


this article can be issued from the press. 


be ‘specie-paying” banks. 


a general refusal to pay all demands. 


result, two months certainly will.—Ep. F. R. 
March 12. 


ON THE CULTURE OF RICE-GRASS.—LEERSIA 


ORIZOIDES. 


Irom the Southern Agriculturist. 

Pendleton, October 21, 1840. 
Mr. Editor :—In the hope of inducing some of 
our farmers to turn their attention from the exclu- 


sive cultivation of cotton, to the improvement of 


stock, send you the result of eight years’ expe- 
rience in the culture of hay, on a piece of mea- 


dow land, one mile distant from the village of; 


Pendleton. ‘Two branches, whose united streams 
ate suflicient to turn a small grist mill, are kept con- 
linually running over the meadow, except during 
harvest. A day before cutting we remove a 


small obstruction placed in the natural channel of 


the branch, when the waterleaves the land suffi- 
ciently dry for the mowers to work, and a narrow 
Wheeled two horse wagon to take off about 800 
ibs.ataload. Immediately after harvest, the bar 
isteplaced across the channel in a few minutes, by 
Jrawing mud against a rail laid over it, and the 
and again put under water. Having made abun- 
dant crops of hay several years, at so little ex- 
pense, | last year laid off one acre, had the wa- 
gon carefully loaded by a white man, directing 
lim to make every load as near as possible of the 
sane size, and on weighing one load, found the 
average product of the acre to be more than 
three tons, of two thousand pounds each, at the 
rst cutting. The same directions were followed 
‘his year, and the product was more than four tons 
at the first cutting. This greater product may be 
atributed to a fate harvest, and a summer of 
wore rain, 

lhe soil on which these crops were made, is 
‘Me ordinary quality of low land, near the creeks 
Nerflowed only by high freshets. It had been 
“eared and cultivated several years, producing 
80d crops in dry seasons. I first saw it in 1831, 
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do no better, and therefore are not, now, nor have | when the corn on it was nearly destroyed by a 
they ever been, even for a day; truly specie-paying 
And if any doubt now exists, we think 
it will be speedily removed by their admission of 
That will pro- 
bably be the acknowledged state of things before 
The 
North Carolina banks, which occupied precisely 
the like grounds, (of pretended resumption of pay- 
ments, and real continued suspension,) have al- 
ready, since the foregoing remarks were written, 
thrown aside the thin disguise, and for the pur- 
pose of saving the brokers the trouble of collecting 
their notes to obtain specie, and themselves from 
the odium of refusing to pay while professing to 
The Virginia banks 
will all follow the same course as soon as it 
shall be deemed less profitable to them to keep up 
the present deception, than to publish the truth of 


If the 
lapse of another week does not bring them to this 


wet season; in 32 it produced more weeds than 
grass, they were ail moved—in 733 1 was asto- 
nished by the product of hay, which has been 
good ever since. This hay is made from the 
rice-grass, the ‘' Leersia Orizoides” of the bo- 
tanist, called Nimble Will, in the upper country ; 
it has a fine thin stalk, covering from four ta five 
feetin length, but not being erect, it does not 
stand more than three to four feet on the ground ; 
no part of the stalk is one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, they have been measured more than 
‘six feet long. It grows well on the low grounds 
of branches, and may be found in every part of 
the state: it is killed by frost, and does not grow 
/in the interior, before May. 

I have made various experiments with red 
clover, herd’s wrass, orchard grass, and timothy, 
the two formeron wet and dry soils; alier two or 
three years they have been overpowered by the 
native weeds, grasses, briers and shrubs, which 
spring up spontaneously when the soil is unbro- 
ken. ‘lhe single enemy of the rice grass is the 
rush, large and small, which appears to be the 
only noxious growth of land covered by running 
water, and this is so entirely outgrown by the 
rice-grass, that notwithstanding its formidable 
appearance in the spring, | have taken no mea- 
sures to eradicate it. By the end of June the 
rush is so completely covered by the grass, that 
itis scarcely thought of until the ensuing spring. 
One great advantage of this grass is, that you 
can choose the time for cutting, as it does not 
blossom early. ‘Towards the end of July itseems 
to settle or lodge in spots, but L am not aware of 
any injury that results. Wecommence mowing 
with a brier scythe, the first fair weather alier 
oat harvest,—the task is a quarter of an acre for 
the mower ; one woman can toss and turn half 
an acre, which should be done as soon as it is cut, 
and put upinto cocks by evening. When the 
dew leaves them next morning they are opened 
at the top, and alter an hour’s sun on them, all 
the hay cut before twelve o'clock of the pre- 
ceding day, may be carted home and put away. 
Eight or twelve hours’ sun is suflicient to cure the 
hay, if properly tossed and turned immediately 
aller cutting which is easily done with a wooden 
hay fork. Aniron fork is used for loading and 
unloading the wagon. 

‘The bloom and seed appear late in September. 
A few days belore we expect frost, a second crop 
is cut-and harvesied. As this occurs at a busy 
period in October, we have never measured or 
weighed the product of an acre; it has been 
variously estimated at a third or halt of the first 
culling. 

Ihave never made any comparative experi- 
ments of the nutritious qualities of this hay, but 
have been informed that it sells in the Columbia 
market as readily as northern hay. One of our 
most experienced farmers told me that he  ayame 
it to corn blades when wagoning to Hamburg. 
Yours, respectfully, C. C. Pinckney. 





VEGETABLE TALLOW. 


On the 2d of March, Dr. Royle and Mr. E, 
Solly read to the Asiatic Society two distinct 
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papers on the vegetable tallow tree (Valeria | 
Indica) of the Malabar and Canary coasts. 
This tree, which has been figured and described 
by Rheede, is found in the Wynaad and Bed- 
nore districts, growing abundantly both in the 
interior and along the coasts, where it is called 
the Piney, or Dammar-tree. It grows to a great 
size, and ‘supplies excellent wood. It also sup- 
plies a varnish which is used on the coast ina 
liquid state: but, when dry, is commercially 
termed copal and animé. By boiling the seeds, a 
fatty matter is obtained, which floats on the sur- 
face, becomes solid, and somewhat resembles 
tallow; being in its most important characters 
intermediate between wax and tallow, and well 
adapted in its properties, asa substitute for com- 
mon tallow, both in the manufacture of candles, 
and likewise for many other purposes to which 
the latter subtance is now exclusively applied. 
This vegetable tallow emits no disagreeable smell 
at any time; therefore, when candles are made 
of it, they have not that offensive smell which 
attends common tallow candles, Dr. Babington 
placed a portion of this vegetable tallow in the 
hands ofa candle-manufacturer, who praised it 
very highly; he having succeeded in making 
good candles of it, which came freely from the 
mould. In 1825, it sold at Mangalore at two- 
pence-halfpenny per pound. Some brought from 
lodia, in January, 1838, sold for £2. 4s. 6d. per 
hundred weight—nearly the price given for good 
Russian tallow. Mr. Solly thought that if it could 
be obtained at such a price as to admit of its being 
imported as a substitute for common tallow, its 
valuable and superior properties would soon obtain 
ita market. -Mr. S. Dyer, of the Madras Me- 


dical Service, who had long resided at Tellicherry, 
stated, that the tree will grow readily, even when 
the branches are put into the ground; and many 
of the trees were planted on the roadsides in 


——=2 
stantial food’) offered to ‘Arator’ and other 
southern agricultural writers. 

I have estimated as a prominent advantage 
attending farming, that of a freedom in good 
measure from that petty and narrow-minded jea- 
lousy of the success of others in the same line 
which so commonly attaches to most other kinds 
of business. 

I am proud to say, that the disposition “ to do 
good and communicate,” as relates to successtul 
modes of improving our practice, is, and I hope 
will always be, a leading feature of our craft. 

I pray that national, much more sectional feel- 
ings, may never produce ‘‘supreme contempt” 
for the honest opinions or practice of one tiller of 
God's earth, wherever his lot may be cast. 

Commending thee to a reconsideration of thy 
remarke, and more full inquiry as to our lack of 
fraternal regards, and if we are, indeed, alienated 
from our southern brother farmers, bear with us, 
we entreat it of thee, and with our folly as pa- 
tiently as may be, and trust to kindness, persua- 
sion and forbearance, to win us back to the bonds 
of good fellowship. Rosert Wuirter, Jr. 


We receive the friendly and well-meant rebuke 
of our correspondent, in a better spirit than that 
which prompted the hasty and too general ex- 
pression of ours, which he censures. If the words 
were to be taken literally and strictly, and without 
any allowance for the manner in which they were 
brought in, we would admit, to the fullest extent, 
that all the censure of our friend was deserved. 
But while confessing the wrong of not having 
mentioned, or referred to as existing, the excep- 
tions to the rule which we stated, we must still 





Malabar, about twenty years since, a greater 
period than is necessary to bring the tree generally 
to perfection. 


NORTHERN OPINIONS OF SOUTHERN AGRI- 
CULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 
Shrewsbury, N. J., 2 mo. 19, 1841. 

Este EMED FRIEND,—!In reading the editorial 
article on a common objection to agricultural peri- 
odicals, as contained in the number of the Re- 
gister just received, | was sorry to notice thy 
opinion, (for such I must acceptit, although stated 
as a fact,) viz.: that nearly all the farmers north 
of “Mason and Dixon’s line” hold every thing 
in and about southern agriculture, and agricultural 
opinions, in supreme contempt. 

This is, indeed, a grave charge, and did we not 
verily believe such an opinion of us to be errone- 
ous, we should be inexcusable. The privilege 
that [ have had of associating with some of the 
distinguished agriculturists in at least four of the 
states north of said line, emboldens me to deny tt. 

Thou surely cannot be aware of the esteem 
in which Ruffin’s ‘Essay on Calcareous Ma- 
nures’ is held with us, to say nothing of the com- 


maintain our opinion as generally, though certain- 
ly not wniversally, and, without any exception, 
true. We could present sundry striking proofs of 
the very general disregard by northern agricultu- 
tists, and agricultural journals, of southern agri- 
culture, (even the most improved and admirable,) 
and agricultural opinions, which would justify ou: 
strong expression of this general opinion amount- 
ing to evincing “supreme contempt.” But the 
evidences are not only uncalled for, but would 
be objectionable for very obvious reasons. But 
though, in the rapidity of uttering a mere inci- 
dental and parenthetical remark, we stated the 
general proposition, without referring to the ex- 
ceptions, it certainly was not with any intention of 
denying or concealing them, or because of under- 
valuing them. On the contrary, our past volumes 
have exhibited, among the most valued of their 
contents, the communications of several northerp 
farmers, and enlightened friends of agriculture; 
and their good opinion of the work we have the 
honor to conduct, (which is principally an abstract 
and exposition of southern agriculture,) has beet 
abundantly proved in their continued support of it, 
and also in the excellent contributions of some 





pliments and praises (which thou calls ‘unsub- 
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them to its contents. And the good opinion en- 
tertained by even these few individuals, enlighten- 
ed and judicious as they are, of our own labors, 
and their continued support, are so highly valued 
as to go very far to compensate for the neglect or 
disregard of all others of the great northern agri- 
cultural community. Besides our present corre- 
spondent, with whom we have but recently been 
acquainted, (and connected as reader and publish- 
er,) we may be permitted to mention, among the 
few, but highly valued exceptions to the cause of 
neglect or contempt of southern agriculture and 
agricultural publications, too sweepingly express- 
ed, the names of Walker, Hulme, and Vanuxem, 
of Pennsylvania, of Beektnan and Wadsworth of 
New York, and of Colman of Massachusetts, 
who have given us highly prized evidences of 
their favor and approbation, and by whom the | 
readers of the Farmers’ Register, as such, have 
been instructed, or otherwise greatly benefited. 
But still, “the exception proves the rule.” 
While we value very highly the marks of appro- 
bation, and the long continued flavor of the very 
few northern agriculturists or others who have 
bestowed them on our labors, or on southern agri- 
culture, the existence of these few facts, and also of 
the few northern farmers who have visited, seen 





and appreciated the admirable farming, and en- 
lightened views of improvement to be seen in some | 
parts of Virginia, serve but to make more striking | 
and remarkable the general opinion, (or total want | 
of all opinion, ) entertained in the north, of southern | 
agricultural practices and opinions. It is very true 
that our agricultural practices, in ninety-nine cases 
in the hundred, are wretched and abominable ; but 
such is also the case even in the northern states, 
and still better farming countries. And we of the 
eouth at least receive readily the instruction and 
lights of the north, (for we derive almost all our 
reading from the north—agricultural, and on every 
other subject,) while the very existence of soutii- 
ern publications is scarcely known to the great 
mass of northern agriculturists. But enough— 
and we will say no more than to repeat to our 
correspondent and friend the assurance that we 
highly value the few cases of exceptions to which 








he belongs, and that it was very far from an in- 
ention to count the approbation of such persons 
&8 “unsubstantial food.” The application for 
Which this expression was designed, was to high 
(and sometimes greatly exaggerated) praises of 
°ur labors and our publication, from persons who 
have never given any other evidence of valuing 
*ither—and who have not in any other manner 
aided our exertione, or attempted to advance their 
great objects, whether as literary contributors, 
“8 eubscribere, or by using their influence to ex- 





lend the knowledge and circulation of the work. 
Vou. 1X.—11—B 


x 


Such praises, we cannot but rate as “ unsubstan- 
tial food,” and count them not much more as 
evidence of the interest felt by, and the sin- 
cerity of the utterers, than are the newspaper 
pufls of many periodicals, which can be supplied 
in any quantity, and of any degree of strength, 
according to order, and either upon purchase, or ex- 
change, if not as alms to the begging publisher. 
In our case, however, we have never been indebt- 
ed fur praise to any of these means ; for, how- 
ever common the practice, or made legitimate by 
long usage of the trade, we never have begged, 
bought, exchanged, or otherwise bargained for 
any puff or praise, from any quarter, and we too 
heartily despise the practice, ever to resort to it. 
Whenever puffing shall be essential to the sup- 


port of any publication of ours, it will sink a¢ 
once.—E Dd. F. R. 


ROHAN POTATO. 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener, 
All accounts, both in Kurope and in this coun- 
try, agree in stating that the increase of this pota- 
to is remarkably great. It has therefore become a 
prominent article of cultivation amongst the tillers 
of the soil. [t was first cultivated by the Prince 


of Rohan, in the neighborhood of Geneva, and 


irom the great returns which these potatoes made 
in their products, they soon attracted the atien- 
tion of the agriculturists of Europe. In one in- 
stance, in France, they produced 40 fold, and in 
another 62 fold. 

The remarks of Viscount Morel-Vinde on the 
nature of the Rohan are valuable, showing par- 
ticularly the best method of cultivating them. 

‘*], I'he Rohan potato,” he says, ‘‘ keeps to- 
gether its tubers round the foot of its s'em, and 
this property permits its being earthed up as 
much as desired. 

“2. It produces its tubers so near the surface 
of the earth, that, without earthing up, many of 
them would show themselves above ground, as- 
sume a green color, and exhibit a great want of 
maturity. ‘This property shows the absolute ne- 
cessity of a large earthing up. 

‘© 3. ‘This potato has need of moisture being 
around the foot of the stem, the elevated position 
of the tubers exposing them the more to drought. 
It is this property which renders it indispensable 
to allow its large leaves to remain on the ground 
for the sake of the shade aflorded by them. 

‘4, It carries flowers on almost all the etems, 
but it bears no apples, which may be explained 
from the circumstance of the large size of the 
tubers. ‘The tendency of the sap constantly to- 
wards the tubers absorbes the elements necessary 
to the formation of apples, and deprives the plant 
of this mode of propagation. 

**5. ‘To jorm and ripen the large tubers, it re- 
quires to be a Jong time intheearth. Jt ought 
thus to be the first planted and the last taken up. 

‘66. [ shall now speak of the quality of this 
potato, that varying according to the nature of 
the ground, and as ofien from different tastes; 
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but at Celle Saint-Cloud I have subjected it to 
various cooking and culinary processes. I have 
had it tasted by great amateurs of the potato; 
and if its quality is not superior to several fine 
and more succulent kinds, it is found at least to 
be of a good taste, sufficiently mealy, and superi- 














— 
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chased Lalf a barrel of them for seed, and obtuin- 
ed from them 160 bushels. He planted them 
last season rather later than they should have 
been, and in ground which became soon afier 
strongly bound by hard rains; they came up for 
some time with very slender stems, and the 





or to most of the kinds employed in feeding cat- | ground when hoed was of course cloddy and in 
tle or making starch.”—Zdinburgh Quarterly | an unfavorable condition for their growth. Some 


Jour. of Agricul. 

In the Farmers’ Magazine, England, there is 
a notice of a Mr. Kimberly, who obtained, from 
60 moderately sized tubers, 24 bushels full mea- 
sure—the vines growing 8 jeet. Another year 
he obtained also a most extraordinary yield from 
them. Itis said, that in Paris this potato is fre- 
quently exhibited of ten pounds weight. There 
they are cut in slices of about two inches thick, 
boiled well, and are pronounced very farinaceous, 
or mealy, and of fine flavor. 

Mr. Geo. Hezlep writes to the Albany Cullti- 
vator, that from two Rohans, weighing 114 oz. 
planted in 12 hills, three feet apart each way, he 
obtained in October, 175, or two bushels, heaped 
measure, weighing 118} lbs. And this without 
any extraordinary pains—some manure only in 
the hills, and two hoeings. 

Mr. Henry H. Hopkins writes from Auburn to 
the same paper, that a gentleman raised three 
bushels from one potato. 

Mr. A. M. D. Robertson, from Rock River, 
Wisconsin Territory, states that 13 Rohan pota- 
toes planted late, in 18 hills, afier suffering much 
from the cut worm, produced a barrel larger than 
a flour barrel full, and 3 pecks over. 

J. E. Ferre, of Agaivam, Mass., raised from 
one tuber, weighing 6 oz. 34 Ibs. of Rohans, be- 
ing 68 fold. 

Itseems unnecessary to quote more examples 
of this kind, particularly as the above are but 
trifles in production from this singular species of 
the potato, compared with some others we cannot 
refrain from giving, especially as we shall shortly 
arrive at some well authenticated statements re- 
garding it in our own immediate neighborhood, 

Mr. Jas. J. Jackson, of’ Wellsborough, (Va.), 
says, in the Albany Cultivator, that from one 
potato, weighing 10 oz., with 53 eyes, he raised, 
the last season, 134 Ibs., measuring two bushels, 
being an increase of 214 fold in weight; two 
pieces planted in a hill. 

Mr. Levi Robbins, of Copenhagen, N. Y. plant- 
ed 6. Ibs. 12 oz., somewhat injured by frost and 
the grub worm, and notwithstanding these disad- 
vantages, raised 70 bushels. 

dut we desire more especially to direct the at- 
tention of our western farmers to faets connected 
with the culture and produce of the Rohans in 
our own section of the union, the experience of 
every day more and more convincing us that it 
is to experiments of all kinds in agriculture in our 
own part of the country that we ought to look for 
correct information, and not generally to what 
answers in the east or in Europe. 

We have then, without referring to the enor- 
mous yields of this potato in some parts of the 
west more distant from us, to go to facts within 
only a few miles of Cincinnati. 

Mr. 'T. Worthington has, with sufficient accu- 
racy for our purpose, ascertained in the cultivation 
of these potatoes, that their yield here is prodi- 
yious in comparison with other sorts. He pur- 





of his neighbors saw them, and predicted bad re- 
sults, yet notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
(the season however was favorable, ) the above 
(160 bushels) was the produce from half a bar- 
rel: and this was not all, their size must not be 
omitted—their weight is from lto 4 Its., (we 
have them in our office tor inspection,) one now 
before us weighs 4 Ibs.8 oz. Mr. Worthington 
leels confident that next season, with the best cul- 
ture, he can raise them to six and even eight 
pounds. ‘To show that the growth of this potato 
is naturally large, it has, unlike some other kinds 
whose growth may be termed forced, no hollow 
in the middie—and with respect to the quality of 
the Rohan for the table, if it is not first rate, it 
seems deserving of rank among the second class, 
but we are not able with our present knowledge 
in this particular to recommend it. From 2 ibs. 
of the Rohan, we have obtained 4 oz. of starch, 
while from the same quantity of the light blue 
potato, 34 oz. of farinaceous matiter was yielded. 
We have to state, however, that the starch from 
the Rohan was not so white as from the other. 
Mr. Worthington would recommend two eyes 
being planted ina hill at three feet apart, although 
he planted only one eye in a hill Jast season. 
Mr. W.’s opinion as to this kind of potato re- 
quiring pretty deep hilling, perfectly coincides 
with the advice of the European and eastern 
cultivators. There is a great saving of labor 
both in the seed, and in the crop in the harvest- 


ing. 

‘Upon the whole, we are of opinion that the in- 
crease of two kinds of root crops, the sugar beet 
and Rohan potato, would be a great improvement 
in this part of the western country. We think 
that here both will be far preferable to turnips, 
Swedish turnips, &c. for stock, as affording the 
vreatest amount of nutritious food from the same 
quantity of Jand, and at the same time the most 
milk-producing vegetables for catile in winter; 
and the potato, when distant from a_ profitable 
market, as boiled food for hovs. E. J. H. 


SYNOPSIS OF THE CULTURE OF RICE—ON 
BLACK RIVER. 


From the Southern Agriculturist. 
On our way to Society Hill, we stopped a few 
days with a friend on Black River. It was not 
our intention to investigate the culture of rice # 
that time, and although we had passed over the 
Santees, the Sam-pit, and stayed a few days 0 
Black River, and moreover was at the very pere 
when this could have been best done, yet a3 W° 
had set out with a specific object in view, we Were 
loath to abandon it, and therefore left the culture 
of rice for some future examination, when We 
propose visiting all of the rice districts in the same 
season, investigating the several modes of cultures 
and by bringing them together enable our Pp: 
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ters to judge of the merits of each, and avail 
themselves of such hints or details of practices 
as may be most conducive to their interest. 
Butas it may be some time yet belore we can 
perform this, we will here give the outline of cul- 
ure pursued on Black River, a more detailed 
account of which we are promised. 

Open trench planting.—The ground is prepared 
by either ploughing, harrowing and_ breaking 
with the hoe, or dug and made fine with the hoe 
only. ‘This depends on the nature of the soil, and 
the time atcommand. The ground is trenched 
by trenching ploughs, which makes five furrows 
ateach time. The rice is first ‘* clayed,” that is, 
the rice intended for seed is spread out thinly on 
the thrashing floor, and fine clay being mixed 
with water, to the consistency of white wash, is 
thrown over the rice, which is then slirred, and 
each grain becomes enveloped in a thin coat of 
clay. {tis then fit for use, or may be laid by for 
alew daye. ‘This is only done whenit is intend- 
ed to sow lin open trenches, for were it not done, 
the rice would float as soon as thie water was put 
on, but being coated with clay, it retains its place 
in consequence of the increased weight from the 
moisture imbibed by the clay. ‘Ihe ground be- 
ing properly prepared, the rice is sown inthe open 
trench and not covered, but water is immediately 
put on, and the field kept in this state for about 
twenty days, or until the rice * floats,” that is, 
the rice having grown so large thai its specific 
gravity and the slight hold its roots have of the 
earth, are unavle to overcome its buoyancy, and 
itis detached and floats on the surface of the wa- 
ie. As soon as a few of the plants are observed 
to be in this condition, the water is run off and the 
field dried. 4t is then hoed once or twice. When 
inthe third or fourth leaf, (about the forty-fifth 
day ftom planting,) the water is again put on, 
“topping” [covering] the rice for three days. [t 
isthen drawn down until the rows of rice are 
apparent. In twelve days after the field is dried 
aud hoed twice, commencing as soon as dry 
enough. It will now be ready for the joint flow 
in about thirty days. 

Some, instead of drying it at the end of twenty 
days, merely ‘ slacken’’ the water, so as to show 
the tops of the rice, and increase the water as it 
gtows, so as to keep the tops of the rice merely 
Visible for sixty days. 

Covered planting.—The following directions 
are given for this: ‘The ground being prepared as 
above, sow and cover the rice, puton the water 
until the rice is ‘‘ piped,” dry it, and keep it so 
Uatil in the needle state, cover it with water for 
len days, draw it down until you can see the tops 
othe rows. Twenty days after dry it, and as 
800n as it is enough so, hoe it as often as possible 
before the joint or harvest waiter is put on, which 
Wil be in about from thirty to thirty-five days. 
When the joint flow is put on, the water is kept 
\ust below a white streak which is always seen 
00 the stalks of rice just below the ear. When 
it for harvest, (which is determined by the se- 
‘ond or third lower grains. being so soli as to be 
Mashed with the nail,) the water is let in and out 
‘or several tides so as to wash out the fields en- 
rely, which renders it less offensive (and of 
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quantity of seed used is two and a half bushels per 
acre. The usual average product is about thirty 
bushels per acre, the greatest average from filly 
10 sixty bushels. The largest quantity made, 


eighty bushels per acre. ‘The usual weight of 


the rice is forty-seven pounds per bushel.—Ep. 
S. AGRic. 


tenn 
WHAT WILL AN ACRE YIELD IN SILK ? 


From the Burlington Silk Record. 
In 1838, M. Darcet published at Paris the 3d 
edition of his “ Description of a healthy Co- 
coonery.” In that work there is a memoir on 


the silk culture, written by M. Bourdon, a dis- . 


tinguished modern culturist, containing a variety 
of interesting facts and observations. In 1837, 
at the instance of the French government, he 
made a tour of inspection through the silk dis- 
tricts of France. He says, “ In rearings regard- 
ed as of average goodness, the product per ounce 
of eggs is 25 kilogrammes of cocoons,” (about 
56 Ibs.) He says moreover, that “in every 
ounce of eggs at least 26,000 worms perish,’’ and 
that there are 40,000 in an ounce. ‘This, it must 
be remembered, is the average result throughout 
France, as reported by an official agent so lately 
as only four years ago. The loss of worms, 
therefore, is nearly two-thirds, and yet the busi- 
ness continues to be the most profitable that ex- 
ists in France. M. Bourdon further says, that 
there are cocooneries where the product of an 
ounce of eggs does not exceed 18, 22, and 35 Ibs. 
of cocoons. 

Now to prevent this enormous loss of worms, 
the most strenuous efforts of scientific culturists 
in france have been made. ‘The causes of this 
loss are stated to be “ the frosts of spring nipping 
the young leaves of the mulberry tree at the time 
of the hatching of the eggs, and to diseases by 
which the worms are destroyed.”’ The evil has 
been cured, but not until “‘ ten years of toilsome 
research” had been devoted to an investigation 
of its causes and its remedy—and ten years isa 
long time in these United States. The remedy 
was found in a most elaborate system of ventila- 
tion, watchfulness and care, of which incessant 
cleaning formed a most conspicuous item. This 
system was invented by Messrs. Darcet and 
Beauvais. I[t required an increased temperature, 
more frequent repasts, and constant renewal of 
the air of the cocoonery, by pumping it up into 
the garret, by machinery made for that express 
purpose. M. Bourdon confirms the natural con- 
clusion of the reader’s mind, by informing us that 
on this system of feeding, “ the cares and atten- 
tions are multiplied ; very frequent removals of 
the Jitter are absolutely necessary; the least 
neglect in the distribution of the repasts cannot 
fail to be attended with serious consequences.”’ 
On the other hand, the solicitudes of the feeder 
are abridged, for the worms spin in about 22 to 24 
days. 

The results obtained from this elaborate system 
of feeding are as follows: 


M. Beauvais got from 2240 Ibs. leaves 200 Ibs. cocoons. 
At Faventines, 2240 6 il 6 


‘ourse less unhealthy,) while harvesting is being | Marquis of Balincourt,2240*  « 132 ‘s 


‘attied on. ‘The task at this time is to cut a 
Warter of an acre and carry out a quarter. ‘The 





* Leaves watery and not nutritious. 
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M. Thannaron. 2240 Ibs. leaves 168 lbs. cocoons. 

M. Robert, 2504 os 114 ns 

M. Mazade, jr. 2240 6s 147 és 

Misses Reina, Italy, 2240 os 240 ss 
The above crops were all obtained by feeding 

with the white mulberry. 

Culturists in this country, when feeding small 
crops on shelving, have realized the following 
results : 

D. V. M’Lean, Freehold, N. J., in 1838, from 
2240 Ibs. of leaves obtained 112 lbs. cocoons, 
and in 1839, from 2240 Ibs. leaves 130 Ibs. 
cocoons. 

E. Montague, Belchertown, Mass., in 1840, from 
2240 Ibs. leaves 215 Ibs. cocoons. 

Besides these results, we may add the follow- 
ing, which are diflerently stated. It must be 
remembered that all the crops made in this coun- 
try were fed upon the multicaulis. 
Aaron Clapp, Hartford, Ct. in 1839, raised 50 

bushels of cocoons, each producing one pound 

of reeled silk: he says 80 Ibs. of leaves al- 
forded him a pound ol reeled silk. 

M. Amans Carrier, at Rodez, in France, produ- 
ced 928 pounds of cocoons from 14 acres of 

round: he hatched 73 ounces of eggs. 

M. Carlo Modena, at Vicenza, in [taly, in 1778, 
obtained 992 Ibs. of cocoons from 26,475 ibs. 
of leaves ; also 55 oz. of eggs. 

The loose and slovenly manner in which most 
of the rearings in this country have been con- 
ducted, prevents our giving the weight of leaves 
consumed and of cocoons produced, except ina 
very few instances. ‘The careful noting down 
of all these things,-as practised in Europe, is ne- 
cessary at first, in order to reduce the silk culture 
to something like form and consistency. Our 
American culturists must imitate their careful 


obtain some certain data on the most important 
meee We furnish above, the result obtained 
y seven European growers, specilying how 
many pounds of cocoons each one obtained from 
a ton of leaves. ‘The Misses Reina obtained 
240 Ibs. It is well known that a bushel of pea 
nut cocoons will weigh 12 lbs.: hence these 240 
lbs. are equal to 20 bushels. Now we know from 
repeated trial, week afier week, that the clear 
average yield of alot of pea nut cocoons is 1} 
lbs. of silk per bushel: indeed it may be more, 
and unquestionably will be when our reelers be- 
come less wastelul. Hence the 20 bushels afford 
us 25 Ibs. of silk. 


Now we know moreover, because we have 
tested it by actual experiment, that an acre of 
multicaulis trees will produce 10 to 15,000 Ibs. 
of foliage the first season. The second season 
it will very probably produce 20,000. If then, 
as is really the case, 25 Ibs. of silk have been al- 
ready obtained, annually, for yeara in succession, 
by the Misses Reina, trom a ton of leaves, the 
fact is beyond dispute that an acre of multicaulis 
trees will produce foliage enough to make 100 
lbs. Of that part of the question there can be 
no doubt: thé only doubt is whether our cultur- 
ists will adopt all the lights that are before them 
as regards improved modes of leeding, and so 
use this foliage as to make it produce all the silk 
it is capable of yielding. Of their disposition to 
do so we entertain no doubt, when they once be- 


es 
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follow are not false ones. No effort of ours shall 
be spared to accomplish this: but at the same 
time our readers must assistus. ‘Fhey can be 
of immense advantage to us and to the country 
ut large, by keeping careful accounts of how 
many pounds of foliage they feed out, and how 
many pounds of cocoons they make. We gin. 
cerely kope that this will be done the present 
season, and the result communicated to us for 
publication. ‘Those who use our improved frames 
will generaliy do so, and we shall do it ourselves, 
Knowing already the quantities consumed and 
yielded in Europe, we have a distinct mark set up 
for us to equal or surpass ; and it will be strange 
indeed if our fine climate does notenable us to 
exceed the very highest European crop. 

‘The large yield of 240 ibs. of cocoons from a 
ton of leaves is made with uniform regularity in 
all of the numerous cocooneries of the Count 
Reina in Italy ; and this result, though much ex- 
ceeding the product of all other culturists, has 
nevertheless been regularly produced every sea- 
son fora number of years. [tis in fact equal to 
100 Ibs. of silk from un acre of ground. Four 
acres of multicaulis trees in this country would 
therefore become an independence to the faiher 
of a family. Nay, even one acre, producing 
this result, would be a fortune to tens of thou- 
sands ol! families. Most firmly persuaded are 
we that this will be found to be the case; and 
that thousands of worthy, industrious men and 
women, with families dependent on them for sup- 
port, who have been prostrated by the events of 
the last two years, will find this silk culture one 
of the surest sources of respectable support and 
comfort. How firmly, then, should all who think 
so, stand up in its defence, and persevere to the 
utmost of their means in implanting it securely 
on our soil. No matter how unnatural the oppo- 
sition may be—and it is truly unnatural—yet per- 
severance is the word, and the blessings of thou- 
sands will descend with gratelul acceptance on the 
heads of those who succeed in overcoming the 
obstacles which surround the business, while the 
additional satisfaction wil! be experienced of {ree- 
ing our happy country from its servile dependence 
upon the fields, and filatures, and looms of foreigi 
countries, 





THE LONG CONTINUED ACTION OF CALCA- 
REOUS MANURES, AND PARTICULARLY IN 
PREVENTING RUST IN WHEAT. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


The following facts, communicated to me 4 
short time since by a farmer of Augusta county, 
may prove interesting to the readers of the Re- 
gister, especially those of the marl and lime-stoné 
regions of the state. The facts are these, that 
in a field of wheat (the last harvest) which was 
very much injured by the rust, two small space 
escaped entirely, the straw being bright and clea® 
and the grain plump. On one of these spaces 4 
lime kiln was burned in the year 1810; sinc 
which time the field had been frequently crop” 
ped. On the other, the ashes from a distillery; 
had been deposited for several years ; the distillery; 
however, had not been in operation for7 % 





come-satisfied that the lights held up to them to 


years. ‘These spaces were, in all respects, treated 
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as the other parts of the field, and their being 
surrounded on all sides by wheat very badly rust- 
ed shows conclusively that the lime and ashes) 
were the sole causes of the difference. | 

I hope the foregoing facts will be sufficient to} 
induce some trials of the efficacy of lime and ash- 
es in preventing rust, by those who have the 
means of doing so; the end in view is of suffi- 
cient importance to justify the labor and expense 
of many experiments. ‘The quantity of lime and 
ashes, in the example related above, is much great- 
er than can, or perhaps ought to be applied in or- 
dinary cases, but the lime operated effectively af- 
ter 30 years, and the ashes afier 7 or 8.. A much 
smaller quantity applied annually might produce 
the same effect. 

As lime is an essential ingredient of good wheat 
soils, may not the many failures of the wheat 
crop be owing, in some degree, to the absence of 
lime* from most of the land cultivated in that 
crop ? 

The efficacy of lime, on what is called lime- 
stone land, is strikingly illustrated by the acciden- 
ial experiment I have detailed above. 

Lexington, Va. Feb. 20,1841. Ww. Tare. 


P. S. In one of the volumes of the Transac- 
tions of the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, (1 
have not the work by me, and do not recollect the 
volume,) there is an interesting article on the 
causes of rust, which, if it has not already been 
published in the Register, [ have no doubt many 
of your readers would be obliged to you for pub- 
lishing. 





OF THE SOIL MOST SUITABLE FOR APPLE 
TREES. 


From the Western Farmer and Gardener. 

The successful cultivation of the apple depends 
very much on the suitableness of the ground they 
are planted in. The size and flavor of the fruit, 
the general health and duration of trees are most 
commonly the result of good or bad soil. Cli- 
mate and situation also affect both trees and [{ruit ; 
but not in the degree in which the same are af- 
fected by the qualities predominant in the Jand. 
Of all the different descriptions of soil to be met 
with, that of a soft hazel loam, containing a small 
portion of sand, seems to be most congenial to 
the apple generally. In such soil the tree is seen 
to flourish longest, is most productive, and re- 
mains freest from disease or attack of insects. 
A great depth is not requisite ; eighteen or twen- 
ly inches deep being quite enough, provided it be 
ona dry subsoil of gravel or loose rock. If the 
bottom be wet, the trees should be planted high, 
and every means taken to drain the ground. A 
Wet bottom of gravelly clay should be avoided if 
possible. 

Deep rich soils in sheltered situations are 
hot the most proper for the apple, for it is often 
seen that apple trees succeed well in any kind of 
loam, though it be not more than one foot in 
depth, so as the bottom is sound and dry, the 
foots take on extensive horizontal range, the 
young wood is always of more moderate growth, 
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and better ripened than when roots strike deep 
into the ground. 

. Although local circumstances olten control the 
works of, the planter, compelling him to fix ona 
site where the soil may not be exactly what is re- 
commended above ; he must, in this case, endea- 
vor to make the soil by trenching, draining, and 
by addition of the qualities wanting, biing it as 
near to the standard as possible. 

Situation and aspect for planting apple trees.— 
The situation of an orchard should neither be in 
the bottom of a narrow valley, nor on the top of 
a hill: in the first, the young woed is never so 
well ripened, the buds are ofien too early excited 
in the spring, and there frosts are always more 
intensely felt: in the second, fruit-bearing trees 


are always too much exposed to winds. The . 


most desirable site is the side of a hill which 
slopes gently to the south east, that being the 
most sheltered situation in this western country. 
But when the violence of a west wind is broken 
by an intervening rise of ground, a south-west 
aspect has been found equal to any. “ 


FROZEN WELL. 


Near Owego occurs this apparent contradictic: 
of Nature’slaws, which is thus described, by a 
correspondent, in Silliman’s Journal. 

The well is excavated on a table of land, elevat- 
ed about thirty feet above the bed of the Susquehan- 
na river, and distant from it three-fourths of'a mile 
The depth of the well, from the surface to the bot- 
tom, is said to be seventy-seven feet; but for four 
or five months in the year, the surface of the 
water is frozen so solid as to be entirely useless to 
the inhabitants. On the 23d of the present 
month, (Feb.) in company with a friend, I mea- 
sured the depth, and found it to be sixty-one feet 
from the surface of the earth to the ice which 
covers the water in the well, and this ice we found 
it impossible to break with a heavy iron weight 
attached to a rope. The sides of the well are 
nearly covered with masses of ice, which, increas- 
ing in the descent, leave but about a foot space 
(in diameter) at the bottom. A thermometer let 
down to the bottom, sunk 38° in filteen minutes, 


being 68° in the sun, and 30° at the bottom of 


the well. The well has been dug twenty-one 
years, and I am informed, by a very credible 
person who assisted in the excavation, that a man 
could not endure to work in it more than two 
hours ata time, even with extra clothing, al- 
though in the monthof June, and the weather 
excessively hot. The ice remains until very late 
in the season, and is often drawn up in the months 
of June and July. Samuel Mathews drew from 


the well a large piece of ice on the 25th day of 


July, 1837, and it is common to find it there on 
the 4th of July. 

The well is situated in the highway, about one 
mile northwest of the village of Owego, in the town 
and country of Tioga. ‘There is no other well on 
that table of land, nor within sixty or eighty rods, 
and none that presents the same phenomenon. 
In the excavation, no rock or slate was thrown 
up; the water is never affected by {reshets; and 
is what is usually denominated “ hard,” or lime- 





* Essay on Calcareous Manures. P. 61, 1st edition. 


stone water. A lighted candle being let down, 
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the flame became agitated and thrown in one 
direction at the depth of thirty feet, but was quite 
still, and soon extinguished at the bottom. Fea- 
thers, down or any light subtance, when thrown 
in, sink with a rapid and accelerated motion. 

Owego, Feb. 26th, N. Lat. 42° 10”. 

Prof. Silliman, in attempting to solve this 
extraordinary and difficult prodlem, observes : 

At the depth of more than sixty feet, the water 
ought not to freeze at all, as it should have nearly 
the same temperature of that film of the earth’s 
crust, which is at this place affected by atmo- 
spheric variations, and solar influence, being of 
course not far from the medium temperature of the 
climate. Could we suppose that compressed 
gases, or, greatly compressed atmosphere were 
escaping from the water, or near it, this would 
indicate.a source of cold; but as there is no such 
indication in the water, we cannot avail our- 
selves of this explanation, unless we were to 
suppose that the escape of compressed gas 
takes place deep in the earth, in the vicinity of 
the well, and in proximity to the water that 
supplies it. Perhaps this view is countenanced 
by the blowing of the candle at the depth 
of thirty feet, blowing it to one side, thus indicat- 
ing ajetofgas which mightrise from the water 
as low as atits source; and even if it were car- 
bonic acid, it might not extinguish the candle, 
while descending, as the gas would be much 
diluted by common air; and still, in the progress 
of time, an accumulation of carbonic acid gas 
might take place at the surface of the water, 
sufficient to extinguish a candle. 


HEAVY BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


From the Kentucky Farmer. 


[Here are some facts that tell well for this po- 
pular breed of hogs. If the breedersin various 
sections of the country would report the facts— 
kind of keep, age, &c.; in reference to the vari- 
ous breeds of animals, the country would soon be 
able to estimate the improved breeds by an intel- 
ligible standard. ‘There has been a vast deal too 
much puffing and blowing about all the breeds in 
certain agricultural papers. I[t is time these 
humbugging appliances were laid aside for the 
more honest and more useful statements of ascer- 
tained truths. If ever this paper sinned in this 
way hitherto, it will sinno more. We are de- 
vout believers in the superiority of various breeds 
of domestic animals and shall use every legitimate 


means of furnishing the public those —- of 


enlightened opinion which will tend to their great- 
er diffusion; but from this day forth, be it fairly 
known to all concerned, we shall admit no article 
in this paper which is a mere puff or advertise- 
ment in disguise, of this, that, or other breed. 
But we shall feel at all times thankful for the 
facts on which a preference for any breed is based 
by the write.—Ep. Ken. Far. 

Mr. Editor.—If you think the following facts 
in relation to some of the weights of our War- 
ren county hogs are worth publishing in your 
valuable paper, you are at liberty to do so. 


Mr. Geo. Deyche slaughtered a lot of 40 half 


blood Berkshire hogs 18 months old, with no 
grain during the summer months, their aver- 
age weight net was 304 Ibs. Mr. Steddom’s 





——— 


lot of 38 three quarters and seven eighths Berk. 
shires 16 months old averaged 343 Ibs. net. Ajj 
his choice pigs having been selected for breeders 
fed solely on grass during summer. Mr. Ebe. 
nezer Hathaway’s lot of 10, half Berkshire, at 
20 months old averaged 373} Ibs. net. Mr 
Hathaway gives it as his opinion that it cost him 
no more food and attention to bring his hogs up 
to the above weight than it did his old stock to 
250 Ibs. at the same age. Mr. Gallagher's |ot 
65 hogs half Berkshire, trom 14 to 18 months old 
fed solely on grass during summer, averaged 309 
Ibs. net. Mr. Longstreet’s lot of 55 head ave- 
raged net 318 Ibs—all the choice pigs were sold 
lor breeders ; no grain until he had harvested his 
oats and wheat, then run in the stubble, &, 
were from half to three quarters bred Berkshires. 
with a cross of the Irish Grazier, &. Mr. Tache 
of Springborough slaughtered a barrow 30 months 
old, half Berkshire, gross weight 900 Ibs. net 
814 lbs. Mr. Samuel Irons who denied the fur- 
ther improvement of his hogs, being prejudiced 
against not only Berkshire hogs but Durham 
cattle, &c., was induced by the persuasion of his 
son to send a sow to his Berkshire boar, selecting 
his poorest with design evidently to disgrace the 
stock, the sow had nine pigs; Mr. Irons sold 
two of the best for breeders, the other seven 
at 20 months old, averaged net 435 ; his old stock, 
with precisely the same food and attention, as 
they were fed together, did not average as much 
by just 102 Ibs., although six weeks older on each 
hog. This may seem to border on improbability 
with some, it is nevertheless true, as can be made 
to appear. Mr. Lefevre slaughtered a lot of 5 
half Berkshire pigs farrowed 17th March 1840, 
average at 253 lbs. net; one weighed 290 Ibs. Dr. 
Keever’s lot of 6 or8'March pigs (the choice 
ones sold for breeders, (averaged 260 Ibs. 

The writer of this article bred a big thorough-bred 
Berkshire, got by Mr Lossing’s imported boar 
Newbury, out of sow bred by the society of Sha- 
kers near Albany, N. Y., that at5 months andd 
days old weighed 185 lbs. gross. M. B. 

Lebanon, Ohio, Jan. 16, 1841. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE METHOD OF PLANTING 
AND MANAGING PEACH ORCHARDS, 


As practised in New Jersey. By T. Hancock, Nur- 
seryman, Burlington, N. J. 


From the Magazine of Horticulture. 

The peach tree is very extensively cultivated 
throughout New Jersey, and large quantities of 
the fruit are annually sent to the New York and 
Philadelphia markets. Since the opening of the 
communication by rail-road between these two 
cities through the interior of the state, it has been 
the means of greatly increasing the number of 
peach orchards, and many large and extensive 
plantations have been made. Within a few 
years, from the increased facilities of rapid and 
safe transportation by rail-road, between Boston, 
Providence, and Stonnington, the eastern cities 
have been supplied, to a very great extent, with 
New Jersey peaches, and the opening of such a 
market has induced cultivators to plant more 
extensively, in order to supply the demand. The 
crop proves a very profitable one for the light 
soils of' a portion of the state, as the trees flourish 
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very well where the land is not sufficiently good 
to produce but a very few bushels of corn to the 
cre. 

: If the few following remarks, in relation to our 
mode of cultivating the peach, will interest your 
readers, you can give them a place in your pages. 
Jhave an orchard of some extent, and have, in 
some seasons, gathered a very large crop. 

When it is intended to plant out a good orchard 
of trees, we generally select an elevated position, 
entirely unprotected by any timber or shelter of 
any kind: if a situation can be selected near the 
bank of a river, the crop is more certain, as the 
trees better withstand the frosts, which occasion- 
ally do much damage. 

Plough, and put the land in good condition for 
corn or vegetables, and plant the trees twenty 
feet apart each way. Continue to till the land, 
taking off a crop of peae, beans, potatoes, or 
something that does not grow too high: wheat, 
rye, and oats are very injurious, and should not 
be planted. The land must notremain without 
tillage, as the trees would soon be injured ; indeed 
nothing will kill a fine peach orchard sooner than 
to let it lie in sward. 

The trees should be two years old on the stock, 
(from seed,) and one year from the bud, (the 
year after budding.) ‘This is considered as the 
best age for transplanting. If the water stands 
nearthe surface of the soil, or if the land has 
eprings near the top of the ground, I should not 
deem it advisable to plant with the expectation 
of very certain crops. I have Jost two orchards 
planted in this manner, while, in an adjoining 
field, where the land, or a part of it, was high, 
with a dry subsoil, the trees flourished, and pro- 
duced abundant crops. 

Light sandy soil, or light loam, we consider the 
most preferable for planting out peach orchards, 
and I should judge, that on many of the elevated 
knolls, in the vicinity of Boston, the peach might 
be cultivated to good advantage, particularly the 
earlier varieties. It is at least well worthy of 
rial. § Yours, respectfully, T. Hancock. 

Burlington, N. J., Jan. 1841. 

We have already noticed Mr. Hancock’s 
hursery, and given some account of his peach 
orchard, (Vol. V., p. 365.) In the season of 
1839, when we passed through Burlington, the 
peach trees were breaking down with the heavy 
crops. Mr. Hancock’s trees were literally loaded; 
and so fast did they ripen, that the ground under 
nearly every tree that we noticed was covered 
with the fruit. ‘The orchard contained about 
seventeen acres, and was covered with healthy 
ees, and the crop was estimated at two thousand 
baskets (about filieen hundred bushels,) which 
commanded one dollar and upwards a basket, in 
the New York market. The land wasa light 
sandy loam. and would not produce, as Mr. Han- 
cock informed us, five bushels of corn to the acre, 
unless very heavily manured. The ground was 
hot planted at all when we saw it, but it had been 
illed with the cultivator, to keep the surface free 
rom the growth of weeds, &c. The trees do not 
make a vigorous growth, and consequently do 
hot need but little pruning. 

The great error in cultivating peach trees, in 
‘ew England, has been in planting them in too 
"ch soil, and encouraging them to make a rapid 
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are overtaken by the cold weather, and the severe 
frosts, of the early part of winter, before the 
wood is fully ripe, destroy the young fruit buds, 
oftentimes the young and tender shoots, and 
occasionally the trees are killed completely down 
to the roots. The very opposite course should be 
pursued : the trees should be set out ona light 
soil, and not encouraged to make a vigorous 
growth ; the young wood will then get fully ripe, 
and hardened before cold weather ; the frost will! 
have less effect upon the buds, and, unless the 
situation is very unfavorable, and subject to late 
frosts in the spring, the chances are that the 
trees will not be injured, and will produce good 
crops. 

The cultivation of the peach has attracted more 
attention, within a year or two, in the vicinity of 
Boston, than for some time previous: to those 
who are planting trees, we would recommend a 
perusal of Mr. Hancock’s communication, con- 
vinced, from the success which has attended his 
cultivation of the trees, that the information 
which he has given will be found the result of 
experience upon the subject.—£d. Mag. Hort. 





THE SUGAR BEET AND WHITE CARROT. MR. 


RONALDSON’S IMPORTED SEEDS AND IM- 
PLEMENTS. 


Philadelphia, Feb. 16, 1841. 
Dear Sir.— Y our Register of the 13:h shows your 
labors are not lost, and that of the seed you have 
sown, some has fallen on good ground. The 
more the sugar and other beets are cultivated the 
better their value will be understood, especially 
if they suit our warm southern districts. I asked 








&nd vigorous growth: the trees, in coneequence, 


a lady, to whom I had given some sugar beet 
seeds, and persuaded to sow a large quantity of 
them, (the farm was on the western shore of the 
Chesapeake,) if the negroes stole them. To 
which she replied ‘Oh, no, no,” and I rejoined, 
‘Tam sorry for that, as it is a proof that though 
you have quantity, they must not be of good 
quality.” “By no means,” was the reply, 
‘‘they, (the negroes) have no occasion to steal 
them; they would do it, but we give them 
beets, andsome of them are fond of roasting 
them. We have to feed them, and beets go in 
for a share in doing this. No, no,—our negroes 
shall not have occasion to steal beets, that they 
may eat them, they will eat, and beets are cheap, 
but I do not wish them to know this.” 

My object in writing is to inquire, (for | have 
no memorandum of what I sent,) was white car- 
rot seed amongst what were sent to you; if so, 
have you learned what was the success in your 
warm climate? They have grown to a surpris- 
ing size here, are good for the table, and carrots 
have alwavs been celebrated as fine feeding for 
horses. ‘This white carrot is to the common 
carrot, what the mangel wurtzel is to the other 
beets. It grows considerably out of the ground ; 
and tn observing friend of mine thinks, in some 
circumstances, may give a heavier crop than 
beets. If so, then it would be of more value from 
the circumstance of the carrot being far the most 
solid of the two. bs 
I sent you a sma!l pamphlet noticing the 


things | had brought from Europe, and giving 
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Neither expense nor labor has been spared to 


spring barley on good land would be a pay-| get all these things good of their kind. ‘This wil! 


ing crop with you? Of it, the oats, sugar beet, 
and rye grass, | brought considerable quantities, 
and presume all of them ere to meet a market 


this spring. The red wheat, the quantities were | 


but small, a sack containing 4 bushels of the 
‘¢ golden drop,” has been lost. This, independent 
of the value, f am sorry for, as it is amongst the reds 
I have been looking for that which is not to be so 
subject to blight or mildew as some we at present 
have. 

While we were epeaking of beets and carrots 
for the table, we might have noted that vegeta- 
bles and fat meat are proper associates ; the one 
is an accompaniment that the other wants, and to- 
gether are healthy, nourishing, and more fatten- 
ing than pork or greasy meats by themselves. 

Advise your readers to follow the practices of 
the farmer in other countries ; you can tell them 
that it is not by accident they have fine oats, 
wheat, barley, &c. It is the result of great care 
and skill. If our farmers exercise the same means, 
the seed of the country may be improved, and 
good imported be preserved from degenerating. 

Yours, sincerely, James RonaLpson. 


P.S. With respect to sales, lL leave every one 
to judge the propriety of buying expensive seeds. 
O! my own opinion, they have evidence in my 
taking trouble to place them within reach of farm- 
ers, : 


[The pamphlet referred to above was received ; 
the notice at its end will be copied below. It is 
scarcely necessary for us to repeat here that Mr. 
Ronaldson’s efforts to introduce new and choice 
eeeds, and agricultural implements, have been 
induced solely by the desire to aid agricultural 
improvement, and promote the public good. We 
regret that circumstances, beyond our control, 
prevented this notice appearing in the February 
number. 

In answer to the inquiries, we have to state 
that there were no seeds of the white carrot 
among those which Mr. Ronaldson sent to us 
last spring for gratuitous distribution. Barley is 
sown no where in Virginia except on the celebrat- 
ed Gloucester low-grounds ; and even there, that 
crop had been abandoned by all except John 
Tabb, esq., of Whitemarsh.—En. F. R.] 


To the farmers of the United States. 


The eubscriber has imported, and for sale, 
a small quantity of Oxford White Prize Seed 
Wheat; Pomeranian Red do. ; Golden Drop do; 
Scotch and Chevalier (spring) Barley ; Hopeton 
Oats; English Rye Grasse; Don Potatoes; 
Weed Hooks, (a specimen) to make by; a Mill 
for family use, for the inspection of tradesmen 
and farmers; Great Northern Rye ; French Sagar 
Beet. And has in the ship Levant, daily expect- 
ed, Calico Potatoes, and Forty-lold do. ; Scote 
Rye Grass; Subsoi!l Plough, chain and draft bars, 
jor imepection, &c.; Weed Books, do.; Bull 
Ring, do.; Safety Lamp, do.; Iron chairs, for 
sale aud inspection. 





considerably énhance the price, but it isin farm- 
ing as with other business, the trouble and ex- 
pense has to be encountered, otherwise the expe- 
riments would never be made. The Sugar Beet 
is now ascertained to be a valuable acquisition, 
and if any one of the other articles shall prove 
equally advantageous to our agriculiure, it will 
amply repay the trouble and expense that has 
been bestowed on the whole. 

itis proposed to accompany these seeds with 
a brief notice of their respective properties, &c, 
Gentlemen having occasion to write to the sub- 
scriber, are respecifully requested to pay the post- 
age. James Ronatpson, 


“No. 200, South Ninth street, Philadelphia. 


LIME. 


From the Farmers’ Gazette. 

In the Geological Appendix to Cleaveland’s 
Mineralogy, it is stated that in the alluvial region 
of North Carolina ‘a bed of limestone and shells 
commences about 20 or 30 miles from the border of 
the primitive [formation;} to which it runs parallel, 
through 8. Carolina, Georgia, &c.”” The border 
of this primitive formation crosses the rivers near 
the first falls; that is, not far above Fayetteville, 
Cheraw, Camden, Columbia &c, and of course 
the bed of shells and limestone referred to by Pro- 
fessor Cleaveland runs nearly parallel with a line 
drawn through these towns and about (or more 
probably as we suppose somewhat more than) 30 
iniles below. ‘To the great reproach of the etates 
through which this bed runs little has yet been 
ascertained as to its purity, or its extent and depth. 
A specimen from the neighborhood of Darlington 
C. H. was analyzed by the late Dr. Cooper and 
found to be marl; but the extent of the bed is not 
known. About 20 miles below Darlington C. H. 
near Jeffries’ creek, where it is crossed by the road 
eading to George Town, is a bed of limestone, 
which, by burning, funishes lime that answers or 
mortar. Ip other parts of Marion district, on the 
same side of the river, limestone has been found, 
and the Pee Dee runs across several beds of it be- 
tween the mouth of Jeffries’ creek and the 
mouth of Lynch’s creek. 

These facts would seem to indicate that lime 
may be obtained so near the Pee Dee as 10 
be available for manure on lands near the river. 
The reason why the beds of limestone referred 
to have not hitherto attracted more attention 
is that the value of Jime as a manure is not 
understood by our planters. We have not turn- 
ed their attention to it ourselves because we were 
not aware, until recently, that the beds were 48 
extensive as we now learn they are. We shall 
henceforth, from time to time, occupy some space 
in ourcolumns with the subject. ‘This week we 
sive one article of some length and two shorter 
ones containing facts suited to inquirers. Read 
them. 

The same bed of limestone and perhaps mati, 
may doubtless be found on the Santee and Cape 
Fear, as well as probably on Lynch’s Creek, Li'- 
tle Pee Dee and Drowning creek. In most of the 
intervening country it may be too far below the 
surface to be dug up with profit. Marl has been 
found on the Santee. 
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REMEDY FOR KIDNEY WORMS. 


From the Maine Farmer. 

1 cured ewine of the disease called “ kidney 
worm,” by making an incision with a knile, on 
each side of the back bone, and applying spirits 
of turpentine to the wounds and along the small 
of the back. [t may also be cured by giving red 
pepper in their food; taken in season it readily 
vields to treatment. 


ESSAY ON THE CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO, 
AND THE MANAGEMENT OF THE PLAN- 
TATION.* 


By a Maryland Plantier. 


From the American Farmer. 

The illustrious ‘I'homas Jeflerson, in his Notes 
on Virginia, in making a comparison between the 
culture of tobacco and wheat, has remarked, that 
ihe culture of the former * is productive of infinite 
wretchedness. ‘Those employed in it are in a 
continual exertion beyond the power of nature 
tosupport. Little food of any kind is raised by 
them; so that the men and animals on these 
larms (tobacco plantations ) are badly fed, and the 
earth is rapidly impoverished.” 

‘These remarks are applicable, in many: instan- 
res, to the management of tobacco plantations of 
the presentday. Many planters make every ex- 
erlion to raise all the tobacco they can, without 
paying proper attention to any other crop. In 
ihe management of a tobacco plantation, such a 
course should be followed, as will produce the 
greatest quantity of food for animals, with the 


least labor. Attention should be paid to the}. 


growing of artificial grasses ; for they not only 
lurnish food for animals, but they likewise make 
inanure for the renovation of the land made poor 
bythe culture of tobacco. ‘Therefore, a planter 
who has swamp land, ought to make every exer- 
lion to reclaim it, and a more useful crop to him, 
hecould not put in it than a crop of timothy. 
Even if a planter has no swamp Sand, he ought 
loput some of his upland in timothy, or some 
vther of the longer grasses. It is true he should 
always have all the arable part of his plantation 
setin clover or some other of the grasses, except 
the part cultivated in corn and tobacco. ‘That is, 
clover should be sown to improve the land, and 
ought not, unless in the richest spots, to be cut 
of. Besides, clover cannot always be depended 
on for hay, forif the season should not exactly 
suit it, it will not grow high enough to be cut and 
saved, whereas it is not so much so with the other 
grasses, : 
The growing of wheat, rye, and oats also, fur- 
hishes food for men as well as animals, but a crop 
o! small grain interferes materially with a crop of 
lobacco, particularly at the time of harvesting 
the former. About this time the crop of tobacco 
*IN most need of hoeing and ploughing ; grass 
itthis season grows rapidly, and by dividing the 
abor between the two crops, both suffer, the 
“rain is poorly taken care of and the fields of to- 
‘acco frequently become set with grass like a 
Neadow. A crop of tobacco is never so good as 
‘Would have been, if permitted to get in the 
“ass shortly after the plants have been trans- 
* See Note A. 
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planted. Indeed I have seen some fields of 


tobacco entirely runied by having been in the 
vrass ; although hoed and ploughed, the land 
had become sa full of the litter trom the grass 
and its roots, that the tobacco plants never would 
grow afterwards. So that in cultivating of tobac- 
co the greatest care should be taken to prevent 
the crop from getting in the grass. I have al- 
ways thought, that where a planter looked to his 
tobacco crop for his profits, if it was not for the 
making or raising of provender for his live stock 
it would be much better for him to raise no grain 
except corn. Asa plantation cannot be carried 
on without animals on it, it becomes necessary 
that some small grain should be raised. [t must 
be keptin mind, that f am not writing about a 
mixed crop, where tobacco and grain might be 
both Jooked to for the profits of the plantation, 
thatis, where there might be a certain quantity 
of grain, as well as tobacco raised without the 
one interfering with the other. Iam writing as 
if a crop of tobacco was always the more profita- 
ble crop, and recommending such management 
on a plantation as will obviate as far as possible 
tbe remarks of the illustrious man quoted at the 
beginning of this essay. 

In Prince George’s county, Md., where the 
cultivation of tobacco is brought as near perfec- 
tion as in any other part of the world, a well 
managed plantation is conducted in the following 
manner (so as to improve the Jand and counteract 
the tendency of the tobacco crop to impoverish 
it.) ‘The land that has been worked in corn and 
tobacco during the year, is in the fall sown in 
wheat or rye, or a part kept for oats; in the 
eusuing spring the whole is put in clover. The 
grain and clover is plastered in April. By this 
inode of management a planter has fresh fields 
out of clover every year for corn and tobacco. 
The plantation of course is fenced in such-a 
manner as to give the requisite number of fields. 
During the year there is as much manure made 
as can be, without its interfering with the crop of 
tobacco. ‘The manure is used on parts of the 
tobacco field that will not so readily improve by 
the use of clover and plaster. By this manner 
of management, lands that are adapted to clover 
and plaster, are improved and kept in a state of 
great fertility. 

It is almost useless to say, that all agriculturists 
should make and save all the manure they can. 
Yetin the cultivation of tobacco there is a pecu- 
liar necessity ; for tobacco grown on land that has 
been cultivated the year belore it is put in tobacco 
will, if sufficiently manured, bring tobacco that 
will cure finer, and consequently, be worth more 
money when carried to market. ‘Tobacco to cure 
fine must grow rapidly afier it is planted, which 
it will not do if there is much litter in the 
ground (B.) Lands taken out of clover and put in 
tobacco, frequently have so much litter in them, 
that the tobacco grows very little until Septem- 
ber: consequently the tobacco has not time to 
ripen, but if it should, it will have so much juice 
and be so Jate in the fall, that it will cure adark 
color, and will be such as is not much in 
demand in foreign markets (C.) Whilst I am 
writing on the advantage ol saving manure ona 
plantation, I wiil give the management of one 
of my neighbors, as the saying is, when he com- 
menced the world. His plantation contained 
about fifty acres of land, about fifteen of which 
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were swamp. The balance consisted of north 
hill sides, and not more than two thirds of them 
could be cultivated, and even that little had been 
worked down so that it would grow nothing but 
sedge. He had two slaves besides himself. He 


went to work, reclaimed his swamp land with | 


a great deal of !abor, and divided his plantation 
into two shift. He then commenced cropping 
by putting either shilt of meadow aliernately in 
corn. During the summer and fall he had all 
the weeds and grass that grew about his ditches 
and fences, or any other piace where they could 
u2 had, cut and hauled ina heap to rot for manure. 
In the winter his cattle were sheltered and penned 
and also during the summer they were penned 
at night. In short, he saved in every. way all 
the manure he could. In this manner he made 


manure enough for all the land which he cultivat- | 


ed in tobacco. He did not make any kind of 
grain but corn ; for whilst he had one part of his 
land in corn and tobacco, he had to keep the other 
for a pasture for his stock. Thus he made his 
swamp land grow corn for his family and proven- 
der for his stock, and at the same time furnish 
manure to enrich his worn-down upland. Such 
parts of his swamp as weretoo wet for corn he 
kept to grow branch grass. These places fur- 
nished him with hay. His plantation, as I have 
said belore, was too small for him to raise small 
grain, so he could sow no clover nor any other 
kind of grass. If he had been so situated as to 
have grown timothy, how much better he might 
have carried on his manuring system; but even 
as it was he soon became famous for his nice 
crops of tobacco. So much eo, that 1 have 
known him frequently to sell his crop of tobacco 
for two or three dollars per hundred weight more 
than his neighbors. He has frequently sold it 
before it was carried to the house. One great 
cause of the fineness of his tobacco, was his 
manuring the land with well rotted manure. It 
is true he is a nice person in curing and packing 
tobacco. But it may be set down as an incontro- 
vertible fact, that unless tobacco grows on suitable 
land, andis properly managed before it goes to 
the house, it will not cure of a nice color or make 
what is termed fine tobacco. Well, by the man- 
agement of my neighbor, as here given, he has 
maintained his white family, and reared a consi- 
derable family of slaves, (for one of the slaves as 
before mentioned was a female.) . From fifty 
acres he hasenlarged his plantation to between 
two and three hundred acres, on which he has 
at present four fine tobacco houses. When he 
first commenced the world, he cured his tobacco 
ina pen, rudely constructed of poles and forks, 
and covered with marsh ‘grass. I have thus 
given the management of one who ranks high 
asa planter, not that he would not have sown 


rain and clover if he had had sufficient quantity of 


and to have done so, but to show what may be 
done on a plantation by manure. Any planter, 
whose plantation is adapted to the growth of clo- 
ver, should by all means grow it; forit not only 
improves the land, but makes such luxuriant 
pasture for stock. ‘There are lands that are too 
poor to grow clover. My neighbor’s manage- 
ment, especially where tobacco is depended on 
for the principal crop, ought to be followed closely, 
for itis only by manuring that this kind of land 
can be made to grow tobacco. 
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There are various opinions among planters 
about the best time to plough up land that is set 
in clover that is intended for tobacco. Some think 
the fall of the year best, others think the spring 
the best, because the land being exposed during 
the winter to the hard freezes, looses some of 
its fertility. My own opinion is, that Jand that 
has been pastured closely should not be ploughed 
up out of the clover unl late in April, and the 
stock should be kept off the clover from February, 
s0 as to permit it to grow two or three inches 
high. Ciover, in a young and growing state, 
turned in By the piough, soon rots and considera- 
bly improves the land. 

Land broken up late will require but one more 
ploughing bejore it is laid off tor to make the to- 
bacco hills; whereas, if itis ploughed up early 
in the spring it will be necessary to plough it over 
twice before the tobacco is planted. When land 
that is intended for tobacco has a great deal of 
litter on it, I think it best to break it up, either 
in the fall or early in the spring. . T always, when 
my tobacco land is rich enough, cut the clover 
for hay if tcan do so, if not, | try to pasture it 
closely ; for, if the land should not be quite as 
rich as it ought to be, the clover. hay furnishes 
manure which goes back to it. For, as I have 
before remarked, tobacco will not grow quickly 
on land that has much litter in it. (D.) ° 

A planter,{in laying off his tobacco lots, should 
select such parts of his plantation as are adapted 
to the growing of fine tobacco: all light soils 
are of this description. Almost any soil may be 
said to be adapted to the growth of tobacco that 
will grow it quickly. ‘Tobacco that grows otf 
immediately alter being planted is soon ready for 
the house, and the consequence is, it will with 
proper attention cure good. ( E.) 

[ shall close my remarks on the management 
of a tobacco plantation in as few woris as possi- 
ble. In the first place, raise such crops as re- 
quire the least labor for the support of the men 
and animals. onit. In the next place, save all 
the manure youcan; keep no more stock’ than 
is necessary for the use of the plantation—parti- 
cularly horses, for a few well fed horses are of 
more use than a host of ill fed, half starved 
things. Suffer no manure or tobacco stalks to lie 
about your barn sills, when your land is in want 
of manure. ‘Try and make corn enough for your 
ownuse. Keep the plantation in good fences. 

Having made the foregoing remarks on the 
management of a plantation where tobacco 1s 
the only crop made for sale, I shall now proceed 
to make such remarks on the cultivation of to- 
bacco as [ think are calculated, if followed, to pro- 
duce agood and fine crop; and in making my 
remarks, I shall treat the subject pretty much 8 
if writing for a person unacquainted with the 
manner of growing tobacco. 

I shail begin by giving directions how to choose 
suitable land and places for beds. ‘The best sitU- 
ation fora plant bed that will grow plants early 
is on a hillside, having a slope towards the south, 
and if the land suit, the bottom or foot of the bill 
side is best. This situation fully exposes the bed 
to the 12 o’clock sun, and keeps off the north- 
west winds, which are frequent and cold dunng 
the spring months. I always select places fr 





beds on the margin of running streams 1! the 
landsuits. The running water keeps the tobac- 
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co flies away on that side, and furnishes water 
to puton the bed in very dry weather. I have 
frequently watered tobacco beds ‘with great ad- 
vantage. ‘The water can be thrown over the 
beds a considerable distance by means of any 
thing in the shape of a common scoop with a 
long handle. All the parts of a bed that can be 
reached by the water throwa out of the scoop 
are soon watered. The part that cannot be 
reached in this manner, can, as the water is con- 
venient, be soon watered by taking the water out 
of the branch and varrying it and putting it over 
the bed. Swamp beds may also be watered in 
dry weather, and the plants made to grow much 
jaster in this manner. (I*.) 

In choosing land for a tobacco bed, a planter 
should be careful so as not to take that which 
is likely to sponge—that is, land that dries quick 
alter a rain; for, in this kind of land the tobacco 
seed will not come up so well, as the ground very 
frequently dries below the seed after they have 
sprouted, and consequently kills them. ‘The best 
kind of land is.that which is well covered with 
vegetable mould. | 

Almost any land or situation would answer 
very well for beds i! it was not for the tobacco 
fly: hence the great importance of choosing 
places for beds where the flies are not so likely 
toeat. Fhes frequently eat worse in some places 
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large pieces of woods, the flies are not so likely 
to injure plants. But at the present day the 
woods are so cut down that many planters have 
no such places. After all the experiments that 
have been tried, with respect to flies destroying 
tobacco plants, the situation of the bed has been 
found to be of more consequence than any thing 
else ; that is, places where the flies are not likely 
to be. Ihave been rather tedious on’ choosing 
suitable places for planting beds; for I consider, 
that upon these in a great measure depends the 
successiul growing ofa tobacco crop. (G.) 

Almost any kind of soil or situation might be 
made to grow plants, were it not for the flies. 
These little insects are the greatest obstacle to 
the culture of tobacco. If it was not for them, 
the cultivation of tobacco would be as successful 
as any other culture. 

The best and surest time to sow plant-beds 
in upland, is about the middle of March. Beds 
sown at this time will produce more plants, and 
require Jess picking or weeding to keep the grass 
and weeds out. ‘There are several objections to 
the custom of sowing seed in the winter months. 
One of them is, if there should be a warm spell 
of weather shortly afier the seed are sown, they 
will come up too soon and are likely to be killed 





than they do inothers. I have found them 4 
eat worse in small pieces of woods where beds | 
had heen sown in succession for a number of | 
years. They are not so apt to eat in places, | 
distant from other places, where beds have been | 
sown or tobacco has been grown. I have always | 
found the first situation that { have mentioned | 
ihe best, on account of flies ; that is, a place no! 
exposed to the northeast or northwest winds. It 
is afact that has been long known to tobacco 
planters, that the flies eat worse during the pre- 
valence of cold vortheast winds, than at any 
other time: hence they do not injure beds in 
warm so much as they do in cold situations. An- 
other thing is, the plants grow faster in warm 
places, and are sooner out of their way. As yet, 
I know of nothing that will prevent flies from 
eating when once they have gotten in a bed, nor 
do know of any thing that will kill them. Many 
experiments have been tried, but with little or no 
success, I have known persons to sow sulphur 
on their beds. Others have sprinkled over them 
the juice of common elder leaves. Some I have 
known to sow rye flour on their beds, under the 
impression, that the flour, by forming an incrus- 
lation on the plants, prevented the flies from 
eating, Some suppose that keeping the beds 
covered with pine brush keeps the flies away. 
any covering is of any advantage, it is a co- 
vering of well rotted stable manure put on very 
carefully so as nearly to cover the plants, without 
covering them entirely up. I have found some 
advantage trom enclosing the beds with a watting 
o! pine or cedar brush. This kind of fence 
‘found beds, whilst it fences them in from the 
‘Nrusion of stock, prevents in some measure the 
tes from getting in them from adjacent lands. 
‘Some have supposed that a tight plank fence 
‘round beds would prevent flies from getting in 
‘hem, especially if the plank was tarred: as this 

ode would be attended with considerable ex- 




















Pense as well as labor, it is not likely to be adopt- 


by hard freezing weather. Another objection is, 
the beds, from having been propared too early, 
become so hard before the warm weather com- 
mences-in earnest, that the plants will not grow 
kindly. ‘The plants also frequently come up in 
a sickly state, and very oltenremain so. Where- 
as, beds that are sown in March, from having 
been lately prepared, grow the plants off quickly. 
The seed comes ‘up quickly and in a healthy 
state, and the plants are not injured by drought, 
as much as they would be had the beds been 
prepared in the winter, ‘The best time to sow 
lowland beds is about the first of April. (H.) 

In preparing of plant-beds, it has been the cus- 
tom from time immemorial to burn them over with 
brush or wood. ‘This no doubt is the best way 
where it can be done. It certainly is best to burn 
a place that has not been used fora plant-bed tor 
several years before. But a bed that has been 
sowed the preceding year, will grow plants without 
being burned again. A planter who is scarce 
of stuff to burn his beds with, many obtain a great 
deal of briers and brush by clearing up early his 
land intended forcorn and tobacco that year. I 
have frequently burned beds with briers and 
leaves. Briars can be putin a cart with a pitch- 
fork and put over the bed with the same. Bede, 
before the seed are sown, should be well pul- 
verized and cleared of all root or other litter. 
W hen sowing the seed itis best to sow one half 
the seed intended for the bed, and then rake them 
in the ground. The other half of the seed should 
then be sown across the way the others were 
sown, and the bed then trod or palted. By this 
mode of sowing seed the bed is prepared for dry or 
wet weather; that is, should the weather be 
dry the seed raked in will come up ; if the weather 
is wet both sowings willcome. The surest way 
to have plants isto sow plenty of seed ina bed. 
It is true, beds will be better with a certain quan- 
tity of plants in them but as plants are liable to 
be destroyed in so many ways, it is surest to sow 
thick. A great many plants are destroyed by 
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ed even if found to be a preventive. In very 
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picking the grass out of the beds. Besides, thick | 
sowing is a great security against the flies. Beds | 
that are thinlyset with plants are soon cleaned 
when the flies get in them ; whereas, beds thickly 
set may be considerably eaten by flies, and yet 
plants enough left : hence the trite saying “sow 
some for fly, and some for [.”? I have known per- | 
sons to miss planting their crop of tobacco by not 
sowing seed enough in theic beds; but I never 
knew one to miss by sowing too many. Beds | 
that have 1oo many plants in them can be raked 
and the plants thinned. ‘This has for a long time 
been customary. A rake lor the purpose is soon 
made. I have made the teeth with twenty pen- 
ny nails. 

Plant-beds, if the land is not rich, should be 
manured, this can be done belore the seed are 
sown or afterwards. If the land is poor it is best 
to manure the bed betore it issown.. Any well 
rotted manure will answer, but stable manure is 
best. Ashes answer very well for light soils, and 
have the advantage of having no grass seed in 
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When drawing the plants from the bed they 
should bedrawn with as much of their roots as 
possible. A common table fork, by being run 
under their roots, enables a person to draw the 
plants with all the fine fibres to their main’ root, 
This mode should not be resorted to until ‘the 
beds have been drawn several times, as the fork 
is apt to loosen the earth about the roots of the 
plants left in them, and consequently injures them ; 
but towards the latter part of the planting time, 
when they will not be much longer wanted, the 
drawing with a fork will cause the Jate planting 
to grow off immediately. For plants drawn in 
this way, will, by leaving all their fine roots com- 
menceé growing much quicker after they are trans- 
planted, than plants will which have been drawn 
by hand. Plants that are used to replant with 
should be drawn in this manner. 

When the plant-beds are within ashort dis- 
tance of the tobacco land, the plants should be 
carried to it in baskets or tubs that will not hold 
more than a bushel ; for by carrying them in large 





them. In saving manure for plant-beds, care ought 
to be taken to prevent grass seed from getting 
with it; so that stable manure, to be free from 


grass seed, ought to be saved when the horses are | 


not turned loose out of the stable, and when they 
are fed on some kind of tood that contains no seed. 
Corn-blades are one of those kinds of food. Hen- 
houses and the roosts of poultry furnish good ma- 
nure for tobacco beds. Hog-pens also furnish 
very good manure for plants. When beds are 
maaured alier the plants are up, the manureshould 
be put on in a very fine state. (I.) 

It isa custom with many planters to cover their 
beds alter they are sowed with pine or cedar brush. 
‘This is a very good way to get the plants up, as 
the brush keeps the land moist. ‘The brush should 
be taken off the plants soon after they are up, as 
itmakes them tender and what is termed long- 
legged. 

‘l'o keep up places for tobacco beds from year to 
year, as soon as they are-done with for that time, 
they should be hoed or wed up, and then covered 
with straw or tobacco stalks, three or four inches 
deep. 

I now come to the transplanting of the plant. 
Having kept the land in which they are to be 
transplanted clear of too much grass and weeds 
itis now to be got ready for making the hills. 
‘The ground should be ploughed over, and if it 
should be soddy or lumpy, a heavy tooth harrow 
should be runoveri!. It is now ready to be laid 
off, which is done by running furrows from two 
and a half or three feet apart one way, and then 
turning and running furrows the same distance 
apart directly across the others, at what may be 
termed right angles ; these furrows should be very 
shallow. Deep furrows make the hills too high, 
and when they come to be worked away the 
plants are lett standing as if they were in pin- 
nacles. When making the hills, the top should 
be rounded offjso that the pat of the hoe will be 
nolower than any other partofthe hill. This, 
though seemingly of little consequence, is more so 
than itappearsto be at first sight. In times of 
heavy rains it prevents the water and sand from 
settling about the plant. Very olien when plants 
have only been planted a day or two, there are 
heavy rains. If the hills are not made so that 


the water can run off immediately, the plants get | 


covered up by dirt washing over them, 


baskets they become bruised. ‘Ihe most con- 
venient way is to haul them ina eart; but this 
way bruises them. The best way to manage 
when the beds ure not too far off, is to set the 
most carelul ands on the plantation in the beds 
drawing plants, while the smailer and less useful 
hands should carry the plants to those who are 
planting them. 

W hen setting the plants in the hills, care should 
be taken not to put more of the plant in the ground 
than the root; that is, the plant should be set as 
near ascan be as it wasin the bed. By putting 
the plants too deep in the hills, they trequently 
stand some time and then rot off at the root; 1 
‘they should not rot off they will not grow for 
some time. 

Afier the plants that have been transplanted have 
commenced growing, or in the language of plant- 
ers, taken hold of the bill, weeding time com- 
mences. It is well not to weed tobacco too soon 
alter it is planted; for if most of the grass seed do 
not get up before the hill is taken away, they will 
come up alier the tobacco is wed out, and it will 
have to be wed again. But on the other hand too 
'much grass ought not to be suffered to grow about 
the tobacco hills. for filth is thought to be the 
means of producing what is called the web-worm 
which is sometimes very destructive to crops. 
Many planters are of the opinion that weeding 
away the hills in a short time alter the plants are 
pianted, will prevent the web worm from getting 
‘Inthe crop. [have kaown some to have all the 
grass carried out of their tobacco ground when 
their crop had become grassy) under the impres- 
sion that that would prevent the web-worm. 
This is a very good way; for grass left in tobacco 
lands, even il it isno cause of web-worm, prevell!'s 
the tobacco from growing kindly. When tobacco 
is being wed, too much of the hill should not be 
taken away, as it leaves the plant standing on 4 
small spire of earth, and in dry weather exposes 
the root too much to the sun. Some planters al- 
| ways weed their tobacco plants without running 
‘a plough or cultivator in the space between the 
hills, because the plough and horse sometimes 
‘knock out of the hills some of the plants. Th’ 
'is a very laborious way, and a great deal of labor 
islost. Ihave always found the most labor 
saving way to be, to weed, when the tobacco 
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round is not very grassy, around the plant only, 


eect 


| every thing that will be wanted, should be in its 


and afterwards plough the land by running two place before he commences housing; for alter he 


furrows between the plants each way. While 
the plants are young, if the ground does not get | 


gets fully to catting his tobacco, he will have 
enough to do without having to do what might 


too grassy, 1 do not plough until the tobaceo| have been done belore. (K.) 


makes some growth. If the land should become | 
grassy soon after the tobacco is planted, the 
ground should be ploughed by running too fur- 
rows in each row, and should be wed afterwards 
across the way it was ploughed. 

Alter tobacco has been wed out some time. it | 
is very often necessary to go over it again with | 
the hoes, and take from around the plants grass 
that was left by oversight. ‘This should be done 
without taking away any earth from the plants. 
Two ploughings are enough for tobacco alter it 
is planted. A cultivator should be used after- 


I will in this place make some remarks on cur- 
ing of tobacco. F'iring—that is, making fires 
in the barn, under the tobacco, alier it is hung— 
is the surest way to cure fine tobacco. ‘Tobacco 
that is intended to be fired should be hung in the 
house as quick as can be alier it is cut. The 
house should be filled in a day, if possible, and 
fires put in immediately. ‘The quantity of heat 
from fires during the different stages of curing a 
house of tobacco, should be regulated by the state 
of the weather. When fires are first put in a 
house, under tobacco just hung in, they should 





wards. When tobacco begins to cover the 
ground in which it is planted pretty well, it should 
be laid by ; then it should be gone over again 
with the hoe and a hill puttoit. Hilling tobac- 
co is not absolutely necessary ; for | have seen fine 
crops that were not hilled. ‘The most advantage 
of hilling is, it keeps the tobacco from blowing 
down in storms. 

There are two kinds of worms which have not 
been mentioned in this essay; either of which 
are at times troublesome to tobatco growers: the 
common ground-worm and the tobacco or horn- 





not be large, especially if the weather is warm 
and dry. For the first, second and third day, 
the heat should be such as will yellow the tobac- 
co without sweating of it. After this time, the 
fires should be larger, so as to keep the tobacco 
as it cures dry. In dry warm weather, very lit- 
tle fire under tobacco will cure it best. In wet or 
cool weather, of course, more heat from fires is 
necessary. ‘Tobacco cures of a yellow color, 
when managed in this way, il the fires are kept 
under it from seven to eight days. It is a very 
good way, also, in firing of tobacco, to let it hang 











worm. ‘The ground-worm is troublesome to 
early planted tobacco. I know of no way to get 
rid of this kind of worm only the old one, and | 
that is to hunt around the plants and kill them. 

This worm never cuts much after the 10th day 
of June ; about this time they appear to have had | 
their day and disappear. The horn-worm is | 
troublesome from the time of planting a crop of 
tobacco until itis housed. A large gang of tur- 
keys manage this worm pretty well. When the 
turkeys cannot manage these worms, they must 
be pulled off the tobacco and killed. 

1 will suppose the crop laid by, and that the 
next stage has arrived ; that is the topping of it. , 
There are two opinions about which is the best | 
lime to top. One opinion is, that the tobacco 
will cure a better color if the plants are permitted , 
to get out in full blossom before they are topped. | 
The other opinion is, that tobacco should be topped | 
as soon as it shows an inclination to flower, or in 
the language of planters as soon as it buttons. | 
[think it should be always topped as soon as it 
shows a button, for the growth of the top takes 
lrom the plant of tobacco so much that would 
have gone to it had it been topped early. The 
same remark applies to succors that grow between 
the leaf and stalk. They should be taken out 
early; that is, they should not be permitted to’ 
grow large, for they take away much from the | 
leaf which at this time is making its principal 
growth, (J.) 

_ After a crop of tobacco is laid by, that is, after | 
(tis ploughed and hoed enough, there are from 
three to five weeks before it is ripe and ready to 
80 to the house. During this time, a planter 
should make all the necessary preparation for 
Ousing. If he intends to cure his tobacco with 
fe; his wood should be cut and hauled to his 
arns. If he has not got tobacco sticks enough 
0 hang all his crop they also should be prepared. 

€ intends curing without fire, his scaffolds 
‘Mould be put up around his barns. In short, 





in the house until it yellows by the air, before 


| fire is put under it: then three or four days firing 


will answer. But the tobacco is not likely to 


|cure yellow—it will, if properly managed, cure 


what is called a fine red. (L.) 

Afier all that may be said about firing of to- 
bacco, | would not recommend it only at particu- 
lar times, unless barns could be fixed with fur- 
naces so as to carry off the sparks and smoke, so 
as to prevent the barn fiom taking fire. [I am 
apprehensive that even furnaces would not be per- 
fectly sale; for there would be some danger even 
from having fire in the barn; and the pipes that 
would carry off the smoke and sparks, might, by 
passing through the tobacco as well as the barn, 
communicate fire to some part of it. 

The loss of a barn, with its contents, is a heavy 
one. It takes also a great deal of wood to fire a 
barn of tobacco; and this on plantations where 
fuel is scarce, is of considerable consequence. 
Even if wood is plenty, it takes some labor to cut 
and haul it. I have for several years past cured 
my tobacco without putting a particle of fire near 


it; and I have found it to be nearly, if not quite 


as fine, as if it had been fired. ‘Tobacco of good 
color, cured without fire, is worth more money in 
a foreign market, from the circumstance of its 
not being smoked by the firing process. 

‘Tobacco that is to be cured without fire, should 
never be put in the house without its being hung 
out of doors, afier it is cut, for several days. 
There should be erected around each barn a 
scaffold—the tobacco, as it is cut and sticked, 
should be hung on the scaffold, and if there 
should be no appearance of rain, it may remain 
there for five or six days before it is putin the 
house. ‘Tobacco, before it begins to cure on a 
scaffold, is not injured by rains; and afier it be- 
gins to cure, a rain that lasts a short time does 
not imure it. It is rain that lasts two or three 
days thag injures tobacco hung on a scaffold. (M.) 

A scaffold ig constructed by burying in the 
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ground about two feet, forks set up perpendicular- 
ly, about ten feet apart [rom each other ; in which 


poles are put nearly the distance of a common, 


fence rail from each other. Fence rails are thus 
put across from one pole to another, leaving a 
space of four feet between each rail. These are 


what are called tiers. A scaffold should not be. 


very high, for if it 1s, the lower leaves of the to- 
bacco will become bruised from the winds. A 
scaffold should be of such a height, as to leave 


the ends of the tobacco leaves from one to two. 
feet from the ground. [tis not so well to erect | 


scaffolds on the north or north-west part of a 
barn. They should always be made on the 
warmest sides of the barn. A planter can always 
get his forks for his scaffulds in the winter season, 


whilst cutting wood and rail staff. Having said | 
this much about scaffolds, | now return to the. 


curing and housing of tobacco. 

A person unacquainted with scaffolding of to- 
bacco, would suppose that there could not be so 
much put ina barn in this way, as there could 
he by firing. It would be entirely a mistake. 
There can be as much tobacco cured in a baro 
by scaffolding, as there can be by firing. It is 
true it could not be done so quickly ; yet in an or- 
dinary housing season there is ample time to do if. 

A planter who has several! barns, when scaffold- 
ing of tobacco, should manage so as to be abie to 
take into the house a part of a scaflold of tobacco 
every day, except rainy ones, during the season, 
When tobacco is being carried in the barn from | 
the scaffold, the lower part of the barn should be 
hung fall; and if that part of the barn will hold 
all that is at that time to be taken from the scaffold 
it should be left there until the space is wanted 
for more tobacco from the scaffold. By this, 
ineans, the tobacco may have the advantage of 
several days in the barn, before it is finally hung 
away. ‘The best time of the day to take tobacco | 
in the barn, from the seaffold, is late in the even- 
ing. It should be handled very carefully, so as. 
not to crumble the cured leaves. ‘Tobacco should 
not, whenever it can be avoided, be carried in the 
barn from the scaffold, while wet with dew. This 
can always be avoided, except when there is an 
appearance of rain. 

When about to fill a barn with tobacco,that has 
been scaffolded, the tobacco should be hung so as | 
leave fire holes, for if, about this time, there should 
come a spell of wet weather, the tobacco can) 
have fires put under it, and be kept from being. 
injured by the weather. HELowever, tobacco that 
has been weil killed by being scaffolded, will not, 
injure in wet weather as near as soon as a person | 
might suppose. Itis only inlong spells of warm | 
wet weather that firing is necessary for tobacco 
that has been scaffolded. ‘There are only two) 
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| I will here make some remarks on the cop. 
‘struction of tobacco houses. ‘Tight houses wil) 
not cure tobacco as well as moderately open ones, 
Even when tobacco is cured by fires, a very tight 
house is not the best. ‘There is a large quanity 
of moisture in a house of uncured tobacco~go 
there must be some opening for it to escape, | 
have seen barns where the main building was 
' shedded all around with no other covering except 
‘the roofs of the main building and sheds—that 
is, no weather boarding put on any part of it, 
except the roofs. Barns of this construction 
ceriainly cure tobacco best when there are no 
long spells of wet weather ; for these kinds of barns 
cannot be fired in. Itis aiso liable to be injured, 
if not stripped shortly after itis cured. I have 
also sven barns of this construction with the 
sheds partially weather-boarded by setting up 
varrow planks around the sheds two or three 
‘inches apart. This is certainly some security 
against wet weather; yet the tobacco is not suffi- 
ciently secured against it. ‘Those who have the 
timber, can build oo kind of barns that will answer 
beter for tobacco than the old fashioned barns 
built of ocak boards and shingles: they let in suff 
‘cient air when it is curing, and keep out damp 
air afier it is cured. Barns, when built with 
plank and shingles, always cure tobacco best 
when the plank is put on with one end upwards, 
though the frames of barns weather-boarded in 
this way, will not last as long as when the plank 
is put on horizontaliy. ‘The best way probably 
to build a barn to suit all times, and all kinds of 


weather, would be to have all the plank intended 


for weather-boarding, made into large doors, and 
well hung with good hinges, so that when the 
tobacco wanted air, all the doors could be ope’ .d 
—when damp air would injure it, the doors ould 
be shut. A barn constructed after this manner, 
would cost a little more money for hinges lor the 
doois, and latches for fastening of them. I have 
seen one built after this manner, which answered 


very well until it was burnt down. The doors 


ceuld reach only to the eaves of the house, if £0 
far; of course the other parts of the building 
must be weather boarded in the usual man- 
ner. (N.) 

When tobacco is ripe and fitto be cut, there 
are around the rocts of the plants several leaves 
nearly cured. ‘Chey can now be saved either 
before or after itis cut. ‘Tobacco should have n° 
leaves taken from its roots until it is ripe; taking 
away the leaves too early stops the growth, The 
tobacco saved from around the roots of the plan, 
is called grownd leaf. ‘The usual way of saving 
this kind of tobacco, is to pull the Jeaves by hand 
from the roots of the planis, and tie* them up! 
small bundles, and straddie them across a stick; 


cases in which I would recommend firing of to-| until they are cured enough. W hen fine greene 
bacco—one is in the instance just mentioned. |!eaf is cured, the usual way is to select 


‘The other is when a crop of tobacco, from unto- | 


largest leaves that are about half’ cured, and run 


ward circumstances, ripens, or is not fit 1o be cut|@ peg three or four inches long through os 
until late in the season for housing. Fires, by | large ead of the stem, filling the peg with -~ 
curing the tobacco quickly, prevents it from freez- | but leaving a space of about half an inc 


ing in the house, which the lower leaves are 


| tween them, and then hang them across tobacco 


apt to do, if left to cure by the air, when housed | sticks. 


late inthe season. Sometimes planters fire for 
want of house-room ; that is, they cannot wait 


. ) 
for their tobacco to cure by the air. @ have | about an hour from sunset; when the tobacc' 


always thought it_best to have a sufficieng number 
of barns. <A planter had better build two barns 
than to have one burnt down. 





The best time of the day to gather our 
leaves, before the tobacco is cut, is late in the 22! 


ee ™ 





* Sweet potato vines make a good tie. 
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vround is wet, the leaves are at this time of the 
day in order to be gathered. Leaves gathered 
when the dew is on them, will injure before they 


vet dry. ‘Tobacco, when being cut, should not, 
g 


y it can be prevented, be suffered 10 fall woo- 


much—that is, lie on the ground until the leaves 


become very limber; for when they become too) tobacco alter itis stript requiresa great deal of 


much so, they clam around the stalk, and the) 
tobacco will not cure so good byit. A great deal | 


of care is necessary while tobacco is being cut 


and carried to the house; it must not be sufler- | 


ed to lie in heaps and heat. While laying in the 
field, if the sun shines hot at the time, it will be 
burnt by the sun, if permitted ty lay too long. 
When hauling it to the house, the loads should 


not be large, as it will bruise when hauled in large | 
loads. [have seen some persons have bushes 


with green leaves laid in the bottom of their carts 
before the tobacco was put in the cart. This 
was done to prevent the tobacco from being 
bruised. (O.) 

‘There are three ways in use for hanging of the 
tobacco plants on the stick, one way is, by split- 
ting the stalk before the plauts are cut, another 
way isto put a peg in the big end of the stalk ; 
this is a tedious way and though in old times the 
only way used, has now nearly gone out of' use. 
The other way is to put a sharp pointed iron 


spear, with a socket like a chisel on a tobacco | 


stick, and then run the plants on the stick, by 
running the iron spear through the stalk of the 
plants. ‘This is the quickest way of the three, 
but unless there is a considerable space lefi be- 


tween the piants, the tobacco will injure. The | 
nost careful hands should only be permitted to 


stick tobacco in this way. Those hands who 
could not be trusted to put tobacco on the sticks, 
could be engaged in the tobacco field at other 
work. 

The splitting of the stalk and afterwards strad- 


| heating in bulk injures any tobacco more or less ; 
| the old notion that tobacco was not conditioned. to 
| pack in hogsheads ‘uotil it had heated in bulk is 
‘entirely erroneous. ‘Tobacco may be packed 
without injuring in the hogshead, if properly 
dried afier being stript from. the stalks; indeed 


atiention to manage it properly ; and if managed 
properly until it isin the house and cured, may 
_be by improper management or neglect, made to 
be worth less money, afier this time. I have 
seen tobacco myselfput up in bulks, and suflered 


i 
' 


‘almost to rot belore any thing was done to it. 


' tobacco alter it is cured, that makes the distinction 
| between a nice planter and an indiflerent one. 
When bulking of tobacco the leaves should 
be kept straight and the bundles spread open 
somewhat like a fan, which can easily be done, by 
placing too or three bundles at a time, by the 
person who is handing the tobacco to the bulker, 
against his breast, and giving them a stroke down 
with the other. [I have found the best way to 
condition tobacco when stript, to be as follows: 
‘Take ‘two tobacco sticks and lay them parallel 
'and about one foot apart, then bulk on them 
| about one hundred pounds, by placing the bundles 
across the sticks. The tobacco should be kneed 
down ; two persons can move these bulks when- 
‘ever wanted by taking hold of the ends of the 
few a a re ss 
‘sticks. ‘Tobacco when bulked in this way, if not 
| very moist, will not want any thing more done 
‘to it until wanted to pack, especially if the bulks 
| are put up on the tiers of the barn, which can be 





‘easily done by lifting them up by the tobacco 
isticks. Afier tobacco has been bulked in the way 
| here recommended the small bulks should be on 
'adrying day taken and opened, and the tobacco 
|laid down by hand on the large bulking places. 
| Bulking places should be fixed for the diflerent 


it is principally the management and handling of 


dling it across a stick, though not so quick a way | qualities, and as the small bulks are pulled to 
asthe one just mentioned, is a better way for! pieces the different qualities should be placed 
several reasons, one is, the plants can be easily | apart rom each other. Though in bulking on 
regulated when they are put in the house; ano- | sticks as recommended, each quality as near as 
‘her is, the tobacco cures quicker, and when | can be at that time ascertained, should be bulked 
housed Jate is not so apt to be frozen in the house. to itself. In moving tobacco from the smaller to 
It does not require so much judgment when put- | the larger bulks, the large buiks should, if the 
ling the plants on the stick. The tobacco also, | tobaceo is very moist, have only three or four 
ismuch easier to get off the stick when it is courses of bundles of tobacco placed on them at 
wanted to strip. one time; alter they have dried somewhat, three 
Ve will now suppose the tobacco to be housed | or four more courses can be placed in the same 
and cured and ready to be stripped, that is, taking | manner, and the operation repeated as long as 
‘ie leaves from the stalks ; whenever the tobacco| necessary. ‘Thus a barn of tobacco may be con- 
's Moist enough, or, in planter’s language, in order, | ditioned in this way without any of the tobacco 
‘ls can be done. The different kinds and | heating. 
colors must de tied up in separate bundles, and| ‘The best direction that can be given about 
tach kind put away by itself. Alter tobacco is| packing of tobacco in hogsheads are, that the 
‘ripped care must be taken to prevent it from | tobacco should only be moist enough to keep it 


eating in the bulks, which it quickly does in 
warm weather if put away in too moist a state. 
' it should begin to get warm it should be taken 
°utot bulk immediately and putin a situation to 
Cool and dry. If bulks of tobacco should heat 
‘ warm, wet weather, and the weather con- 


‘nues so, the best way then is to straddle the | 


undles across sticks and hang them up in the 
‘ouse. ‘Tobacco of a fine color and good leaf 
‘hould never be suffered to heat in bulk; for the 
Color, as well as the leaf, is considerably injured 
‘ereby, ‘Tobacco of a dull color and coarse leaf 


from crumbling, and that fine tobacco should not 
be pressed so hard asto bruise it. ‘Tobacco, 
though ofien packed before, is hardly conditioned 
enough belore the month of May. 

* I shall now make such remarks on the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco and the management of the plan- 
tation, as have been omitted in the preceding 
part of this essay. é 

Plaster of Paris, on suitable land, acts well on 
tobacco, though it will not cure so fine a color if 
there is a great deal of plaster put on it while in 
the field. When there is much litter in the land 





“Not injured so much by heating in bulk; though 


|@ small quantity of plaster is of great service, as 
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_lasted all day, snow fell to the depth of 5 or 6 
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it gives the tobacco a healthy growth which | 
otherwise would be sickly. Some planters sow 

the land with plaster before the tobacco is planted 
and afierwards plaster the plants, alier they are 
transplanied. ‘his way makes a heavy crop, 
but it will not cure so fine as it would have done 
with less plaster. Ihave generally found thata 
large spoonful is enough, if put in the bud of the 
plant direcily alter being wed-out. 

When manuring tobacco land with manure 
that is well rotted, or with ashes, the best time to 
pat it on is when the Jand is ready to be laid off 
for making the hills. ‘The plough then throws 
the manure where the hill will be when made. 

I have said that plant beds should be sowed 
in March’; they may, in case of accidents, be 
sown much later and yet bring plants in time. 
In the year 1826 I had most of my plants killed 
by a spell of {freezing weather, about the middle 
of April. Aboutthe 18th or 19th day of the same 
month, | burnt and sowed a bed in low land. I 
selected the place along. the margin of a branch 
lor the purpose of having water at hand to water 
the bed if necessary; for late in the spring as it 
was, | knew it would only be by great attention 
that the plants would come intime. It so turned 
out that little orno rain fell until near the last 
of June, and I regularly, every evening, watered 
the bed: by the middle of June the plants were 
large enough to plaut, and if there had been a 
planting season, at that time, a great many plants 
could have been planted for the size of the bed, 
out of it. [knew a bed that was sown in Feb. 
1520; the plants came up in March; on the 2d 
day of April a snow storm commenced which 


inches, which was succeeded by a cold northwest 
wind. Nearly every plant in the bed was killed ; 
in a few days it was dug up and sowed ; as soon 
as the plants got up the bed was cleaned of them 
by the flies; about the 8th or 10th of May the 
bed was dug up and sown again; by the middle 
of June, there was a smart drawing of plants 
taken from it, and by the last day of June a crop 
of filleen or twenty hogsheads of tobacco planted 
out of it. I give these two instances to show that 
plants may be raised in time in case of accidents, 
although sowed very late in the season. 

It seems superfluous to say that a planter should 
provide and keep on his plantation the best of ag- 
ricultural implements ; for every mechanic, artizan 
and agriculturist should provide himself with the 
best of tools, for it has been remarked that none 
but a rich man can afford to work with an indif- 
ferent tool! Of all others a planter stands most in 
need of labor saving tools and machinery. For 
tobacco requires a great deal of labor and attention 
to produce it of a fine quality ; how much labor 
is often lost by giving a hand an indifferent axe 














or worn out hoe, to work with, how much more 
ploughing can be done, and kow much better, 
with a plough in good order, than with one worn 
out. How much time is ofien lost in sending to & 
neighbor’s to borrow a spade, or to grind axes 
for want of a grindstone athome. Halfthe time 
lost in this way in the course of a year would if 
employed in some useful labor more than purchase 
a spade and grindstone. But itis not only to 
these little matters that a planter’s attention should 
he called, as tobacco puts it out of his power to 





devote as much time as he would wish to the 





tll 


raising of food for his family, workmen, and ani- 
mals. He ought to provide such machines and 
utensils as will enable him to prepare his {food for 
his animals to the best advantage. 

I must again say that it should be the greatest 
object with a planter, to have his tobacco crop 
grow quickly alter it is planted ; tobacco that grows 
slowly is apt to become diseased (for tobacco like 
oiher vegetables is subject to disease) and will not 
cure of afine color. ‘To make fine tobacco re- 
quires great attention to what would seem to be 
small things. For instance, the setting of a 
tobacco plant in the hill. may retard its growth 
considerably. Put the main root in the ground 
doubled like a staple, if it live at all, it will have 
lo grow an entire new root before the leaf grows 
any. Orseta plant too deep in the ground if it 
does not rot and die it will be a‘long time before 
it goes to growing; when a crop of tobacco is 
ready for the house early there is more time to 
take care of it; thereis no danger of its being 
spoiled by being caught in frost,; the plants will 
be entirely cured before very freezing’ weather 
commences, consequently, there will be none to 
freeze in the house. A forward crop likewise 
can be stripped early and of course the sooner got 
ready for market. 

As Il am about to close, I must say, there is no- 
thing recommended in my essay that is far-fetch- 
ed; 10 an experienced planter, the most of it will 
appear common-place,,but to young planters it 
will give many a uselul hint. 


Young men when commencing any business 
stand in need of the experience of those who 
have been engaged in the same kind of business 
before them. 


[ Note—The words in italic are technical terms 
used by tobacco growers.—£d. 4m. Farm.] 


[ Believing that it would give additional value to 
the foregoing interesting essay, we requested of a 
gentleman who is well qualified for the task, to fur- 
nish notes and remarks on those points of practice 
and opinion, which, though doubtless correct as '0 
Maryland, or bright tobacco, are unsuitable to the 
very different product sought to be made in Vir- 
ginia. The writer of the commentary furnished 
upon this request, has had long experience in to- 
bacco culture ; aud the high prices obtained for his 
crops were sufficient evidence that the after ma- 
nagement was judicious. Not having space for all 
the notes in this number, they will be deferred to 
the next.— En. Far. Ree.] 


MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 

The present month is not marked by apy thing 
of peculiar interest. Political affairs wear @ P@ 
cific aspect. Money matters have not improved: 
Stocks of almost every description are even lower, 
so great is the want of confidence and the scarct') 
of money. LKuropean capitalists have ceased 10 
invest in American stocks, and their own govern: 
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ments are now endeavoring to obtain large loans 
to meet the heavy expenses incurred by their war- 
like preparations. ‘The treasury of our federal 
government is worse than empty ; for it cannot 
meet the demands upon it incurred some months 
past. Manv of the state governments are tn a 
similar condition; and the banks south of New 
York, so far as the community is concerned, have 
suspended. Thus fiscal matters are in a most dis- 
ordered state, without un early prospect of re- 
storation. 

The variations in the prices of produce in Vir- 
ginia, since Jast month, have been slight. ‘To- 
bacco has advanced a little, and may be quoted 
at $44 to $9. Cotton is rather lower—price 8 to 10 
cents. Canal flour 84}. Corn 42 cents. Bacon 
8 to 9 cents. Shipments of flour are going for- 
ward to England from New Orleans, New York, 
&e. Domestic exchanges are rather worse. Ihe 
receipts of cotton at the principal markets in the 


_ United States to the latest dates are 1,105,000 


against 1.372,000 at the same period last year. 
March 29, 1841. 


TO PREVENT INSECTS CLIMBING UP FRUIT- 
TREES. 


Ata late meeting of the Entomological Society, 
Mr. James A. F@nnell communicated the foilow- 
ing successful mode of preventing insects ascend- 
ing the trunks of {ruit-tees. Let a piece of Indian 
rubber be burnt over a gallipot, into which it will 


gradually drop in the condition of'a thick viseid | 


juice, which etate it appears it will always retain ; 
for Mr. Fennell has at the present time some 
which has been melted for upwards of'a year, 


and has been exposed to all weather without | 


undergoing the slightest change. 
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two horse turning plough; then run off witha 
10 inch shovel, into rows 3 1-2 feet apart. Scat- 
tered forty bushels of partially killed cotton seed 
to the acre in these furrows, upon which a ridge 
was made by running two furrows with a dagon 
plough. ‘Then sowed one bushel of plaster of 
Paris to the acre broad cast, and ten bushels of 
slacked ashes per acre or the tops of the ridges. 

Planted 13th April, the seed was rubbed in 
plaster of Paris. 

Chopped out with 9 inch hoes 5th May. 

First ploughing 6h May run two furrows in 
each row with a sweep. 

First hocing May 19th and thinned to one and 








‘two stalks in each hill; the cotton had died consi- 


derably, replanted at this hoeing for the third 
time. 

Second ploughing, May 2lst, run two furrows 
with a shovel in each row near the cotton: June 
Ist ploughed out the middles with two shovel fur- 
rows. June 2d hoed second time and replanted 
the fourth time as the cotion was still dying ; the 
previous replanting had come up but most of it 
died, 

June 23d ploughed third time ; three shovel fur- 
rowsin a row? June 28th hoed third time. 

July 20:h ploughed fourth time run dagon 


plough (mould board to the cotton) and shovel in 
the middle : 


July 28th hoed fourth time. 

Product: 5206 of seed cotton making an 
average of 1735 1-3 Ibs to the acre. 

it will be observed that thiscotton died so much 
as to make four replantings necessary, and even 
then a perfect stand was not obtained. This I 
attribute to the too great formentation of the cotton 
seed placed under the ridge, combining probably 
_with the unrotted stable manure. It was hoped 

















Having melted | that this rapid fermentation would be checked or 


ihe Indian rubber, let a piece of cord or worsted | carried off by running a furrow on each side of 


be smeared with it, and then tied several times 
round the trunk. ‘The melted substance is so very 
sticky, that the insects will be prevented, and 
generally captured, in their attempts to pass over 
i. About three pennyworth @ Indian rubber is 


eufficient for the protection of twenty ordinary 
sized fruit-trees. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PEE-DEE AGRICUT- 


RUARY 22, 1841. 


Extract From the Farmers’ Gazette. 

The following premiums were awarded : 

To Gen. James Gillespie, for having 
Produced the greatest quantity of cotton 
on three acres of upland the amount be- 
ing 1735 1.3 Ibs. per acre of seed cotton, 
a silver cup of the value of 

To Samuel Keeder for the greatest 
Production of sweet potatoes, he having 
produced on one acre three hundred and 


‘wenty bushels, a silver cup of the va- 
ue of 


$30 00 


10 00 
The following is a memorandum of the culture 


of the cotton, soil &e. by Gen. Gillespie. 

‘Land red or mulatto, about three hundred 
bushels of manure chiefly from the stable, a part 
ermented and a part not, was spread broad-cast 


‘othe acre. The ground then broken up with a 
Vor. IX.—12—D 


the ridge on the 21st of May and leaving it open 
for a few days, but in this | was disappointed. 
The object in placing the cotton seed under the 
ridge, was to force the plant forward early. 

The stable manure was spread broad cast, 

Ist. Because that quantity under the bed would 
he likely to destroy the plant before the roots 
could pass through it. 

2): If placed under the bed anda drought of 
out short duration occurred in the latter part of 
the season, if the offers of forms did ‘not drop 
during the drovglit, a good season would cause 60 
sudden and rapid a growth of the plant as to 
cause the forme then to drop. 

3d. To feed the plant thronch the latteral roots 
when maturing the balls. The pilaster of Paris 
was put on to assist the cotton in case of drought 
or ordinary season, but rainy asthe year was, [ 
should say, judging from former experiments with 
it, thatthe plaster did no good, 

The ashes were. used because I believe them to 
be a good manure in,all lands well drained; I 
have never tried them on wet lands, 

The above isa true account of the method of 
working and product of 3 acres of upland cotton 
to the best of my knowledge. 


Jas. GILLESPIE. 


The following is a memorandum of sweet po- 
tatees raised on one acre of land by Semnei 











Keeler. 
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The Jand on which the patatoes were planted 
was sandy. {t was broke up in April and thirty- 
five two horse loads of manure, the scraping o 
the yard, was applied. This manure was ploughed 
in and then the land was made into hills three 
feet by three and ahalf, ploughed three times and 
hoed out each ploughing, product, three hundred 
and twenty bushels. The potatoes planted were 
the Spanish variety. I certify the above, to the 
best of my knowledge. S. Keecer. 


COOKING BEETS. 


From the Albany Cultivator. 
Take beets of middle size, and after removing 
the tops and dirt, roast them in a fire as potatoes 
are roasted. When done, they are peeled and 
served up in the usual manner. One who has 
tried them inthis way, says they are much 
eweeter and richer than when boiled. 
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BANK AND BANKRUPT ITEMS. 


Republished from the weekly summaries of news, 
altached to the Weekly Farmers’ Register. 


[It is designed that the concise summaries of gene- 
ral news prepared for the Weekly Farmers’ Register, 
shall also hereafter be presented together at the end of 
each monthly number, as will be commenced in this. 
One of the main objects of this is, (in pursuance of 
views stated at page 157 of this number,) to present 
to the agricultural public facts and truths in regard to 
the banks and their operations, which the publishers 


of newspapers generally are unwilling to utter, and in 
regard to which, therefore, there is a deplorable want of 


information. To bring up the banking history of these 
eventful days, from the pretended “ resumption of spe- 
cie payments,” all items relating to the banks which 
appeared in the weekly numbers of January and Fe- 
bruary, will be here republished ; and the entire sum- 


maries of news thereafter, commencing with the pre- 
sent month. ] 


Extract From the Weekly Farmers’ Register, Jan. 16, 1841. 


The time fixed by the laws of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land and Virginia, for the banks to resume specie pay- 
ments, is Jan. 15, or soon after; and some of the news- 
papers are urging (and we fear successfully) that the 
resumption should be posponed, on the grounds that to 
meet it the banks must contract their issues. No 
doubt !—but when will not the same reason exist, 
and the argument be equally good? The banks 
which cannot pay after a suspension since 18387, 
(acknowledged or virtual,) will never pay. Itis time 
for those institutions which are bankrupt, to be made 
to appear so, and that the most rotten parts of a fraud- 
ulent general system shall be allowed to sink, by 
withdrawing from them that support of government 
which alone upholds them. 

_On the 11th, the presidents of all the banks in Bal- 
timore held a meeting and resolved that it"was inex- 





en 


pedient to resume specie payments unless the Virgin- 
ia banks did so also, simultaneously. This, we sup- 


(| pose, settles the matter that the reign of irredeemable 


paper and irresponsible banking is to continue—as the 
resumption in Virginia, by law, was to follow that of 
the more northern banks. 

New York Jan. 6.—United States Bank stock fell 
7 per cent during this day, having sunk to 53. The 
whole decline of price is 10 per cent since the recent 
publication of the bank’s own report of its own affairs. 

July 7th further decline to 50%. 

The Franklin Bank of Baltimore has failed. 

The Philadelphia Ledger of 14th, from which the 
above is copied, expresses the opinion that the Phila- 
delphia banks would resume specie payments on the 
15th—and considers the declaration of the presidents 
of the Baltimore banks (stated above) as decisive that 
they will not resume at present. 


Saturday, January 23, 1841. 

On the 15th, the Philadelphia banks resumed specie 
payments, and the Maryland and Virginia banks did not. 
he resumption law of Maryland requires her banks 

to pay specie after Virginia—and the law of Virginia 
requires her banks to resume specie payments after 
the banks’of Maryland. The banks of each state pro- 
claim their entire ability and readiness and anxiety to 
resume payment—but both stand upon the point of 


‘ |law, (or the point of bank honor perhaps,) and wait 


for the banks of the other state to pay either first or 
‘simultaneously !”” How long will these contradictory 
‘sayings and doings” continue ? 

$110,000 are stated to have ®heen drawn from 
the Philadelphia banks the two first days after resump- 


tion, the United States’ Bank having bled for more 
than half.— Whig. 


Large sales of United States bank stock at Philadel- 
phia on January 20, opened at 52, and closed at 53. 
A small amount between the boards sold at 54. Same 


day in New York, 975 shares of this stock sold at 
from 51 to 513 


Saturday, January 30, 1841. 

The Baltimore and Virginia Banks, have at last 
agreed upon a “ simultanecus” movement, and now 
promise to resume specie payments on February Ist. 
Qu. Have they gained any thing, in reputation or 
min fe e addition of 15 days delay to their 
previous failure to pay ? 

Philadelphia, Janffary 22. The correspondent of 
the Journal of Commerce writes that ‘business of 
all descriptions is less active, and money in greater 
request than for the past year. It now commands a 
rate of interest running from 14 to 24 per cent per 
month—indeed it is next to impossible, except on the 
most unquestionable paper, to obtain it at any price. 
The beaks are not discounting, and dare not, while 
they stand coupled with the Bank of the United States. 
The confidence, which it was mainly hoped would be 
extended to our currency on a united resumption, 1s 
not yet apparent, nor will it be, while institutions 
notoriously insolvent contribute in any large degree 
in furnishing it.” 

It is ascertained that the New Brunswick Bank has 
stopped, and it is feared, finally, Jd. ; 

The Governor of Mississippi states, that he has issued 
his proclamation declaring the charters of the follow- 
ing banks forfeited : 

The Tombigbee Rail Road and Banking Company ; 

The Hernando Rail Road and Banking Company ; 

The Mississippi Rail Road and Banking Company; 

The Benton and Manchester Rail Road and Banking 
Company ; 

The Aberdeen and Pontotoc Rail Road and Banking 
Company ; 

The Bank of Vicksburg ; 

The Mississipi Union Bank, and 

The Citizens Bank of Madison County ; 
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Several others, he believes, have failed to comply | 
with the injunctions of the Bank Law. 

New York, Jan 27.—The stock market again gave 
way to-day, and our quotations are lower, without an 
exceptions. United States Bank Stock fell 14, Dela- 
ware 3, North American Trust 4, Harlem 4, Stoning- 
ton 4; and the marketclosed with a tendency decided- 
ly downward.— Ev. Post. 


Saturday, February 6, 1841. 

The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank of New Bruns- 
wick, (N.J.,) has broke, and the dodrs were closed 
on the 23d ult., by an injunction of the Chancellor. 

On February 1, the banks of Virginia and Maryland 
resumed specie payments, after a fashion. By each 
bank, and each branch having previously exchanged, 
or otherwise sent its own notes as far from home as 
possible, and by issuing no other than the notes of 
other banks or branches, (which they can, and of 
course will, refuse to pay in specie,) and by inducing 
the merchants under their control to draw their checks 
for “‘current notes,” the banks had admirably well 
“prepared for paying specie”—that is, they had so 
arranged as to pay as little of itas possible. To for- 
ward this ae object still more, there is now a bill 
before the Virginia legislature to authorize the banks 
to issue small notes, (for sums under $5) ; and it is to 
be feared that this additional measure to serve mere 
bank interests, and to keep specie out of circulation, 
will pass that body. The northern brokers, who alone 
are enabled by their position to counteract these non- 
paying designs of the banks, will be the only persons | 
who will obtain specie to much extent. And whether 
drawn and carried off by foreign brokers, or otherwise 
remaining in the vaults of the banks, the specie will 
be of very little service in filling the circulation of 
Virginia, so as to guard against the worst evils of the 
next bank suspension. The proper policy, for all who 
prefer the interest of the country to that of the banks, 
and who dare so to act, is to refuse all checks for ‘ cur- 
rent notes,” and to draw specie wherever it can be 
carried to the country, and diffused through the country 
circulation, and to receive from no bank or branch, 


any notes but its own, which it can be required to re- 
eem. 


Since the resumption of specie payments, United 


a bank stock has fallen from 52 to 48 and a frac- 
ion. 


° February 13. 

The advice to draw specie from the banks, and dif- 
fuse it through the country circulation, as offered in our 
last week’s summary, was too late ; and the occurrence 
of another bank suspension, which was then intimated, 
had then actually begun in Philadelphia. The United 
States Bank, after a very short resumption, again 
stopped payment on the 4th. The news reached this 
place on Sunday, the day after our last weekly publi- 
cation, and on Monday morning, in the first banking 
half hour, the Branch Farmers’ Bank and Branch 
Exchange Bank again stopped specie payments, after 
a siz days ‘“‘resumption.” The thirteen other banks 
of Philadelphia also stopped a day after the United 
States Bank, after having first, but the night before 
their noppage held a joint meeting and declared and 
published to the world that they would continue to 
ay. The New Jersey, Delaware and Baltimore banks 
have followed their example, of course, and so will all 
in Virginia, and probably all south of New York that 
ave not already done so. The banks in Maryland 
and Virginia may not have paid away much money in 
heir six days resumption ; but another and so speedy 
& suspension, will serve as a heavy draft upon, and pro- 
Ugious lessening of, their remaining credit and reputa- 
tion, and hold on the confidence of the country at large. 

he banks throughout this country are above all law 
_ all restraint ; and they are made by law impregna- 
le against all assailants, except themselves. And by 











“ir own hands, or measures, they are now reaching 


— he 


ee 


that end which is approaching, however slowly, but 
which is yet inevitable. Now will ensue another long 
time of suspended payments—if indeed payment wiil 


y| ever be resumed bdna fide, and to full extent, by the 


existing banks of this country, or any future banks es- 
tablished upon the present system. Every body (ex- 
cept the most submissive and subservient of bank 
slaves) admit that the banking system needs reform ; 


yet none will attempt to forward it. The banks are: 


left to reform themselves; and, in sufficient time, they 
will do it, and with a vengeance. 

In the new act which the Virginia legislature will 
pass this session to relieve the banks, (as such laws 
now are made annually, and as regularly required as 
new almanacs,) we beg to suggest the propriety of a 
provision to direct a new style of bank notes, for the 
relief of tender consciences of bank presidents and di- 
rectors. We propose simply to insert the word *‘not,” 
so that a bank note shall read thus: ‘* The President, 
Directors & Co. of the Bank of » promise not 
to pay twenty dollars,” &c. &c. This amendment, 
while serving to conform much nearer (if not without 
exception) to the truth, would not at all lessen the 
currency of the notes, nor impair the credit of the 
banks adopting the change of obligation. It is not the 
words of their promises on their notes, nor the credit or 
solvency of the banks, that sustains their circulation ; 
it is the general endorsement by the state. 

United States Bank stock has sold as low as 25 since 
its “suspension,” or bankruptcy. Its notes are 15 per 
cent. below parin Philadelphia. Notes of other banks 
there 5 per cent. below specie. 

The early stoppage of the Farmers’ Branch Bank 
in Petersburg, we are proud to have proved, by pre- 
senting for specie a check of $400; which being re- 
fused payment, (their first refusal,) we had the bank 
repularly protested, and would have forthwith sued, 
(and enforced our right by legal process,) if the au- 
thorities had not thought it best to succumb and pay 
the demand in lega! coin. If they had not, we would 
have forced them to do so. As it is, we have shown 
the way toall who choose to compel banks to pay 
their debts. 

What we have said, and still more what we have 
done, to expese the false pretences of the banks, and 
the rottenness of the system, has aroused the malice 
of the satellites of the banks. This gratifies us much, 
as it shows that our small shot have not been fired al- 
together in vain. ‘* The wounded pigeons are known 
by their fluttering.” We fear nct the banks, omnipo- 
tent though they be, and heartily despise the anger 
and malice of their would-be-borrowers, and tools. 

The Richmond Enquirer of Thursday, says, “A 
fine spirit animates our presidents [of the banks.] 
One of them told us yesterday, in a decided and buoy- 
ant tone, when asked what we should say for them ; 
‘Say that we are paying specie, and that we mean to 
do so. But don’t say as you did on Tuesday—we will 
if we can. Say unqualifiedly, we can and will go on.’ 
The Richmond Compiler of yesterday says, ‘‘ The 
banks of this city have paid all demands in specie so 
far, and are determined to go on, it appears. Some of 
the officers tell us that there can be ‘no ifs and ands’ 
about their course—that they will pay specie at any 
event.” We wish thatsuch may be the result, but have 
no faith in it. We have noticed that declarations of 
willingness to pay were often uttered, through news- 
papers or otherwise, the bolder and louder in propor- 
tion to the nearness of an approaching and certain sus- 
pension. The banks of Virginia are no doubt as good 
as any others; but none are able to maintain pay- 
ments, because the whole system is rotten and sinking, 
and deserves to sink and perish. We learn from pri- 
vate information in Richmond that the banks there 
have not paid, and do not pay specie for checks; and 
as very few of their own notes are in Richmond, (by 
their own previous poliey,) of course the demands to 
pay notes have as yet been small. 
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The banks of Georgia resumed specie payments on 
the 1st—-just in time to unite in the general re-suspen- 
sion—which newe may be expected next. 

An injunction has been served upon the Newbury- 
port bank, to stop its operation. 

The act to permit the banks to emit small notes ($1 
$2) passed on Tuesday. This would have been a 
very bad measure, with specie payments existing. But 
under a suspension, we admit it to be proper and right. | 
The best and only redeeming feature of the law was 
very nearly being struck out. This makes these notes 
redeemable in specie at any branch bank, as well as 
where issued. 





Saturday, February 20. 
A report from the Secretary of the Treasury was 
‘aid before the senate of United States on February 
12, “ giving his views and calculations as to the losses 
sustained by the government and people through the 
Bank of the United States, and State Banks. He 
estimated the fluctuations in Bank currency, affecting 
og extravagance in living, sacrifices of property 
c. (not connected with his other computations) at 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars!! The ag- 
gregate loss he computes at three hundred and sixty- 
five millions, four hundred and ninety-seven dol- 
lars!!!” 

We see that the newspapers of North Carolina and 
Georgia are reporting, and professing to believe, that 
the banks of Virginia are paying specie, and are ap- 
plauding them highly for it. ‘Their editors, or those 
who speak in their names, are indeed “thankful for 
small favors,”’ and are perhaps the more ready to be- 
lieve, or to report that the Virgimia banks are paying 
"specie, because they hope that the some belief, or 
good report, will be extended to their banks. Most 


commercial newspapers are as much under the contrg! 
of the merchants (if not directly of the banks) as the 


merchants are under the control of the banks—and 
therefore few of their conductors dare to offend the 
banks by telling any unpalatable truth, until it has 
become notorious, and can no longer be held back 
with any benefit. Therefore it is useless to expect to 
learn from the newspapers whether the banks pay 
specie, in remote towns from which we have no other 
means for information. But we infer that the banks 
of Richmond and of Petersburg are as much specie- 

aying banks as any others in the state (or perhaps 
in the United States,) and there is certainly no bona 
Side specie paying bank there. The Virginia bank in 
Petersburg, alone, pays its own notes, and those only. 
And as scarcely any notes are in circulation in any 
town where issued, it makes very little difference 
whether these few (when presented) are paid. as at 
this bank, or refused to be paid, as elsewhere. Checks 
are not paid in specie, as a general rule, at any of the 
banks, and specie change is very little more abundant 
in circulation than before the so-called ** resumption.” 
Tf such as these are indeed specie-paying banks, there 
is but little difference between the paying and not 
paying specie. It isadmitted by the most thorough 

ank partizans that when the northern banks stop 
paying, ours must follow the example; and this is 
urged as their all-sufficient excuse. If so, (and we 
do not mean to deny it,) we have not to look to the 
legislation of Virginia for improving our currency. 
but tothat of the northern states. Of course, while 
the present banking system lasts, there is no possible 
chance fora truly convertible paper currency. The 
present shallow and empty pretence of specie-paying 
made by or for any banks that have but lately “* resum- 
ed” or pretended to resume, will not continue longer 
than the several legislatures shall pass the annual 
indemnifying law for the benefit and protection of the 
banks. 

The teller of a specie-paying bank in Macon, Ga., 
pays its notes in small silver, and weighs every se- 
parate piece. In this manner, and by great industry, | 





| stitution. é 
that claim to pay specie, and desire to enjoy the repu- 


he paid out $30 the first day of resumption. A hold- 
er of $400 in notes of the bank, has engaged the 
services of the teller for several weeks in advance. 
This operation presents the very beaw ideal of a mo- 
dern convertible paper currency, and the bank which 
has shown the way ought fo be esteemed a model in. 
We recommend the example to all banks 


tation at as little cost as possible. 


- Saturday, February 27. 1841. 

Most of the banks of Virginia still pretend to pay 
specie, and, judging from the newspapers, most peo- 
ple in and out of Virginia, either believe, or profess 
to believe, in the truth of the pretension. We repeat 
that there is not a bona fide specie-paying bank in 
Virginia—and we predict that there never will be one, 
while the present banks and banking system last. It 
is very easy to assert the contrary, and very difficult 
(for any but the bank authorities themselves) to prove 
the truth; but as soon as the Virginia legislature shall 
have passsed the annual aet of plenary indulgence, for 
all past and future banking delinquences, the truth 
will be less hidden. Inthe present state of things, 
and under the despotic bank influence that prevails, 
and the depraved moral sense which banks have in- 
troduced, it is mere creditable and honored, as well as 
more safe and profitable, for an individual or a news- 
paper to tell falsehood to benefit the banks, rather 
than truth to their disadvantage. 

‘he legislature of Pennsylvania have passed an act 
suspending for 40 days the existing legal penalties 
incurred by their avowedly suspending banks. ‘The 
governor has not yet given his assent, but we presume 
that he will; and that the 40 days will be hereaiter ex- 
tended to as much time as the banks may require. 

Ten years ago, the city of Philadelphia had, or 
thought she had, more than fifty millions of active 
bank capital. Now, of rea'ly available active eap- 
ital, she has only about five millions. All the rest is 
either irsecoverably lost, or loaned to the state and 
the United States Bank, so as to be entirely unavaila- 
ble. Yet Philadelphia is going on with her business. 
What a comment is this upon the notion that a 
creat amount of banking capital is essential to the 
improvements of business !—Jour. Com, 

Public opinion has changed very much within 
twenty years. There is now no reverence for banks; 
and a national bankgwould, as to public favor, rest on 
a very sandy and constantly receding foundation. 
Men have learned to go alone. The merchants 
and manufacturers do not now rest upen the banks. A 
most wonderful individuality and personal ingepen- 
dency have come into the community. The banks 
have broke or have been paid up until their loans are 
no more than their capitals. They owe the commu- 
nity as much as the community owe them. Aflairs 
have assumed a natural, free-trade shape, almost with- 
out our being conscous of the change.—Jb. 

A letter from, Cincinnati, (in the St. Louis Repubh- 
can) says the bills of the Bank of Gallipolis are not 
worth one cent in the dollar, and probably never will 
be. He adds: “I have this moming received @ 
circular fiom the new cashier stating that frauds to 
an unknown but enormous extent havé been practised 
by the former oilicers, in putting out circulation with- 
out the knowledge of the directors, and that even now 
agents are supposed to be employed in that work. 
The bank has stopped, and their assets are supposed 
to be exhausted.” 

United States Bank stock had fallen in London from 
£14 5s. to £11 10s. (about $13) a share, in conse- 

uence of the news fiom the United States of the 
intended resumption. How much more will it decliné 
when they hear of the actual issue? 

A public meeting of the citizens of Augusta, G2. 
on the 13th, adopted a preamble and resolutions © 
which the essence is in the following: “ Resolved that 
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all the Banks of Georgia ought to suspend immedi- 
ately the wt gad of specie.” 

Sales ot the United States Bank stock in New York 
(on 24th) opened at 224 and sunk to 20. (Cour. and 
Eng.] In Philadelphia it sold at $20 at 60 days. Same 
day exchange -at New York at the following rates ol 
discount : 


“Qn Boston - : : par to 4 
Philadelphia - - - 4to4} 
United States Bank - 14 
Baltimore - - - 4 
kichmond - - 4 
Charleston - - 34 
Savannah - - : 54 
Louisville - - - § 

St. Louis - : - 8 
North Carolina - - 4 
Cincinnati - + 6 
Angusta - ° - 8 
Mobile . ° ° 10} 
New Orleans - oy Fe” 

New York Express. 


Strange that the notes of the « specie-paying”’ banks 
of Virginia, and North Carolina should be 4 per cent, 
below par? Unluckily for the banks, the prices of 
exchange and of specie will not lie. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS FOR MARCH. 


(Republished from the Weekly Farmers’ Register.) 


2 
Petersburg, March 6, 1841. 

Philip P. Barbour, Judge of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, died suddenly at Washington on the night of the 24th 
bebruary. 

The Journal of Commerce says that a large number of the 
colored persons who emigrated from Philadelphia a few months 
since for the island of Trinidad, have returned, and bring an 
unfavorable report of the condition and prospects of thuse who 
remain. 

Extensive Swindling.—Sylvester’s Reporter publishes a list of 
152 banks which have failed, and swindled the community out 
of at least $38,000,000 

The Grand Jury at Baltimore have found a presentment 
against James L. Hawkins, late cashicr of the Franklin Bank of 
Baltimore, for abstracting $100 683,78, the property of that insti- 
tution; and a bench warrant issued for his apprehension. 

A. M. Carter, discount clerk of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 

Bunk at Baltimore, is reported to have fraudulently made use of 
seven thousand do, lars, belonging to the funds. 
_ The New York American thinks there is a growing disposition 
in that city to include banks in the bankrupt law now before 
Congress, and says it is not surprised at this, ‘for many of them 
have provoked the forbearance of an honest community almost 
beyond endurance.” A writer in the Journal of Commerce en- 
dorses this opinion, and says—‘*Many merchants of this city, 
who last year opposed it, now approve it; and simply because 
they know of no rule. of equity which should absolve a bank 
from being compelled to pay its honest debts, any more than an 
individual merchant. And the full conviction of any bank that, 
if it did not punctually pay its debts, it would be wound up, 
Would most effectually put an end to all the wild and ruinous 
expansions of the banks from which the country has suffered so 
much during the last five years.’* 

The bankruptcy (that is the discovery of it,) of the bank of 
Gallipolis, Ohio, has exposed a plan of swindling transactions 
unexampled even among banks. By enormous issues of notes, 

youd the means of redeeming, farther than to preserve enough 
Credit to trade and cheat upon,—the credulous bill-holders will 

Ose, a8 is supposed, somes$200,(00. But if detection had not 
Come too soon, and cut short this gainful business, it would 
lave been greatly increased, and immediatel Vy, as arrangements 
were made to issue notes for a million of dollars more. The 
qacuident, ¢ ‘ashier, and other conductors of the bank were a 
“W individuals from New York and New England. * None of 

® citizens” says a letter to the Ohio Statesman, ‘‘of the place 
mr hc had any office in the bank except as directors, each 
the ap itis said, held stock to the amount of ten dollurs. On 
he = ult., Farringtons (the then president and proprietor of 
false «nk) was arrested on charge of obtaining monoy under 
on Pretences, and held to bail in the sui of #500. On the 
ins A, t. he was again arrested on a charge of uttering and pass- 
me ee notes of the bank of Gallipolis, and on examination 
tine tld to bail in the sam of 100,000, which he was unable to 

) And has been committed to the jail of the county.” 

he Were shown yesterday a letter from Cincinnati stating 

of re aa & panic existed there, owing to the failure of the Bank 
‘rcleville, supposed to be another New York swindling 
dees ane amounts were offered for sale at ruinous rates of 
nt, Brokers, however, refused to buy at any price.— 





A large business is done in Boston in shipping ice for southern 
ports. Last year 32,0 tons were shipped from Boston and 
Charleston. ‘This year the exportation will probably amount to 


40,000 tons; employing 133 vessels. Nearly all this supply is 
yielded by two ponds. 


‘The propositions before the lower house of the Massachusetts 
Legislature to indemnity the proprietors of the Charlestown 
Nunnery, de-tioyed by a moba tew years ago, has b ev m- 
definitely postponed, by a vote of nearly five to one. The num- 
ber against it however does not diminish the justiev of the claim. 

We learn from Capt Collier, of the bark Hobart trom the 


coast of Afiica, that all the slave factories had been broken up 
by the British cruisers. 


The Mudisonian, of Saturday, publishes the foliowing extract 
of a letter, dated, Halifax, (N. 38.) teb. 19, 1841. “ Several re. 
giments have been ordered to New-Brunswick, and we are in- 
formed that orders have been sent from the home government to 
the West Indies, toembark all the reguiar troops there for this 
place; the Islands to be garrisoned by the militia. 

The Legislature of Kentucky have passed a resolution offer- 
ing a reward of $3000 for the discovery of the cause of milk 
sickness in cows at any time within five years. ‘ 

In the appropriation bill, some salutary reduction 
and limitations have been imposed by the House of 
Representatives, on the excessive indirect emoluments 
of collectors, postmasters, district attorneys, inarshals, 
clerks, &c. &c. Some of the most fortunate of those 
officers have, recently received severally irom 10,000 
to 60.000 dollars a year. This point of time, or turn- 
ing of the political tide, when one party is just about 
togo outof power, and another to come in, is the 
most favorable juncture, to repress gross abuses, and 
it has been now, advantageously used for that purpose 
—and whatever may have been the moiives, so far as 
they go, the results will be excellent. An out-going 
party, when surrendering the spoils to their opponents, 
will of course be very willing to lessen the profits of 
offices which they cannot expect to possess; and the 


in-coming party witl be ashamed, so soon, to object 


to reforms, which they had been calling for so loudly. 
Either a year earlier or a year later, these salutary 
reformations of abuses would be much less easy to 
effect. 

An able letter from a Boston merchant to Gov. 
Porter, on the condition of the Pennsylvania banks, and 
his action thereupon, has the following passage. ‘ A 
suspension of payments in specie is a breach of con- 
tract, a state of discredit and dishonor, which, if to- 
lerated at all, should be considered as a deplorable 
calamity, the result of a dire necessity, and only to be 
submitted to for the shortest possible period. The 
idea that resumption can be attempted too soon, that a 
depreciated currency will cure itself, that any course 


of trade will bring specie where its use is dispensed 


with, are amongst the oft repeated fallacies, which all 
experience confirms assuch. The depreciation of a 
paper currency issued by banks considered solvent, 
arises wholly from its excess. The®only remedy is its 
contraction—its reduction in quantity.” 


On March 8d., the legislature of Virginia elected 
the Hon. Wm. S. Archer, senator of the United States. 

A prodigious croud of visiters, from all parts of the 
United States, hadassembled at Washington to be pre- 
sent at the inauguration, of President Harrison, on the 
4th instant. On that occasion, there must have been 
assembied together more hungerers for, and expec- 
tants of loaves and fishes, than had been at any pre- 
vious time since the miraculous provision of them for 
the multitude in the wilderness of Judea. 

Since our last report, United States Bank stock was 
sold as low as $16, but since, the price has recovered 
a little. 


Judge Peter V. Daniel, of the United States Circuit 
Court for Virginia, has been appointed to the vacant 
seat in the Supreme Court, and Judge John Y. Mason 
of this district, has been chosen to fill the place va- 
cated by Judge Daniel. 

By last night’s mail (March 5) received the “* Euro- 
pean,” printed in Liverpool, Feb. 10, and brought by 
the President steamship, which furnishes the following 
items: 

Advices from Canton were, to November 8, gloomy. 
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Apprehensions were entertained by the English of the 
final result of the negotiations with the Chinese autho- 
rities. It was supposed that the British commander 
would be duped, and bis conduct was severely cen- 
sured. The British troops holding the Island of 
Chusan were very sickly-—-out of 3650, there being 
ovly 2036 fit for duty. 

The Earl of Mountcashel (Feb. 8) had brought the 
case of McLeod before the House of Peers, and spoke 
highly in reprobation of his treatment. In reply to 
his inquiries, the premier said that he “ might rest as- 
sured that every measure would be taken that was 
necessary to secure the safety of her majesty’s sub- 
jects, and to uphold the honor of the British nation.” 

he subject hed been debated more at length in the 
House of Commons. 

The cotton market had declined a little—owing to 
the difficulties of the stock and money market. 

Saturday, March 13th. 

All the nominations to places in President Harrison’s 
cabinet were confirmed by the Senate. 

M. Daguerre has announced that he has succeeded 
in making the photographic plates so sensitive as to 
receive an impression in less than a second ; and that, 
in consequence, he is able to receive the forms of all 
moving. objects, as perfect as those of things stationary. 

British cruisers continue to exercise, illegally, the 
power of search on American vessels, suspected by 
them of being engaged in the slave trade. The fol- 
lowing is the latest example: “ A letter, written at 
sea, on board the brig Cherokee, Capt. Webb, of Sa- 
lem, dated Dec. 27, 1840, states, that a few days before 
they reached the Cape, the brig was overhauled by her 
Britannic Majesty’s brig of war Curlew, and, after a 
full examination of the Cherokee’s papers. her hatches 
were torn open, under pretence of searching for slaves!” 

Branch Georgia R. R. Bank.—We observe in the 
reports of the exchanges in Columbus, that the bills 
of the Branch of the Georgia Rail Road Bank in this 
city, are quoted at 15 per cent discount, and, as the 
bill holders in the western part of the state may be 
led astray by this quotation, we take this occasion to 
assure them, that the Branch is paying specie, and 
will continue to doso, and as a consequence, her bills 
are worth as much in this city as the bills of any other 
= bank.—Aug. Chronicle. 

n strict accordance with our rule of interpreting 
such bank notices as the above, the bank in question 
stopped specie payments immediately after, and so 
effectually and undoubtedly, as to make an official 
publication of the fact. 

The very interesting case of the Spanish vessel Amis- 
tad, and the Africans who captured her, is at length 
decided by the Sufreme Court. The National Intelli- 
gencer says, that “the judgment of the district court 
of Connecticut was affirmed in every particular, ex- 
cept as to sending the negroes back to Africa. They 
are, by the decision, to be discharged, as free men.” 

The regular New York correspondent of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, (date March 9th) says: “The 
money market [city of New York,] isin a very un- 





| ginia, if truly paying specie, as asserted, should be five 











action, and t 
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It is stated that the notes of the Union Bank, Buffz. 

lo, are no longer redeemed by the agent at Albany, 
[Jour. Com. 

The Raleigh Register of the 6th says, that the North 
Carolina Banks have again suspended specie pay- 
ments—or confessed having done so, as we would say. 
So they go—and so they will go. The pretence of 
paying specie by a bank will soon be held as ridicu- 
lous, as would be the claim of chastity by an inmate 
of a brothel. 

Saturday, March 20. 

Fhe Richmond Compiler, after stating the recent 
(acknowledgment of) suspension by the North Caroli- 
na banks, adds,—* Our banks stand now pretty much 
alone. If they can continue to pay specie while there 
is no place whence they can draw specie to restore 
that they pay out, and, what is worse, exchange with 
New York, five per cent. against us, and render the 
proper aid to trade at the same time, they will do 
wonders.” ‘There is a still greater wonder re-asserted 
in the above passage, with the absurdity and impossi- 
bility cf which our friends of the Compiler are not yet 
impressed ; that is, that the notes of the banks of Vir. 


per cent. below par in New York. But, upon our 
ground, maintained throughout, that our banks do not 
pay specie, the high price of exchange ceases to be a 
wonder. The history of the world presents no such 
bare-faced and manifestly false pretension, as this of 
pA A by banks being so universally, (in ap- 
pearance at least,) received as true by the communi- 
ty. In a week or two the miserable pretension will be 
dropped by the banks. 

The Bank of Western New York has suffered $13,- 
000 of its notes to be protested. It is said to be the 
intention of the bank to being its business to a close. 

The Council of Wilmington, Delaware, have passed 
an ordinance for issuing bills or drafts of a less value 
than one dollar. 

The Senate of the United States have adjourned 
after a few days of session under the new administra- 
tion, to pass upon executive nominations to office— 
which have not been many. 

Blair and Rives, editors of the Globe, have been 
discharged from their fat office of printers to the Se- 
nate of the U. S., by arecent vote of that body. The 
debate on this question produced a melo-dramatic 
scene of quarrel, defiance, challenge and acceptance, 


,and, finally, of public reconcihation, between Mr. 


Clay, of Kentucky, and Mr. King, of Alabama, which 
formed the principal interest of the short extra session 
of the Senate. 

By proclamation, dated March 17, the president of 
the United States has called an extra session of Con- 
gress on por ist. The subject of discussion and 

e results of this session, will be more 
important than those of any session since the first 
under the present constitution. 

The Baltimore American, a highly respectable pa- 
per, which belongs to no party, but is certainly favora- 
ble to the new administration, states that the following 


settled state. The attempt to discredit the bills of the | will be the prominent measure’ recommended by the 


Free Banks has been so far successful, that most of 
the brokers refuse to buy those of the Buffalo Banks, 
and some others. The notes of the rest of the country 
banks are at 3 to 5 per cent. discount. This cannot 
last long. Therate must come down, or the banks 
will be run upon for specie” These words of bank 
language, put into plain English, mean that all the 
country banks of New York are on the eve of avowed 
stoppage of payments. We suspect that the city 
banks will follow. 

The business men of Richmond (i. e. borrowers, ) 
are very anxious for the banks there to abandon all 

tence of paying specie—as that pretence invites 

edemands of brokers, and lessens the amount of 
loans. Have alittle patience gentlemen—your wish 
will be completely gratified, as soon the law of indul- 
gence now before the legislature shall have passed. 





new administration to Congress: 
“Ist. The repeal of the Sub-Treasury Law. 
‘2nd. The imposition of a tariff of duties sufficient 
{o meet the expenses of the General Government. ' 
“3d. The adoption of a plan for the distribution ° 
the proceeds of the public lands. 
“4th. The adoption of some plan or system for the 
safe keeping of the public moneys.” , 
The total number of the United States Army is 12, 
577 men. aie 
The Legislature of Virginia has passed the | 
spection law,” proposed to meet and guard against ot 
procedure of the government of New York. It wills 
go into operation until May, 1842, ‘ sae to 
The annual bill for indulgence and indemnity t. 
the banks has passed the egislature of Virginia. 
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scarcely worth while to trouble ourselves, or our read- 
ers, as to the provisions, as they are doubtless just what- 
ever the banks ask for and propose. It would save 
much trouble if the banks were permitted to make 
directly, a3 they do indirectly and ultimately, all 
laws for their own regulation. 

On the yight of the 12th, and morning of the 13th 
inst. a storm did much damage at New York, and 
along the coast. The New York pilots say it was the 
severest known for 27 years. 

By the following extracts from the Albany Argus, 
it seems that the speedy stoppage of the New York 
country banks, (which in New York, is called bank- 
rnptcy) which we — in our last paper, is al- 
ready well advanced.—Ep, 

“The panic in relation to “red back” [free bank] 
notes, which has pervaded the public mind for several 
days, may be said to have reached a crisis yesterday. 
Down to Monday inclusive, 13 of these institutions 
had stopped payment, viz: 

Millers’ Bank of Clyde ; Farmers’ Bank of Seneca 
county; Tonawanda Bank; N. Y. City Trust and 
Banking Co, (fraud); Tenth Ward Bank, Chelsea 
Bank, Staten Island Bank, and Washington Bank, 
N. Y.; Erie County Bank, and Union Bank, Buffalo; 
Bank of Western N. Y., Rochester; Farmers and 
Mechanics’ Bank, Batavia ; Binghamton Bank. 

On Wednesday, the following were thrown out b 
the agents [of these banks] in this city, viz.: Ban 
of America, and Merchants’ Exchange, Buffalo. And 
finally yesterday, (Friday) the explosion became 
general, and the agents threw out the following :— 
Mechanics’ Bank of Buffalo, United States’ do. ; 
Phenix Bank do., Bank of Commerce do.; Bank of 
Brockport; Cattaraugus County Bank; Bank of Lodi; 
St. Lawrence Bank.” 

The Philadelphia Ledger of 17th says— 

“ At New York, the panic in reference to the ‘‘red 
back” notes continues as great as ever. They were 
all yesterday, or nearly so, refused hy the brokers. 
The Farmers’ Bank of Geneva and the Delaware Bank 
are the only ones which continue to be redeemed. It 

@ is highly probable that a great number of these banks 
must inevitably wind up. Many of the Safety Fund 
Banks are rejected. Most of the Buffalo, the Clinton 
Co., and the Commercial Bank of Oswego.” 

The New York correspondent of the Madisonian 
(of 17th) says that the notes of following New York 
banks, are selling at from 30 to 50 per cent. discount, 
viz.: * Binghamton, Farmers’, Seneca Co.; Miller’s 
Clyde; Farmers and Mechanics’, Batavia ; Manhattan 
Exchange; North American; North: United States 
Trading and Banking; Staten Island , Port Richmond ; 
Union, Buffalo; and Western New York, Rochester,” 
“Notes of as many as twenty other (N. Y.) banks 
por bought by the brokers”—being in still worse 

redit. 

By the heavy rains and rise of waters, much damage 
has been done to the Charleston and Hamburg rail- 
road, by the carrying away of bridges, embankments, 
&c., and more was expectéd. A. large part of the 
town of Hamburg was overflowed. 

Virginia Bank stock sold at auction in Richmond 
ately, at 76. Farmers’ Bank stock, at 904. James 
River and Kanawha scrip, at 85. 

March 27. 

F. W. Gilmer, governor of Virginia, resigned his 
office on the 19th. We feel, in common with the 
great body of the people, and their representatives 
also, great regret for the loss of a chief magistrate, 
who has so ably and zealously sustained the rights 

and interests of Virginia. o successor has been 

“ected; and the senior councillor will act as governor. 

e Legislature of this Commonwealth adjourned 
duc, alter a session of one hundred and twelve days, 
$75. 5etich time the pay of members amounted to 


The Harrisburg Reporter says the banks will get 


| no indulgence, and may therefore prepare to do as in- 
dividuals have to do in cases precisely similar. Since, 
the bill for legalizing in the last fraudulent suspen- 
sion (such as has passed almostin silence in Va.) 
has been rejected by the legislature of Pennsylvania. 
We trust they may not ielax. 

The Central Rail-road of Georgia was opened on 
the 11th instant, for the carriage of freight to the 
thirteenth station, a distance of 185 miles from Sa- 
vannah. 

The freshet in the South.—The Charleston Patriot of 
Wednesday last says, the whole low country about 
50 miles from Charleston, on the Savannah route, is 
covered with water. The inhabitants have been for- 
ced to leave their dwellings, and most if not all the 
bridges on the road have been carmed away and a 


great number of cattle in the vicinity of Edisto river 
have perished. 


** We understand,” says the Milledgeville Recorder 











“that the banks of Columbus have suspended spe- 


cie payments. We have not seen the reasons for this: 





course stated—the mails from that quarter havin 
been stopped by the late inundation—but wndentont 
the only cause to be, to preserve for their community 
some circulation, which it was found impossible at 
that point to do, but by a suspension. Al!l west of 
that point being in a state of suspension, the bills of 
the Columbus banks were hoarded and sold for a 
premium, not only to our own citizens, but to the 
whole trade of the states west of it, and brought im- 
mediately to the counters of the banks for exchange 
or specie. Considering the acknowledged soundness 
of these banks, and the ability of their management, and 
that withal they have felt it their imperious duty to sus- 
pend more as an act to preserve their community than 
from any other cause, we believe now that the resump- 
tion law will be maintained but by few banks in the 
state.” In other words, all the banks of Georgia, were on 
the eve of confessing, what the depreciation of their 
notes sufficiently showed before, that they did not pay, 
and had not paid specie. The words we have itali. 
cized above will suit all such junctures. Bank sus- 
ensions are always dictated by pure patriotism and 
enevolence, and never by self-interest. 

The President of tho United States has notified, 
through the heads of departments, that all interference 
of office-holders in elections, other than giving their 
own votes, and any pecuniary defalcation will 4 held 
as good ground for removal from office. An excellent 
rule, if fully executed. 

The Africans of the Amistad have been discharged, 
in pursuance of the decree of the Supreme Court, and 
some of their white friends are already quarreling, and. 
have gone to law, for possession of the minors amon 
them. Whether minors or majors, we suspect that the 
poor savages will find freedom in Connecticut more in- 
tolerable than slavery in Cuba, 

Latest foreign accounts.—The Steam-ship Caledonia 
arrived at Boston on the 20th, in 15 days from Liver- 
pool. There is no very important news. 

There was no material change in the prices of cotton. 
An American ship for this country—the Gov. Fen- 
ner—was run into by the steamboat Nottingham on 
the 20th ult. and sunk—every soul on board but the 
captain and mate perished! One hundred and twenty- 


two lives lost! The passengers were principally Irish 


ag ome for this country. 
T 


ere is nothing further from China. 
The Circassians have gained further victories over 
the Russians. France is disarming.— Madisonian. 
The panic in regard to *“* Red back” money in New 
York is subsiding, but about a dozen of the banks 
must be wound up.—Jb. 
At this moment the whole commercial world is in 
debt to New York. The rates of exchange prove it. 
While those states which adopt the expansive and 
suspensive policy find themselves in debt to every 











body and trusted by nobody, the effect af the opposite 
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policy has been to draw capital and property here 
from all directions.—Jour. Com. 

The last accounts from Florida (dated March 13th) 
state the war to be nearly brought toa close. About 
400 Indians (men, women and children) are confined | 
at Tainpa, wailing to be embarked for Arkansas. | 
Lieut. Albertis has recently gained the victory ir 
two skirmishes with the savages who still hold out; 
and they are expected to be compelled soon to yield 
themselves prisoners. 

The bad debts due to the Bank of the State of Ala- 
bama, and its branches, are officially reported by a 
committee of the legislature to amouut to the enor- 
mous sum of $4,640,761. The loss will be suffered 
by the state.—Ph. Ledger. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS AND READERS. 


The editor has been suffering more or less under 
indisposilion for the last three months, and recent- 


ly has been so ill as to be unfit for any exertion of 


a 


‘tus or body. The favors and the orders of hig 
correspondents have therefore been unavoidably 
neglected or postponed; and perhaps other more 
‘important editorial duties have been even still 
more imperfectly performed. He hopes that this 
statement will serve to excuse all such apparent 
deficiencies. Sundry postponed communications 
will appear in the next number. 

The mechanical operations of our printing esta- 
blishment since January 1, have also been much 
retarded by sickness, causing the loss of much 
valuable labor which could not be replaced, and 
while the demands for work have been peculiarly 
heavy. 


LS 


{t$-The second number of the ‘SOUTHERN 
MAGAZINE AND MONTHLY REVIEW’ is rea- 
dy for delivery. 
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